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makes windows invisible 


OU have seen windows so mar- 
velously clear that you couldn’t 
be quite sure that the glass was there? 


It is easy to get that “empty-air” 
look on good glass with Bon Ami. 


Bon Ami is applied as a wet 
lather, dissolving and loosening the 
dirt. Ihe lather dries and 1s removed 
with a dry cloth, taking the dirt away 
with it. 

The fact that Bon Ami comes off 
dry prevents sticky smears on the 
glass and savesa lot of slow polishing. 


The Bon Ami way is the smear- 


less way. There is nothing else that 
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cleans by this wet- a dry metho . 


For mirrors Bon Ami is% 


thing that cleans perfectiywenough,- ; 


for mirrors show every speck. 


Use Bon Ami also for enamdl, 


nickel and tile—for everything that ¥ 
It won't — 
scour or scratch such surfaces. 


shines or ought to shine, 


Bon Ami is now made in 
both powder and cake form. 


‘Like the chick that’s newly hatched, 


Bon Ami Aas never scratched.” 


BON AMI CO. 
NEW YORK 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
fifth of October to avoid missing the next issue. We can- 
not begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscrib- 
ers should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


PUBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
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Cost of Living.” 


to pull those prices down. 


“T Will See” 


A Woman Said That and She Saw 


HAT she purposed ‘‘seeing”’ 


was about ‘‘The High 


She knew that apples and tur- 
keys were too high in her town, and she set out to prove 
it. She succeeded, but that was not all. 
She did it. 


You Can Do it Too 


The same situation that confronted her confronts 
every housewife in America. 
woman employed, with the assistance of a few other 
women, is possible in any other town. 
living dropped like a stone in a well. 
of fact—actual fact—that Mrs. Julian Heath, President 
of The Housewives League, has written for the next 
number of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL—for October— 
and as such it should be read by every housewife. 


It was her job 


The method which that 


In hers the cost of 
It is an article 











The New Castle Polka 


You Can Learn it in Your Own Home 


N THE 


most charming dance: 


The Castle Polka 


On two facing pages of THE JOURNAL they show, in 
photographs of themselves, each of the several steps 
they have originated to modernize the Polka, and, in 
addition, Mr. Castle has prepared a description of the 
steps and movements of the dance that is so specific and 
simple any one can learn this new Polka. 
new dances that all America will be dancing this winter, 
and THE JOURNAL’S exclusive instruction is exactly that 
given pupils at Castle House, New York. 


, next number of THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, the foremost exponents 
of the modern dance, will become the personal instruc- 
tors of JOURNAL readers, in teaching their newest and 


It is one of the 
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SUMMER,” the beautiful picture which Mr. 

McConnell has painted for the cover of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL this 
month, makes probably one of the most desirable posters that THE JOURNAI 
The naturalness of it all, the girl’s wistfulness, the young man’s 
‘‘atmosphere”’ 
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“Forgive Us Our Trespasses”’ 


Why is it that the Lord’s Prayer is repeated, 
by some denominations, “And forgive us 
our trespasses, As we forgive those who 
trespass against us”? What authority is 
there for praying thus? TheLord’s Prayer 
as recorded in Matthew vi : 12, says: 
“Forgive us our debts,’as we forgive our 
debtors.”” Is not that the correct way of 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer? 


7 OUR first translation, which is that of the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer, is 
taken from Tyndale’s Bible. The other phrase 
followsthe King James Version and the Revised 
Version. Neither of them exactly represents 
the original Greek, which signifies an obligation 
and includesmuchmore than a merely financial 
obligation. Its meaning in the Lord’s Prayer 
is well interpreted by Paul’s statement (Gala- 
tians vy: 3): ‘‘Heis a debtor to do the whole 
law.”? Crabb’s Synonyms contrasts “‘tres- 
passes” and ‘‘transgressions” thus: A tres- 
pass “arises out of the laws of property; a 
passing Over or treading upon the property of 
another is atrespass. . . . A transgression 
flows out of the laws of society in general, 
which fix the boundaries of right and wrong; 
whoever, therefore, goes beyond or breaks 
through these bounds is guilty of a transgres- 
sion.”’ “‘ Forgive us our transgressions as we 
forgive those who transgress against us”’ 
would probably suggest the meaning of the 
original Greek more accurately than either of 
the two English versionsin commonuse. But 
what particular phraseology we use in this 
prayer is not a matter of great importance so 
long as we realize that on the one hand the 
spirit of forgiveness in man teaches us that 
God is something more than an inexorable 
Lawgiver, and on the other hand that His 
forgiveness of us as manifested in the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ furnishes the ideal of 
forgiveness to which we should all wish to 
conform. 


Old Testament Inconsistencies 


Will you tell us what you think was God’s 
reason forslaying Uzza, when he put forth 
his handtosave the ark of Godfrom falling? 


AS THE ark of God was being carried in a 
i cart, the oxen stumbled, the ark was 
shaken, and Uzza put forth his hand to hold 
the ark; for this the Lord’s anger was kindled 
against him, and the Lord smote!him and he 
died. This is the statement. It is impossible 
to reconcile this incident, as thus narrated, with 
the nature of God as He is interpreted to us 
by the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
This has been recognized by all commentators, 
whether conservative orradical. The expla- 
nation given in ‘‘Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible” is that ‘‘ Uzza’s death was attributed, 
by the popular mind, to anger on the part of 
Jehovah at his having presumed to handle the 
sacred emblem too familiarly.” This view is 
confirmed by the fact that the book of Chroni- 
cles was written by an author in sympathy 
with the priestly party in Israel, and may be 
properly called the ‘‘ Priests’ History,’”’ as the 
book of Kings is the “Prophets’ History.”’ 
The reader of the book must remember that 
events are sometimes attributed to God by the 
Old Testament historians, when Clearly this in- 
terpretation represents only their understand- 
ing of the case. Thusin II Samuel xxiv: 1, it is 
said that the Lord moved David to number the 
people of Israel and Judah, while in I Chroni- 
cles xxi: 1, itis said that Satan provoked David 
tonumber the people. It may safely be said 
that whenever any interpretation of events in 
the Old Testament is inconsistent with the 
character of God as He isinterpreted by Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament, we are to accept 
Christ’s interpretation, not the Old Testament 
writers’ interpretation of the Divine character. 


As to Partaking of the Lord’s Supper 


Should children of Christian parents who 
have had their children baptized be denied 
participation in the Lord’s Supper? 


T= only condition which Jesus Christ di- 
rectly prescribed for partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper was that implied in the sentence, ‘‘ This 
do in remembrance of Me.” Personally I 
think that any one who desires reverently to 
remember Jesus Christ as his Leader, his Friend 
and his Helper, has a right to rrmember Him 
in partaking of bread and wine, without any 
prescribed ritual or ordained priest. But when 
Christians come together in a church organiza- 
tion, and as part of that church organization 
unite from time to time ina Supper in remem- 
brance of their Master and Savior, they may 
attach such conditions to their invitations to 
others to join with them in their memorial serv- 
ice as they think best. Ifthey attach a condi- 
tion which I cannot conscientiously comply 
with, as, for example, the acceptance of a creed 
I do not believe, they do not exclude me from 
the Lord’s Supper, they simply exclude me 
from participating with them in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. To your question, therefore, I should 
reply: The condition on which, in any partic- 
ular church, you may unite with that churchin 
this memorial service, depends upon the invi- 
tation which the church extends to those who 
are not members of it. 
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which are in the minds of so many people. 





and philosophical problems of the life of the spirit. 
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God in Nature 


I do not entirely understand your expla- 
nation of God in Nature. There are laws 
which Nature obeys, namely, night and 
morning, Seedtime and harvest, etc. If we 
think of God producing all Nature’s phe- 
nomena what do we say of the terrible 
catastrophes that take place, such as the 
recent earthquake in Japan? 


"Fae are agreat many things in the gov- 
ernment of a family which a child cannot 
understand. Why must he go to bed at seven 
o’clock when the rest of the family are sitting 
up and having agood time? Why must he get 
up inthe morning at aparticular hour when he 
would like to snuggle down in bed and sleep 
some more? Why may he not drink coffee as 
his father does, or eat the same desserts? Why 
must he go to astupid school when he would 
rather play? Why, ifhe wakes up in the night 
with a sore throat, does his mother make him 
take some bitter medicine and then put some- 
thing on his throat to make it burn and smart? 
Yet the child has sense enough to know that he 
cannot understand everything his father and 
mother do, and sense enough to accept their 
decisions without resistance and without losing 
faith in them. Perplexed by the problem of 
human suffering, and still more by the problem 
of human sin, I find comfort in the declaration 
of the Psalmist: ‘‘ Neither do I exercise myself 
in great matters, or in things too high for 
me.” ‘‘Power,’’ says another Psalm, ‘‘ belong- 
eth unto God.’”’ Whether the powers of Nature 
are controlled by Him directly and immedi- 
ately, or indirectly and mediately, is not ma- 
terial. What you call the laws which Nature 
obeys are the laws of His making and of His 
controlling. I can, however, see that the death 
of thousands in agreat catastropheis no greater 
tragedy than death, asa constant phenomenon, 
occurring continually all over the world. In 
fact I do not regard death as a tragedy. It is 
simply a transition from this life to a higher 
life, as birthis a transition from one form of life 
to another and higher form of life; andI can 
also see what Paul puts so clearly in the Epistle 
to the Romans: “We glory in tribulations also: 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience; and experience, hope; 
and hope maketh not ashamed; because the 
love of Godis shed abroad inour hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us.”’ 


What Our Faith Should Mean 


Is a child ever taken from his parents by 
God’s direct plan, or isdeath always caused 
by a combination of circumstances with 
which God does not interfere? If God 
wanted the child saved could He not 
through His spirit tell the parents what to 
do to save him? 


~OMETIMES Christ’s teaching seems to im- 
J ply God’s minute and constant intervention 
in our lives: ‘‘Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? and one of them shall not fall on 
the ground without your Father.”” Sometimes 
He seems to imply that God throws us on our 
own resources and leaves us to ourselves: 
“There was a certain householder, which 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, 
and digged a wine-pressin it, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a 
far country.” I suppose both statements are 
true, and that we are to decide for ourselves 
when the one condition exists and when the 
other. I cannot doubt, however, that in every 
exigency we may go to God for counsel. ‘“‘If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him.” But I am 
glad to believe that the issues of life and death 
are in His hands and that He loves us better 
than we love ourselves. Who can tell what the 
life of the child might beif helived? Who can 
tell from what experiences of sorrow or tempta- 
tion or sin death has saved him? Our faith 
must lie, not in believing that God will do for 
us whatever we want, but in believing that 
He knows what is best for us, better than we 
know ourselves. Our faith must be also in 
God’s wisdom and love, not merely in His 
power. If we have faith only in His power, 
and think we know better what is best for us 
than He does, our faith is spurious and will 
torture, not comfort us. 





IN RELIGIOUS matters an age of doubt has been followed by an age of questioning. At no 

other time, perhaps, within the last decade has the great moral and ethical awakening among 
the people led to so many questions about religious beliefs and right living as at the present time. 
The Bible is today literally the storm-center of hungry questioning. 

Into thts healthy maelstrom of questioning The Ladies’ Home Journal has asked Doctor Abbott 
to come and make clear, through concise and popular explanation, some of the points of doubt 


Those who desire a fuller treatment of the subjects here discussed are referred to the pages of 
“The Outlook,’ of which periodical Doctor Abbott is Editor-in-Chief, where for more than 
twenty-five years he has been discussing in his regular weekly editorial contributions the practical 


The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Which Day is the Sabbath? 


Willyou please tell me which day you think 
is the Sabbath, Saturday or Sunday? 


] DO not think that on any proper interpreta- 
tion of the fourth Commandment it makes 
any difference what day is observed as a Sab- 
bath orrest day. The Commandment simply 
says: ‘Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy 
work: but the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not doany 
work,” etc. If this were a human statute no 
lawyer would conceive that it required any- 
thing more than one day of rest out of the seven. 
Saturday was the Jewish Sabbath. After the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ the Christian 
church observed the resurrection day with 
special services, and Saturday when Jesus’ 
body lay in the tomb was not a natural festival 
day. At first both days were observed. But, 
as the Jewish element became less important 
and the converted pagan element more import- 
ant, the first day gradually became the Sab- 
bath of the Christian in the place of the seventh 
day. Paul makes it clear that which day was 
observed was a matter of no consequence. 
‘Let no man therefore,” he says, ‘‘ judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holyday, 
or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days.”’ 


The Atonement of Christ 


I do not understand or appreciate what is 
called the atonement of Christ. I under- 
stand that Christ saved the people from 
theirsins inthe sense that His life and death 
taught them howto live, but I cannot under- 
stand how a beneficent God, in order to be 
appeased, should sacrifice Christ, or should 
place the world under condemnation, and 
then remove the condemnation because an 
innocent Christ had been crucified. 


ee aagig the story of the prodigal son may 
help you to an answer to your question. 
The son returned to his father, ragged, hungry 
and degraded by his life of wasteful dissipation. 
When he came near his home he hesitated, 
stood afar off, halted by his sense of shame. 
The father, it is said, saw him and had compas- 
sion on him, and went out to welcome his 
return. To have compassion on one is to suffer 
with him. The father felt the shame and sin 
of his son because he loved him. Without this 
suffering with and for his son he could not have 
saved him. He could have given him a robe 
and a ring and a seat at the table, but he and 
his son would not really have come together 
unless he felt a keen sorrow in and for his son, 
and felt this sorrow because he hated the sin 
in his son, as his son had come himself to hate 
it. Thisis a law of life to which there is no ex- 
ception. I know a devoted Christian woman 
who left her beautiful suburban home and took 
up her residence in one of the worst wards of 
New York City, to live there for twenty years, 
making her house a hospitable home to all sorts 
and conditions of men and women and of boys 
and girls. There are no statistics to tell how 
many she saved by her loving service. She 
could not have saved them if she had not loved 
them, shared their life with them, felt their 
sufferings and their sins as though they were 
her own, and hated the sins from which she de- 
sired to rescue them. The Gospel does not 
say that God so hated the world that His Son 
had to die that the world might be saved. It 
says that,‘‘God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’’ 


A Repetition in the Bible Explained 


How do you explain the exact likeness in 

language in the first three verses of Ezra 

and the last two verses of Chronicles? 
I OCTOR CURTIS, of Yale University 

Divinity School, gives the answer to your 

question in his commentary on the Books of 
Chronicles: “I and II Chronicles originally 
formed with Ezra one work, and in the separa- 
tion this paragraph was allowed to remain in 
each, either by chance or as an evidence that 
the two writings were originally one, or, with 
less probability, it may have been appended 
to II Chronicles to give a more hopeful close 
to the book (even as II Kings closes with a 
notice of the release of Jehoiachin). 


Value of Old Testament Stories 


In the first chapter of Genesis, verses 26, 27 
and 28, is told how God created man, male 
and female, in His own image, that of a 
spirit, on the sixth day. In Genesis ii: 5, it 
tells that after the seven days of creation 
there was not a man to till the ground, and 
then God created Adam in flesh and blood. 
Does this infer there were two creations? 


N THE second century after Christ a Chris- 

tian writer, by the name of Tatian, com- 
posed a narrative of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ, by combining in one story the 
four Gospel narrations. The book is known 
as “Tatian’s Diatessaron.’’ It is the opinion 
of many scholars that the Old Testament his- 
tories, including the book of Genesis, were in 
a somewhat similar manner composed from the 
preéxisting materials, and they have attempted 
not always successfully, to separate this 
Biblical narrative into what they suppose to 
have been the material out of which it was 
composed. Two of the principal writers are 
known, from their supposed style and char- 
acter, respectively as the ‘‘ Prophetic” his- 
torian and the “ Priestly” historian. The first 
chapter of Genesis, to and including the first 
three verses of the second chapter, are supposed 
to have been written by the Priestly writer, 
and the second and third chapters are sup- 
posed to have been written by the Prophetic 
writer. As I have before explained, these nar 
ratives are not primarily valuable, for their 
historical or scientific accuracy, but for the 
religious spirit which pervades them and the 
religious lessons which they teach. The first 
narrative teaches the nature of God; the 
nature of man, His child; and the relation of 
man to God and to the material world which 
has been given to man as his habitation. The 
second narrative teaches the nature of tempta- 
tion and of sin and its consequences, with an 
inspiration to hope of final recovery from sin 
and its consequences and the restoration of 
man to a life of obedience to his Father. 


The Rich Man and Lazarus 


If the account of the rich man and Lazarus 
be true how can Heaven be Heaven to a 
father who will then have knowledge that 
his child is suffering the torments of Hell? 


‘t question I can best answer by quoting 
from my ‘“‘Commentary on the Gospel of 
Luke’’: ‘‘We may say in general with John 
Service (‘Salvation Here and Hereafter’) that 
‘this parable ismeant to take us, as it were, by 
storm, and once for all out of this (the custom- 
ary and earthly) way of regarding life. 
The purpose is greater and wider than to teach 
us any religiouslesson. It is to awaken us once 
for all to serious, to religious thought.’ And 
this it does by its dramatic representation of 
the real worthlessness of that in external con- 
dition which we are most wont to value. In 
this respect it is like the parable of the rich fool 
(chapter 12: 16-21). But it does also teach 
some religious lessons, as the reality of punish- 
ment, the certain, and apparently the eternal, 
separation of men in the future state, impliedly 
the immortality of both the saved and the lost, 
and the futility of any revelations from the 
spirit world. Further than that it seems to me 
that it is not safe to go in the interpretation of 
details, as, for example, by concluding that the 
lost and the saved hold converse with one 
another, that the lost are in literal physical 
torments, or that they have a sincere desire for 
the salvation of others upon earth.”’ 


“Thy Will be Done” 


In the Lord’s Prayer we read, “Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in Heaven,” and 
Heaven is a place free from pain and suf- 
fering. Why, then, is it that onthe death of 
a loved one we are admonished to become 
reconciled to the will of God? I hardly 
think it is His will at all; and furthermore I 
believe He feels our sorrows and bereave- 
ments far more than we could possibly do, 
and grieves with His children in the hour 
of sorrow or suffering. Will you please 
explain? 


Ec IS evident that death is as much a part of 
the will of God as is birth orlife. It is evi- 
dent that the Creator has intended that we 
should be born, live in these physical bodies our 
allotted term, and then depart from the body 
into another and unknown life. It is just as 
clear that the body is made subject to decay 
and death as it is that the body is adapted to 
useful purposes while it remains in health. It 
is not, however, clear that each particular death 
is particularly and especially willed by God. 
Many deaths appear to be due to carelessness 
or ignorance, and some to malice. We ought 
to guard, by every means in our power, against 
needless death. But when death comes, either 
at the end of a long life or as the result of some 
heroism, like that of a soldier, a physician or 
a mother, or even as the result of an accident 
or of carelessness or ignorance or malice, we 
may still recognize that it is a part of that 
universal phenomenon of death and accept it as 
in accordance with the general will of the All- 
Father, who has for His children something far 
better than a perpetual life in the body, sub- 
ject to those limitations which the body neces- 
sarily imposes on the spirit. 
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His Interpretation 


= \ HAT does this sentence mean,” asked the 
teacher: ‘‘‘Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses’?” 

A small boy in the back of the room waved 
his hand frantically. 

“Well, Thomas,” said the teacher, “ what does 
it mean?” 

“Tt means,” answered Thomas with conscious 
pride, “‘that a man might ask a woman to marry 
him, but only the Lord knows whether she will 
or not.” 


Yet He Answered All Right 


YOUNG German was being tried in court, 
. and the questioning by the lawyers on the 
opposite side began: 
““Now, Miiller, what do you do?” 
“Ven?” asked the German. 
“When you work, of course,” said the lawyer. 
“Vy, I vork » 
“T know,” said the lawyer, “but what at?” 
“At a bench.” 
“Oh, Lord!” groaned the lawyer, ‘‘ where do 
you work ata bench? a. 
“Tn a vactory.” 
“What kind of a factory?” 
“Brick. 
“You make bricks?” 
““No; de vactory is made uf bricks.” 
“Now, Miller, listen,” said the lawyer; ‘‘ what 
do you make in that factory?” 
“Eight tollars a week.” 
“No, no! What does the factory make?” 
ia | dunno; a lot uv money, I tink.” 
“Now listen! What kind of goods does the 
factory produce?” 
‘““Oh,” said the German, “good goods.” 
““T know, but what kind of good goods?’ 
“The best.” 
“The best of what?” 
‘“The best there is.” 
“Of what?” 
“Of dose goods.” 
‘“VYour Honor,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘I give up.” 





The Thoughtful Man Thinks 


“URIOUS, isn’t it,’’ said the thoughtful 

—~man. ‘Here is H. Q. Frame, who is a 
picture-frame maker. Comfort and Clipsham 
are tailors. Hosea Waterer is a seedsman; 
Albert Whipa livery-stable keeper. Hiram Steele 
deals in knives. Quincy Dosem is a physician. 
Miss Lucy Lark is a music teacher. Ralph 
Pounder gives lessons on the piano. Albert 
String is a violinist. Peter V. Daily is a news- 
paper man. George Mustard is a grocer. Hiram 
Yardstick keeps a dry goods store, and Ralph 
eee is a pawnbroker. Did you ever think 
OLite 





Where He Quit 


i} E HAD worked for the farmer nine years as 

a hired man and was apparently contented 
until his employer added poultry raising to his 
list of activities. Then the hired man had to 
write on each egg, with an indelible pencil, the 
date and the name of the hen that laid the egg. 
One day the man marched up to his employer 
and announced: ‘I’m going to quit.” 

The farmer was astonished. ‘‘Why are you 
going to leave,” he asked, “‘after working for me 
all these years?” 

‘‘Well,’ said the man stoutly, ‘‘I’ve done 
pretty near everything about this place now, 
but I’ll starve before I’ll go on being secretary 
to your darned old hens.”’ 


His Only Chance 


a W HY do you carry that umbrella, little 
boy?”’ asked the passer-by curiously. 

“Tt’s not raining and the sun is not shining.” 

“‘T know,” said the youth, ‘‘but when it rains 
Pa wants it and when the sun shines Ma wants 
it, and this is the only kinda weather I can git 
ter use it at all.” 


Women’s Capes 


( *APE of Good Hope—Sweet Sixteen. 
_ Cape Flattery—Twenty. 

Cape Lookout—Twenty-five. 

Cape Fear—Thirty. 

Cape Farewell— Forty. 


And the Lack of a Comma Did It 


T IS the custom of a minister in a certain sea- 
board town to read in church the requests for 
the prayers of the congregation. 

Not long ago the minister was absent and a 
city clergyman, who did not know the custom, 
officiated in his place. 

At the usual time the deacon handed the 
notices to the minister, explaining what was to 
be done with them. In a few moments the 
congregation was startled to hear: 

‘““A man going to see his wife desires the 
prayers of the congregation for his safe return.” 

The notice really read: ‘‘A man going to sea, 
his wife desires the prayers of the congregation 
for his safe return.” 
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Bright Things of All 
Times That People Have 
Laughed Over 


PICTURES BY W. T. BENDA 








The Regular Attendant 


URING a lesson on elementary composition 
a little girl read the following as her effort: 
Once a Penny and a Dollar met in a man’s 
pocket. The Dollar turned up its nose at the 
Penny, and said scornfully: ‘*Why, Iam worth one 
hundred of you. 
““Ves,’’ said the Penny, ‘“‘ but even at that I am 
a good bit better than you are. I goevery Sunday 
to church and Sunday-school both, and you never 
get to either one.”’ 


He Wanted to Know 


HARLES,”’ said the teacher, “do you know 
the causes of the Revolutionary War?” 
Charles looked interestedly at his instructor 
and replied, as if carrying ona social conversa- 
tion: ‘No, do you? 





The Main Chance 


SCOTTISH laird invited an English friend 
to go salmon fishing with him. The Eng- 
lishman hooked a salmon, but in his excitement 
fell into the stream. The keeper, seeing he was 
no swimmer, went to his aid, when the laird 
called out: 
‘“‘What are ye about, Donald? Get haud o’ 
the rod and look to the feesh. He will wait, but 
the feesh winna.” 


She Had Her Own Plans 


$i professor was explaining to his class of 
young women the theory of the complete 
renewal of the body every seven years. 

“Thus, Miss Adams,” he said to a very pretty 
young woman, ‘“‘in seven years you will no longer 
be Miss Adams.” 

The young lady cast down her eyes demurely 
as she replied: 

‘Well I sincerely hope that I shall not.” 


Sauce for the Gander 


if RIDGET had been a witness in a lawsuit 
and had just returned home from court. 

‘““What did the lawyer say to you, Bridget? ’’ 
inquired her mistress. 

“Shure, th’ ould haythen,” said Bridget 
truculently; ‘‘he axed me did Oi know there 
wuz brass enough in me face to make a good- 
sized kettle, an’ Oi tould him there wuz sauce 
enough in his tongue to fill it.”” 


A Difficult Prescription 


“HE little girl rushed into the drug store, 
handed the druggist a note, and said: ‘‘Maw 
wants this quick.” 
And the druggist opened the note and read: 
Please send me a dime’s worth of calomel and 
soda for a man ina capsule. 


A Negotiable Draft 


“Vi = L,”’ replied the physician when his wife 
asked him for money, “*T Hope to cash a 
draft soon, and then —— 

‘Cash a draft? What draft?” 

“The one I saw Mr. Oldtown sitting in this 
morning.” 


How She Punished Him 


ES,” confessed Jack, 
looking I kissed her.” 
‘“‘What did she do?” asked his friend curi- 
ously. 
“‘Refused to look at me for the rest of the 
evening.” 


““when she wasn’t 








Useless to Ask Her 


CAN’T stay long,” said the chairman of the 
committee from the colored church. ‘‘I just 
came to see if yo’ wouldn’ join de mission band.” 
‘‘Fo’ de lan’ sakes, honey,” replied the old 
mammy, “doan’ come to me! I can’t even play 
a mouf-organ.” 


Four in One 


ake youth had been asked to write examples 
of the indicative, subjunctive and potential 
moods and an exclamatory sentence. This is 
what he produced: 

“T am trying to pass an English examination. 
If I answer twenty questions I shall pass. If I 
answer twelve questions I may pass. Heaven 
help me!” 


=a 


A New Kind of Announcement 


YOUNG wife, wishing toannounce the birth 

of her first child to a friend in a distant 
city, sent the telegram “Isaiah 9: 6,’”’ beginning: 
“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given.” 

Her friend, more literal and less familiar with 
the Scriptures, read the message and said to her 
husband: 

“Margaret evidently has a boy, but why on 
earth did they ever name him Isaiah? He musi 
be healthy, though, for he weighs nine pounds 
and six ounces.”’ 


For the Good of the Lawyers 


AY, Pa,’ inquired young Sylvester Snod- 
grass, “‘what’s a test case?” 

“*A test case, my son,” replied the senior 
Snodgrass, ‘“‘is a case brought into court to de- 
cide whether there’s enough in it to justify 
lawyers in working up more cases of the same 


kind.” 
Another Way to Get Even 


WANT to sue Doctor Blank for heavy 
damages!’ said the angry citizen, entering 
the lawyer’s office. 
*“What has he done?”’ asked the attorney. 
*“When he operated on me he left a pair of 
surgical scissors in me. How much can I sue 
him for?” 
“Oh, don’t sue him at all,” counseled the 
lawyer; ‘‘just send him a bill for storage.” 


How It Was Managed 


ID you do as i told you, Willie,” inquired 
the mother, ‘‘and not ask Mrs. Winters 
for pie a second time?” 
““Ves’m,” said Willie proudly; ‘I didn’t have 
to ask more than once; I got the first piece 
without asking.” 


Barred Out 


N OLD gentleman by the name of Page, 

finding a young lady’s glove at a popular 

resort, presented it to her with the following 
words: 


If from your glove you take the letter G, 
Your glove is love, which I devote to thee. 


To this the lady returned the following answer: 


If from your Page you take the letter P, 
Your Page is age, and that won't do for me. 





An Unsuccessful Pursuit 


. Wee ye do something for a poor old 
sailor?” inquired the seedy wanderer at 

the gate. 

“Poor old sailor?” said the lady at work over 
the washtub. 

“Vessum. I followed the water for sixteen 
years.’ 

“Well, ”” said the worker as she resumed her 
labors, “‘you certainly don’t look as if you ever 
caught up with it. 


No Harm Done 


ER friends had asked their young hostess 
to play for them, and she was performing a 
difficult selection from Wagner. In the midst 
of it she suddenly stopped in confusion. 
“What’s the matter?” asked one of the 
visitors. 
“T—T struck a false note,”’ faltered the per- 
former. 
“Well what of it?” cried another guest. ‘‘Go 
ahead. Nobody but Wagner would ever know 
it, and he’s dead.” 


Not Fast Enoush for That 
RVILLE WRIGHT was talking about the 


fast French monoplanes which now make 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour. 
“They’re very fast,” said Mr. Wright, shak- 
ing his head, “but they’ re 
“Fast indeed!” interrupted a young million- 
aire. “‘Mr. Wright, is there anything on earth 
those machines can’t overtake?”’ 
“Ves,” said Mr. Wright, “‘their own running 
expenses.” 





Where He Could Find Out 


N EDINBURGH cabman was driving an 
American around to view the sights of the 

Northern city. In High Street he stopped, and, 
with a wave of his whip, announced: 

“That is John Knox’s house.”’ 

“John Knox!” exclaimed the American. 
**Who was he?”’ 

This was too much for the cabby. 

“Good heavens, man!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Did 
you never read your Bible? ”’ 






Why the Price Went Up 


T WAS at the dentist’s, and Potz was the 
object in the chair—a miserable, forlorn 
object to boot. 

The operation was ended, and the dentist was 
ostentatiously cleaning his forceps. 

“‘T must charge you five dollars,’’ he said to 
the patient. 

The unlucky victim turned upon his perse- 
cutor: ‘‘ What? Five dollars? Why, you prom- 
ised to charge me only one! 

““Yes,”? agreed the tooth- -tugger cheerfully, 
“that was my contract price.” 

“Well?” queried the tormented one. 

“But you yelled so loud that you’ve scared 
away four other dollar patients!” 


When Economy is No Virtue 


ON’T you think a girl should marry an 
economical man?”’ asked Madge. 

“‘Oh, I suppose so,’’ answered Dolly, “‘ but I 
tell you it’s awful being engaged to one.” 





Why Not? 


“WV OTHER,” asked Tommy, “‘is it correct to 
1 say that you ‘water a , ad when he is 
thirsty ?”’ 

““Ves, my dear,”’ said his mother. 

“Well, then,” said Tommy, picking up a 
saucer, “I’m going to milk the cat. 


More Serious Than Play 


H, WILLIE, Willie!’’ exclaimed the 

mother, shocked and grieved; ‘“‘how often 
have I told you not to play with that naughty 
Johnson boy!” 

Willie, who was in a regrettable state of dis- 
order, with a badly bruised face, looked at his 
mother in utter disgust. 

“Maw,” he said, ‘‘do I look as though I had 
been playin’ with anybody?” 


A Difference 


” Y offic methods, ” exclaimed the indignant 

official, ‘‘ were simply highway robbery! 
‘Again you wrong me,” said the sugar im- 

porter; “they were low-weigh robbery.” 


What’s in a Name? 


F COURSE there really was not a name 

good enough for her new little son, and 
Mrs. Willis’s eyes were wide open in search of 
something new. One day while driving she saw 
on a barn door the word ‘“‘Nosmo.”’ The other 
half of the door was open, and she could not see 
what was on it, but the name struck her as just 
the thing—so odd, so musical. 

She drove back next day and this time the 
other part of the door was closed and on it she 
read the word “KING.”’ That settled it and the 
baby was at once baptized Nosmo King Willis. 

Shortly afterward she took little Nosmo out to 
see hisname. This time both doors were closed 
and she saw the words “‘NO SMOKING.”’ 


Nature Works Wonderfully 


s ¥. 1E average man’sarmis thirty inches long; the 
average woman’s waistis thirty inches around. 
How wonderful are thy works, O Nature! 


A Fine Distinction 


*OME of the distinctions of life are very 

puzzling to me,”’ said Mrs. Gaddy. 

“Indeed,” said Professor Pundit; ‘‘ what, for 
example?” 

‘““When you write everything bad and mean 
in a man’s life in a book for everybody to read 
it’s biography, but when you tell the same things 
to a few people on a front porch it’s gossip.”’ 





The Only Perfect One 


Wr: .LIE was doing penance in the corner. 
Prese ntly he thought aloud pensively. 

“T can’t help it if I’m not perfect,” he sighed. 
y ‘T never heard of but one perfect boy anyway. 

‘Who was that?” asked his mother, thinking 
to point a moral. 

‘Papa,’ came the silencing reply, 
was little.”’ 


‘when he 


Too Much Politeness 


TOW then, young man,” said the angry 
farmer, ‘‘didn’t you see that board when 
you came trespassing in these woods?”’ 
“Yes, sir,” said the culprit meekly. 
** Well what did it say?”’ 
“‘T dunno. I was too polite to read any more 
when I saw the first word was ‘ Private.’” 
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(OMEN who are particular about the niceties of dress know how helpful is 


| lvory Soap in keeping fresh and clean the small but easily soiled items such 
_'' J as edgings, ribbons and gloves. 


They v use it freely, as often as necessary, for they know that even its continual use cannot injure the 
finest fabrics. And they do not hesitate to give this weekly or semi-weekly renovating their personal 


attention, for cleaning with Ivory Soap is an interesting, easy, simple pastime — not a tiresome, incon- 
venient, complicated task. 


It is impossible for Ivory Soap to do anything but cleanse gently, safely and pleasantly because it 
does not contain the harsh materials that make ordinary soaps injurious and troublesome. Ivory 1 1S 
pure, high grade soap — nothing else. 


To Wash Chamois Gloves 


Put on the gloves and clasp them. Wash with tepid 
water and Ivory Soap. Rinse in clear, tepid suds and 
let the gloves dry on the hands. When dry, draw 
them from the cuffs down, on the wrong side, and 
turn the fingers afterwards. 


To Wash White Silk Gloves 


Wet thoroughly in cold water, rub gently with 
Ivory Soap and pat in the hands, holding gloves 
under water. Rinse in clear, cold water and dry 
in a dark room. The work should be done at 
night. 
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IVORY SOAP . 99i%% PURE 
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THE “TBAGHERAGE 


AN EDITORIAL BY MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 


E ARE united upon the fact that the great question 

before the country is the betterment of rural life. Nor 
is it enough that we must urge rural people to produce more 
in the fruits of the field: they must have opportunities to live 
more. Particularly is this true of the young men and young 
women: their lives must be fuller and richer, or the country 
cannot hold them when the city beckons. 

Now when we see miniature model country settlements 
what do we find? Invariably we see the church, with the 
minister's house, the parsonage, adjoining it or close by. The 
minister, we say, must have a home and we provide one for 
him. That is perfectly right. 


UT what do we find in connection with the school? No 
community can be a success with its young people unless 
its educational facilities are right. We are already awakening 
to the necessity of making the schoolhouse a social center. 
But if we make of this schoolhouse a center for the best social 
life, does not much, does not really all depend upon the teacher? 
Is it not essential that there should preside over our rural 
schools the most efficient teachers, who will be given some 
sense of permanency? 

In other words, if the minister is entitled to a parsonage 
why is not the teacher entitled to a “teacherage”—a home 
adjoining or close by the school where she can live in comfort 
and where she can have a settled feeling? Is there anything 
that the mind can devise which would add more to the average 
teacher’s efficiency than to give her a home of her own? 

Only a very few of us have the slightest realization of the 
life of the average rural teacher: of the sacrifices she makes 
and of the actual privations suffered by reason of the itinerant 
domestic life that we ask of her. She knows not where she 
is to live in many an instance. She has to put up with what 
is provided: she is always in other folks’ homes: she is never 
given her individuality: never her privacy: never a spot that 
she can rightfully call her own. She is given a poorly venti- 
lated room: worse food: in all kinds of weather she is forced 
often to undertake long walks for which she is physically 
incapacitated, and yet we expect of her that she shall give her 
best to our children! 


RACTICALLY nothing is done to make the life of the 

rural teacher sweeter, easier or healthier. Her body is 
scarcely fed or considered, and yet we expect her to feed the 
minds of our children. The constant amazement with those 
who know the facts is that for the small pittance received and 
the privations endured any women or men can be found to 
take the positions. 

For all too long have we asked these hardships of the rural 
teachers of our children. The time has come when we must 
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provide a home for the country teacher. When she is unmar- 
ried a splendid opportunity exists for the combination of a home 
for the teacher and the visiting nurse who is now so rapidly 
becoming an established figure in rural communities. 

I call upon the women of every rural community to trans- 
late the need of a teacher’s home, or “teacherage” as it can be 
called, into an actuality. 

Naturally women will ask: “How can we do this?” 


HE first step is to combine just a few women — if possible 

a woman from each club or organization in your neighbor- 
hood—as a sort of efficiency committee, to study the con- 
ditions of your community. Then when these are convinced 
of the need of a “teacherage,” and have decided upon ways 
and means to make it possible, ask the members of all the 
organizations, as a whole, and the whole neighborhood to come 
to a general or town meeting; state the proposition and then 
cooperate in a practical manner to carry it into effect. Get 
the paper in your community to present it: enlist every influ 
ential man, the minister, the doctor, the merchant, in the cause. 
You will find more forces ready to codperate with you than 
you imagine. Induce some good speaker or speakers who 
know the subject and who know of instances where “teach- 
erages” have been established, to come to your town and tell 
what are the direct advantages and results achieved from 
housing the teacher ina home of his or her own. Invoke the 
aid of a State educational officer and have him present. 

Let me warn you on one point: Don’t pass a resolution 
and let the matter go at that. At too many meetings is this 
done under the impression that merely by passing a resolution 
something definite has been accomplished. The only resolu- 
tion that is worth anything is that which commits a body of 
women or men to actual work: to translate the sense of a 
meeting into a fact. But amere resolution which reflects only 
the sense of a meeting is valueless. 


F YOU will write to Mrs. Mary I. Wood, of the Burez + of 
Information of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, she will be glad to send you lit- 
erature showing where “teacherages” have been established 
and the good they have done. Mrs. Wood will serve you in 
this way whether you are a member of a woman’s club or not. 
Here is a service for the distinct good of our children in 
every small community, and one that every woman can render. 
It means the better teaching of our children: the greater efh- 
ciency of our teachers and a corresponding gain to our homes. 


President, The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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6 The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1914 
IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE WHETHER A WOMAN wishes No, THIS MAGAZINE IS NOT WAGING a campaign against 
that suffrage may come to her or not, this much is vital: smoking by men, But ina time when domestic economy 
that she should get ready for it. A woman should say to and the efficiency of men are watchwords of the day it is 
herself that it 7s going to come, and then prepare herself for just as well to look facts squarely in the face, as, for 
Getting it. That is, sheshould begin to open her eyes to the big world, Ci instance: 
wr Pee ‘ ‘ garettes § 
Ready for to this big country and to the community in which she lives, ' oad Bes ; That the cost of two ten-cent cigars a day, or of four 
‘“foieainn and try to find out what they all mean and stand for. Let ' & five-cent Cigars, is the equivalent of the bread money of two 
her make up her mind to take a half hour each day and read ; ordinary families for that day. 
Suffrage a good newspaper: in other words, get ‘‘ posted.’’ And that That the price of one box of cigarettes a day pays for the breakfast eggs 











is what every woman must do. For if the vote comes to the 
women in her State she will have to vote in order to offset the vote of some 
woman who may not be as desirable to the community as she tries to be. 

Suppose the vote doesn’t come her way, has she had her pains and spent 
her time for naught? Not at all. She is the gainer, for, whether she votes or 
not, every woman should know more about what the great questions of the 
day mean. There is not the slightest doubt that women would be better 
companions for the men of their families if they did know. So a woman really 
gains two or three distinct points by mentally granting that the privilege of 
suffrage may come to her, and preparing herself for the intelligent exercise 
of it before it comes. 

It is unwise for a woman to say: ‘“‘I don’t care about the vote.”” She must 
care. It behooves her to be ready if the ballot is given her, for when it is hers 
she must be ready. That much is sure and that much she can do. 





THIS MUCH THE DANCE CRAZE has done: it has brought 
a realization of physical exhilaration to thousands of women 
who before had been content to stay at home and munch 
chocolates and read novels. These women will not be 
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satisfied to return to their previous lackadaisical state: they 
of Folded have tasted the benefits of physical exercise that would 

have remained otherwise unknown to them. They have 
pags been danced into activity, and from this point they must 
is Over 








go on—not necessarily dancing, but working: doing some- 
thing. And that is the slogan of what we call the ‘‘new 
woman”: work! Not work for money, necessarily, but work for work’s sake: 
work for one’s own sake: work for others’ sakes: work for the town, the city 
and the State. The feminist movement is bound to crystallize into that great 
truth: the day of the idle woman is over: the day of the busy woman is here. 
The richest woman must work as well as the poorest: one for the preservation 
of others: the other for preservation of self. It is a world of working women 
that we are facing in the future: the world of folded hands we have left behind. 








| ~ | A WOMAN, EARNEST IN HER PURPOSE, recently awoke to 
| | the fact that it was her mission in life to better the condition 
ay of the poor. So she went to the slums on a voyage of sani- 
tary improvement, and found a poor woman who lived in 


What One 





one room with her children and a drunken husband. There 
was dirt in the corners and under the bed, and she pointed 

Woman . pe ) 
it out to the woman. The poor housekeeper took up a 
| Found Out broom, but, instead of attacking the dirt, attacked her 





visitor, hit her over the head and ‘‘dusted” her out of the 
room. The visiting woman’s purpose was earnest, but, like many another 
woman who seeks out the poor, she had no knowledge of human nature and 
no tact. It takes a great deal of tact to enter a home of poverty and create 
among the unfortunate inmates of it an atmosphere of interest and helpful- 
ness. It is not sympathy nor criticism that these people want. They want 
to know how to improve bad conditions: that is, if they want anything when 
they see you enter, bringing with you that air of prosperity and success in a 
world where they have found only poverty and hard luck through no fault of 
theirown. What the vast majority of women working among the poor do not 
understand is the tremendous importance of first creating a feeling of the 
sisterhood of women, and even then the ground for help is none too sure. It 
takes an infinitely clever and well-poised woman to do actual good in work 
among the poor and unfortunate; and yet so many well-intentioned girls 
and women go into it as if it were the easiest work for idle hands to do. 





IT WAs NoT SO LONG AGO when we never went to the 
& dentist until a tooth ached. But gradually the idea of going 





to have our teeth examined once or twice a year took root 
in the public mind, and the thought that a tooth looked at in 
Looking time might spare us an ache and save the tooth gained 
ground and is becoming very generally followed. But such 
After : . . : ae 
inconsistent creatures are we that the most sensitive mem- 
ber of the human body, the eye, is neglected until we feel 
“‘something must be the matter with my glasses,’”’ and then 
we go to the oculist. The very announcement that we are going to the 
oculist causes our family and friends to ask in alarm: ‘‘ Why, what’s the 
matter?’’ It took us a long while to accept preventive dentistry: it will 
probably take us an equally long time to accept preventive eye-treatment. 
But we ought to make a start in thinking about it, especially in the case of our 
children. Few things are more precious to us than our sight. Once each year 
is not too often to have our eyes just looked into. It is vital prevention. 


Our Eyes 











| THE FIRST SIGN OF NERVOUS DISORDER is that our 
ea | notion of the size of things is turned topsy-turvy. We see 
the big things as though they were small, and the small 
in lia things loom up mountainously. It is like looking through 
When the wrong end of a telescope. To see things in their true 
Things Get sizes, in their true relations, to keep a vigorous sense of 
proportion—this is half the battle of life. For most of our 
Topsy-Turvy | troubles come toward us raising such a dust and making 
such a noise that they appear several sizes larger than 
they really are. It is the wise soul and the cool head that allows in a life no 
more for the trifles than the space to which they are entitled. 











for three mornings, computed on the average price of eggs during a year. 

If we are asking women, in their home expenses, to be more efficient and 
more economical, how about the little wastes of men—small in themselves, 
but tremendously big in the aggregate? 





SOME FOLKs AREAPT TO ASK, not infrequently: “Are we 
really progressing in our training of children, over the old 
methods?’’ 


Yes, [think weare. In the daysof our Puritan fathers, 





for instance, discipline was synonymous with repression. 
| Are We > ; ; ; 

| Reall The old-time schoolmaster ruled with gruff authority and a 
| aid ; birch sprout. Children were to be seen on occasion and 
Improving? heard never. Every day began with a stern “Thou shalt 














not!’’ On family feast days famished little ones waited for 
‘second table’’ while the elder folks nibbled leisurely and spun long-drawn 
yarns of the early days. But scant consideration was given to the play 
instinct. Sunday was a nightmare of cold pie and arrested action. We came 
to feel the injustice of this attitude to child life, and the pendulum dipped to 
the other extreme. ‘“Snookums”’ took charge of the household. Sentiment 
turned upon the practice of corporal punishment. We gave youth “the free- 
dom of the city” in sorry reality. Adolescence demanded license in the 
name of liberty. As they grew these victims of our common error became 
flippant, unstable and gross. The young men became cynics in morals and 
the young womenread what we are pleased to call “problem novels.’’ Today, 
at middle life, they are mental tramps, emotional inebriates and _ social 
vagrants. Whatwe are doing today is better for this reason: Discipline has 
come to mean the sane control of the old system and the kinder understand- 
ing of the new. The delinquent gets justice seasoned with insight. We are 
long-circuiting the hotrevolt of youthwith playgrounds, domesticscience, hand 
crafts and summer camps. We are directing life force instead of ignoring it. 
And that is a tremendous advance. 


‘ 





CAN ANY ONE GIVE A GOOD REASON why we persist 


ii — WH. ‘ : 

1 iP | in creating ‘‘streets’’ and “avenues” in our new suburbs, 

FP | || when what we are really creating are ‘‘Ways,’” ‘“‘Roads’’ 

| Hh and “ Lanes,” and should soname them? We say when we 
“ Avenues” | move out to the suburbs that we do so because we want 


: ‘to get out of the city,” and then we deliberately drag the 

— | nomenclatureof the city with us. A “‘street’’ isessentially a 
oo word that we associate with a city thoroughfare: it is, in 
=== fact,according to adictionary definition, ‘‘a public highway 
with buildings on one or both sides, ina city.””. An ‘‘avenue” is, according to 
dictionary authority, ‘‘a wide or principal street: a broad thoroughfare.’’ 
Now try to imagine some of the so-called “avenues” in our suburbs as ‘‘ wide 
or principal streets,’’ or ‘‘broad thoroughfares.’’ Perhaps you live on such 
anavenue: a ‘‘ Maple Avenue,” say,a city block or two long and twenty feet 
wide! Would it not more truly reflect its real character and its surroundings 
had it been called ‘‘ Mapleway,” or ‘Maple Road”? And, above all, should 
we not be using our language alittle more correctly? One progressive little 
community is taking hold of this erroneous nomenclature and has changed 
a ‘‘Home Avenue” to“ Homeway’’: aone-block ‘‘ Maple Avenue” has become 
what it is: ‘‘Mapleway,’’ bordered with maple trees, and‘‘ Chestnut Avenue”’ 
has become “Chestnut Lane.” Why not be right instead of wrong in the 
use of the language, particularly when it is just as easy to be right ? 





|) A Group OF MEN casually came together at a dinner 
party the other evening, and one happened to look over the 
table, which the women had just left, and commented on 
the little alcohol that had been consumed. And here is 
| what what these men said. 

The first was a business man of large interests: “I 
wouldn’t think of voting for State prohibition, but let 
National prohibition come up and it will have my vote ina 
minute. Drinking has become an economic issue, and I 
am willing to give up my whisky and soda for the good of the many.” 

The second was a large employer of men, some eighteen thousand: “I 
am ready for National prohibition: up to this time it has seemed a far-away 
ideal tome: now see it as a pure efficiency measure.”’ 

The third was a clear-seeing Irishman: ‘‘Alcohol has been the curse of my 
people. I have stopped taking it, after forty years of occasional drinking, 
and my vote is ready for National prohibition.” 

‘Go ahead,’’ said the fourth man, a railroad official of high standing: “I 
am ready for it personally, and so are all the officials of our road.”’ 

A physician was the fifth: ‘‘ Medicine can do withoutit: science is against 
it: the old idea of alcohol as a food is exploded. Iam all ready for my vote 
for National prohibition.”’ 

It was a club man who spoke next: ‘When I see drinking among the 
caddies at our club, and our caddy-master silly with it, I am ready to give 
up my cocktail and vote against the whole business.” 

And, last of all, was a wholesale dealer in liquor who started the talk and 
who finished with this significant statement: ‘‘ You’re right: we are seeing 
the handwriting on the wall. I said at a meeting of our wholesale liquor 
dealers the other evening that we didn’t have five years of life ahead of us. 
Strange as it may seem to you I would vote for National prohibition. It's 
for the best all around.” 

Not a dissenting voice: 
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and spread out her toes with a sigh of relief. “My 


” 


S E TURKINGTON pushed off her tight satin slippers 


goodness, but I’m tired of standing!”’ she said. ‘‘Come 
in, Vivi, and do be comfortable! We'll have some trays 
up here. Betty’ll be along pretty soon. It went off well, 
didn’t it?’” 

“Awfully well”; and Vivi Winquist, her brown eyes 
a-twinkle under graying hair, slipped into a comfortable 
basket-chair. ‘‘To think of your daughter really being old 
enough to come out, Sue! But where zs Betty? I know 
Phyllis was too busy to come; _she told me of some appoint- 
ment about prison business with the Mayor. But I asked 
(ynthia Girard where her mother was, and she said she was 
coming.” 

"She was going for a ride in the park and then she was 
going to get here before five,” Sue answered, sinking back 
relaxed into her loose kimono. ‘I don't understand what's 
happened; but she'll bealong all right—there, what’s that ?” 

Somehow, as a sharp knock sounded on the door, they 
knew it for hers and did not rise as she came in, but held out 
each a friendly hand from their various comfortable poses. 

“Well, old lady, how goes it ?” said Vivi bluffly. 


JETTY always looked different from other people. This 
evening she looked positively theatrical amidst their neg- 
ligee in her severe riding-clothes, with a Park derby, and a 
tiny shell-mounted crop in her gauntleted hand. “I suppose 
you haven’t heard?’’ she asked abruptly. 

They started. 

“Cynthia really engaged to his Young American High- 
ness ?”’ Vivi hazarded. 

“She is, as a matter of fact—though you won’t mention 
it. But it’s not that I meant; it’s Phyllis. You haven't 
heard anything ?” 

“Betty! What?’’ They leaned toward her eagerly. 

Phyllis, though ten years their junior, had been for many 
years nearly enough allied to them to warrant her contem- 
poraries’ jibe that she hung around the 
older women. Betty had enlisted her in 
the civic activities which had become 
the overwhelming interest of her life; Sue, 
who had known her since they were “‘ little 
girl’’ and ‘‘ younglady” together at school, 
had dressed her for her wedding; and Vivi 
had chosen the wonderful layette for the 
second wonderful baby, born shortly after 
the Fellowes family had moved out into 
the country which they had long since 
deserted —now a quaint, silent little girl of 
five. They had watched her take, one by 
one, the ditches and hedges of the great 
steeplechase of married life, and now that 
they had seen her triumphantly driving 
that tricky three-in-hand, her husband, 
her childrenand her business, nowthatshe, 
the wonder of her little circle, had proved 
so much, so well—what had happened ? 
For that something had happened Betty’s 
dry voice and controlled manner warned 
them. 

‘““For Heaven’s sake, Bet, what is it ?”’ 
Sue repeated nervousiy. 

‘“When are you dining?” Betty asked 
abruptly. ‘Usual time?’”’ 

“We're not dining,’’ Sue explained 
eagerly; ‘‘ we sent the men off to the club 
and I’m going to have some trays sent up. 
Dinner’s too much after sucha tea. You'll 
stay, of course. What isit, Betty?” 

**Oh, yes, I'll stay,” said Betty. ‘She 
and Bob are going to separate, that’sall.”’ 


O ONE spoke, and the flicker of the 
coals inthe English grate was the only 
sound in the pink-and-white room. 

Vivi cleared her throat. ‘‘You can’t 
mean that, Betty,’’ she said. 

Sue gulped back her breath, ‘‘ Who— 
who told you ?”’ she demanded. 

“*She told me herself.’’ Betty took off 
the stiff derby and laid her gauntlets and 
crop carefully along the brim. ‘I was rid- 
ing inthe Park. Justnearthe Mall Phyllis 
was standing. She’d evidently got out of 
a taxi and waited for me; she had a lot 
of papers and account books in her arms, 
‘Look here a moment, will you, Betty?’ 
she said; and I said: ‘What can I do for 
you, Phyl?’ ‘I just wanted to tell you 
that Bob and I have decided to separate,’ 
she said. ‘What d’you mean, idiot?’ said I. ‘We should be 
idiotsif we didn’t,’ said she. ‘It’s all settled, and ] wanted 
you to know.’ Of course I gave my horse to the groom to 
take back and jumped into the taxi with her. She was 
perfectly calm about it, and we had it out. She was going 
to a committee meeting at the Mayor’s house.” 

‘*But, Betty, why—what—I don’t understand!’’ Sue’s 
eyes were full of tears, her soft cheeks quivered. “Doesn't 
Bob—are they—did he—what is it, Betty?”’ 

Betty sat down carefully on a small cane taboret and 
crossed her riding boots deliberately. “I may as well tell 
you that in my opinion the thing’s hopeless,” she said, ** I 
don’t see any way out of it myself.” 

At this Sue broke down and sobbed. Vivi bit her lip and 
turned away her head. 
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‘‘ Bob Fellowes,” said Betty, ‘“‘has been called to California 
to be his brother’s senior partner in Los Angeles, and he has 
accepted. He was invited by wire and he accepted by wire. 
Phyl was in Albany. That was Monday. She got back 
Thursday morning. This is Friday.”’ 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Sue disgustedly. ‘‘ How 
insane! Of course Bob will be reasonable. All Phyl asks 
is—is ”’ She stopped, opened her mouth, then stopped 
again. 

‘“Yes?’’ Betty inquiredironically. ‘“ AllPhylasksis * 

‘Of course that’s a pretty big contract,” Vivi interposed 
quietly. ‘‘Is Bob going to California forever ?” 

“Fora term of years,’’ Betty answered; “that’s all he will 
say. He told herthat he was likely to come back after a few 
years, but that it wasa great honor, would delight his father 
enormously, would advance hima great deal professionally, 
and he himself would like it. He also said—and I believe 
him,”’ she added honestly —“ that the fact that he would like 
itis not the fact that decides his going.”’ 

““And Phyl won’t give up her work?” Vivi Winquist’s 
face had fallen; she was very fond of Phyllis. 

“Phyl won’t give up her work. She says heshould have 
consulted her before wiring.’’ 

‘* And so he should! I don’t blame her a bit !”” Suemopped 
her eyes furiously; her voice shook with anger, 

“Still she wasin Albany,” said Betty slowly. 

““He might have used the telephone. There are such 
things!’’ Sue snapped. 

‘“Who keeps the children?’’ Vivi asked suddenly, 

‘““That’s interesting too,” said Betty, looking curiously at 
them. ‘‘ He keeps them, of course.”’ 

‘*Oh, Betty !” Sue held out her hands beseechingly. 













“Out of Sedays Daughter 
the Mother of Jomorrow 
Had Been Born’ 
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But Betty only shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Why not? 
They're his children, There’s no law against a man’s going 
to California to live,” she said carelessly. 

**She wouldn’t give them up! Phyl’s very determined, 
once she begins. He wouldn’t leave her Felicia ?”’ 

Betty shook her head. ‘‘ That’s his price for the divorce. 
Of course he’d let her get it.”’ 

“*But why must they be divorced ?’’ Sue wailed despair- 
ingly, ‘‘ Why can’t they just agree to separate fora while?” 

“*He says separations are ridiculous,” said Betty shortly. 
“It’s divorce or nothing. She’s got to choose, that’s all. 
He’ll stand the divorce, because everybody will know the 
real reason, and he won’t contest it. She’ll get the children 
technically, and then he takes them as a matter of fact.’’ 

“*Tt’s wicked,’ Sue gulped. 

“It’s quite practical,” said Vivi Winquist. ‘‘I do think 
separation is worse than divorce,”’ she added soberly. 


“ASA MATTER of fact Bob is as fond of the children as 

Phylis,’’ Betty went on slowly. ‘‘ He sees quite as much 
of them. Phyllis is proud of them and looks after them as 
wellas the average—better, | think; but Bob really enjoys 
being with them more, it seems to me. He likes children; 
Phyl never did, really. I think if she had to be a great deal 
with them it would bore her.” 

“Oh, Betty!”” and Sue’s eyes brimmed again. 

“‘She’s right,”’ said Vivi briefly. 

Betty sighed and rose, ‘‘ Well now you know all about it,” 
she said wearily. ‘‘Do you want to see her? She’s willing 
enough, but she won’t be reasoned with or teased. Shall | 
tel—telephone her?” 

Vivi got up suddenly. ‘‘Betty, where is Phyllis?” she 
demanded. 

“‘In the hall—downstairs,’ 
she’s teased she won’t a 

Vivi ran to the door and stood in the upper hall. ‘‘Phy!! 
Phyl! Come up, you lunatic!’’ she called quickly. ‘Come 
up this moment! Get her something to 
eat, Sue, and hurry !” she added. 

Sue took up the house telephone from 
its table near her sofa. “Bring up some 
supper for four,” she ordered; ‘‘ bring it 
directly, please.” 

And then the door opened and Phyllis 
stood in the room. She had changed lit- 
tle since the days when she had burst into 
Betty’s room, brimming with the first ex- 
cited bulletins of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Prison Reform Committee. She was slim- 
mer and to Vivi Winquist’s gratified eye 
more carefully tailored and hatted. Even 
the thinning of her heavy, molasses-tinted 
hair had not been without its compensa- 
tions, for what was left of it aftera year 
of intermittent neuralgic headaches, due 
undoubtedly to overstrain, was noweffect- 
ively waved into a soft frame for her face, 
and the velvet toque that perched above 
it was as cleverly adjusted as Mrs. V. V. 
Winquist’sownhats. Mrs. Bob Fellowes, 
to put it briefly, looked not unlike that 
‘‘well-dressed New York woman” of her 
one-time scorn, 
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said Betty suddenly, ‘but if 














HEY braced themselves unconsciously 

for a little struggle to win her confi- 
dence, to soften the obstinacy that experi- 
ence had led them to expect when she 
confronted them with some new, already 
determined policy. 

But she turned to each of them with her 
gray eyes sad and questioning. “Well, I 
suppose you’re through with me?’’ said 
Phyllis shyly. 

And that wasall, Notan argument, not 
a defense, not an explanation—only that 
sad little question, and a softening of her 
gray eyes that misted them to blue and 
sent Sue back somehow to the days when 
Phyllis had been Doctor Ferris’s little girl 
with the great braids and the square, cleft 
chin. 

“Yes, of course we are!” Vivi got out 
roughly. ‘*‘ You didn’t expect we'd ever 

speak to you again, did you? Don’t bea 
= donkey, Phyl. Sit down; you look tired 
——— to death.” 

Phyllis loosened her frogged jacket and 
sat on the arm of a chintz-ruffled wing- 
chair. “I am,’’ she said simply. ‘‘Did 

Susan get my roses, Sue? I simply couldn’t come; today 
was the only afternoon the Mayor could give me, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor was asked especially. They've got 
Lady What’s-Her-Name, the wife of the Governor-General 
of Canada, you know, to say she will take the general presi- 
dency, and they want me to go there and speak before a big 
mass meeting of women in Toronto.” 

“Oh,” they murmured; and, ‘Shall you go?’’ said Sue, 
evidently impressed to the point of forgetting what they had 
just heard. Sue's wasa simple soul, and she had never been 
able to share the amusement of the others at Phyllis’s rapid 
rise to the seats of the mighty and her spectacular, reporter- 
haunted trips to every big city in the United States. 

Just now, because she had especially tender recollections 
of Canada, Sue smiled reminiscently and went on: ‘‘Oh, I 


























hope you do go, Phyl. Canada’s so lovely, you know. Jimmy 
and I went there for our wedding trip for the fishing. Of 
course it wouldn’t be quite the same, your trip - a 

‘**No, not quite,” said Phyllis dryly; ‘‘on the contrary, in 
fact.” 

“Sue!” the others cried disgustedly, and, as Sue flushed, 
bit her lip and stammered,‘‘Oh, Phyl, you know I didn’t mean 
it !”’ and burst into nervous tears, they wavered between her 
and Phyllis, who sat with pursed mouth and eyes hardened 
to agate gray. 

“Shut up, Sue,” said Vivi roughly at length. 
would suppose that this was your affair! 
didn’t mean to make a fool of yourself !”’ 

““Excuse me, all of you, but really I must laugh,” Betty 
(Girard murmured, and the supper trays found them laughing 
together, more or less hysterically, but still laughing. 

The tension was broken now, and the two serving-maids 
found nothing out of the usual in this schoolgirl feast. Betty 
sighed with pleasure as her own particular little table pre- 
sented its white-napkined tray for her inspection, 

“Scrambled eggs, bacon, thick soup—thank goodness!”’ 
she cried. ‘‘If it had been a ‘cold party’ !” 

“| should scream out loud if I saw any more salad,”’ said 
Sue plaintively. ‘‘But there’s not much, so I hope you all 
had plenty of tea.” 

‘‘Why, not a bit,” 
why I’m so nearly dead. 
then 

““Yes, yes,” Vivi interrupted hastily, ‘“‘I had lots myself. 
How about you, Phyl?” 

“Oh, 1 had my tea at—at—no, I didn’t. 
Betty —the taxi —— 

“Of course,” Betty interrupted in her turn, glaring at 
Vivi; ‘‘now eat it while it’s hot, child; you told me you'd 
hardly tasted luncheon, you had to talk so at the Mayor’s.” 





“* Anybody 
Phyl knows you 


“that’s 
I was riding, and then— 


Betty exclaimed suddenly; 
I forgot. 





I was with 


HEY attacked the soupinsilence. Vivi, always capricious 

of appetite, satisfied herself quickly and watched the 
others. When they had begun on the eggs and bacon she 
spoke deliberately: ‘“‘ My friends, we’re acting like idiots; do 
you know it? Now listen to your Aunty Winquist.”’ 

Phyllis started slightly. Ever since her little Felicia had 
insisted on this title she and Bob had laughingly adopted it, 
and it rang like a cracked bell in her heart. 

‘*Don’t you see,’”’ Vivi continued, “‘that we can’t go on 
this way, butting against this subject at every turn? We're 
going to embarrass each other and hurt Phyllis’s feelings 
every five minutes unless we have this thing out. We’ve 
all practically agreed not to tease you; Phyl, and we’re 
not going to. Betty’s told us all about it, of course. 
Speaking for myself, I want to say right here that how- 
ever sudden these things may appear to outsiders, even 
to close friends, as a matter of fact I don’t believe they 
ever are sudden. A lot goes on before the smash comes 
that nobody ever knows. It’s been so in the other cases 
I’ve known and it’s probably so with you and Bob.” 

Phyllis bit off half a slice of bacon composedly and 
chewed it. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said presently, ‘‘it zs so with me 
and Bob.” 

“Of course. Well, Phyl, though you’re not our age, 
you're no chicken, and you’ve been married eleven 
years. If you and your husband have decided to do 
this it’s your affair; and if you want to do it enough 
to stand the talk, and the wrench, and your father’s 
feelings about it all, and the children, and all the rest, 
why it’s not likely that anything your friends can think 
of to say on the spur of the moment is going to change 
you.” 

‘I’m glad you look at it that way,’ said Phyllis, 
buttering a roll, ‘‘ because you're dead right, Vivi.”’ 

‘“Now I don’t know about Sue,’’ Vivi pursued, 
“because no one knows what Sue will or won’t say, but 
all I do know is that she must say it in private. Speak- 
ing for ‘the crowd’ it’s all over and all right, and’ 
nobody’s going to argue with you, my dear. That being 
the case there’s no harm in discussing your plans, is 
there?’’ She paused and looked directly at Phyllis. 

Betty drew a long breath. ‘Good old Vivi!’ she U 
commented, “‘ when it’s a question of horse sense ——”’ 5 

Phyllis looked frankly back at Vivi. ‘‘ You're all 1 
right, Vivi Winquist,’’ she said, ‘‘and you certainly y 
know how to put things. I don’t mind discussing my 
plans a bit in the world; why should I? Especially as 
| haven’t got any in particular. I shall go back to live 
with Father, of course.”’ 

‘*Then your father knows?” quavered poor Sue, 
poking among her scrambled egg, her eyes too blurred 
with tears to see her way about the plate. 

‘‘Father? Why of course! It’s naturally no great 
pleasure to him, but he sees it has to be.”’ 


” 


IVI cleared her throat and drove her fork into the 
tiny jam tart on her plate. ‘The only thing that I 





can’t get into my head, Phy], is the utter lack of reason 
for all this,’’ she burst out. ‘‘I’m not arguing, but 
please let me ask you if Betty is right: is it really just 
because Bob wants to go to California? Couldn’t you 
stand it fora year or two? You know he won’t stay 
there; they never do.” 

‘*T love the way you’re not arguing, Vivi!” Phyllis’s 
lips quivered and her eyes warmed as she flashed one 
of the old jolly glances at her friend. 

Vivi smiled back, but persisted. 
Phyllis! Only I want to know. 
his point ?”’ 

‘*Since you ask me,’’ Bob’s wife replied, ‘‘I don’t 
mind saying that I think it is. Just. I’m sorry you 
find it so utterly lacking in reason, Vivi. [| should 





‘“No, honestly, 
Isn’t it just to prove 





getting worse and worse for a year. He disapproves of 
everything | do, and everything he says gets on my nerves. 
He and | bring out the very worst of each other. I’ve got so 
that really I dislike being in the room with him.’ 
Vivi sighed and pushed away her little table. 
Phyl, really? Is it like that?” she asked softly. 

“Tt's like that,” Phyllis repeated quietly. ‘‘There’s no 
good thinking about the past; these things happen, that’s 
all. It seems to me a perfectly disgusting idea that people 
who feel that way should keep on in the same house.” 

“It’s medieval,’’ said Betty shortly. 

“Exactly. And neither of us is medieval. We went into 
this with our eyes open and on the basis of a firm; well the 
partnership dissolves, that’s all.’”’ 

‘*The only possible answer to that,” Vivi remarked, 
that this is the only kind of firm that leaves the partners with 
two extra human beings as a result of the partnership !”’ 

‘And yet,” said Sue thoughtfully, ‘I wonder just how 
good for those children it would be to live in an atmosphere 
like that Phyl describes? How long can you deceive them?” 


“Really, 


ND as your only object in torturing yourselves and each 
other is to deceive them * Betty exploded, then 
checked herself abruptly as the maids came in for the trays. 
“And yet—and yet there must be things you can do!” 
Vivi began again wistfully. ‘‘Oh, Phyl, dear, if you only knew 
what a difference time makes! If you could only go away 
for a while.” 
“Thank you, Vivi, but that’s just what I don’t want to do; 
I should just have to keep going away. You know plenty of 
people that do it, don’t you? How does it work out ?”’ 
‘Vivi means me, Phyl, but she’s too well bred to say so,”’ 
Betty remarked nonchalantly. ‘I don’t mind. She means 
that when after nine years of it the bottom fell out with 
Walter and me, I thought it over (assisted by your father, 
by-the-way, Phyl), picked up the children and ran over to 
Europe. It was all right, of course; I was going for study in 
Paris and languages for the children. We stayed there two 
years, and Walter came over now and then, and | came back 
finally with a few medals and two French children, and we 
settled down. That’s all. It’s been tried before, of course, 
and often works.”’ 
‘But you don’t deny it was a good thing, Betty?’ Sue's 
voice was eager. 
“‘T—don’t—know.” 
rich voice dropped a tone. 





Betty’s eyes grew somber and her 
“Tt was ten years ago, Susie—and 





WHEN THE ORGANIST PLAYS 





Gliding close, close to the heart, 


Life—it is more than it seems! 


Builder of Harmony’s ways, 
Paths to the petulant storm, 
Paths to the altar of praise, 
Wrought out of silence to form; 
Builder, your paths are for me; 
Godward I leap o’er your lays; 
Gladdened, I rush to the sea; 
Hilltops I gain through the haze! 
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Dreamer and Builder and Guide !— 
Lead where the soul never faints; 

Lead where Love’s oceans are wide; 
Lead to the feet of the Saints! 

I am self-blinded and dumb; 
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have thought anybody would find such an attitude a 





sufficient explanation for any woman’s doing as I am.”’ 

‘I think Bob is horrid —horrid !”’ sobbed Sue. 

‘* But to ruin everything,’’ Vivi began. 

Betty interrupted her sharply. ‘‘Everything?”’ she 
cried. ‘‘Good Heavens, Vivi Winquist, is life nothing 
but marriage? Do you honestly believe that two 
persons should go on fretting and rasping and madden 








Earth isa Kingdom of Pride; . . . 
Hark!—You are bidding me come! 
Play !—I am borne on the tide! 
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“t's just a deadlock, you see, Sue,’’ Vivi put in wearily. 
“If Phyllis had no money and depended entirely upon her 
husband she’d have to go. If she were the average wom: in 
she’d run after her children like a cat after her kittens, and 
simply revenge herself by making Bob miserable ever after, 
As it is she feels that she’s more likely to make a mess of her 
life with the children under certain circumstances than with- 
out them under certain others. In short, if she won’t pay 
Bob’s price she loses the children. That is, I suppose you do, 
Phyl? You wouldn’t have any case?”’ 

“Oh, no; Bob is perfectly able to support me. 
go with him it’s up to me.” 

“‘T think it’s all rather silly, you know,” Betty remarked 
disinterestedly. “‘l believe that in another generation 
Phyllis will have exactly as much to say as to where she wil! 
live as Bob has. Suppose she earned more than he dovs 
today? Suppose she were a lawyer and had a fine position 
here?”’ 

‘““None of that makes any difference,” Vivi interrupte| 
decisively, ‘‘and you all know it. If Phyllis loved Bobenough 
she’d go. If he loved her enough he'd stay. If they both 
loved the children enough they’dc ompromise, Asit is they're 
both perfectly honest—and perfec tly selfish.’ 

“Selfish!’” Phyllis faced her defiantly. ‘‘Of course you 
all make fun of me and none of you have taken this prison 
work seriously since you left the Board one by one,” she 
began hotly; “but I want you to know that I do take i 
seriously and that it’s my work! It means as much to me, 
Betty Girard, as your portrait painting, though I don’t make 
a tenth of what you do.” She paused. They listened breath 
lessly. “‘It doesn’t need much of a clairvoyant, Vivi, to see 
that you think I’m in the wrong,” she began again stiffly. 

““Wrong?”’ the older woman repeated. ‘‘ Who said any- 
thing about wrong? Or right 2? When I see a person throw 
ing away a string of pearls for a string of buttons do I call 
her wrong? I call her blind, that’s all.’”’ 


If I won't 


HYLLIS allowed the silence that fell on the room to last 
no longer. ‘It’s a pity I didn’t develop your taste for 
the country, Vivi,’’ she began. 

But Vivi stopped her r abruptly. ““My taste for the coun- 
try? Are you crazy, Phyl?” she cried. ‘‘ You know per 
fectly well it was your father who sent me there! [remember 
so well sitting in his office while he told me the truth about 
Victor; he said pretty dreadful things to me—but they were 
all true. | never cared anything about the country, Phyl. 
But | suppose Doctor Ferris knew that I had executive 
ability, and that | might as well put it into Victor and 
thec hildren as into prison reform. And it made Victor 
over; he couldn’t stand New York.” 

Ina flash Victor’s heavy, weak, lovable face appeared 
to each of them, and they nodded soberly. 

os And Vv al—he' s more like his father than anybody 
guesses,’’ Vivi went on as if to herself. ‘I trained him 
for six years to love the country, and now it’s all 
right.’”” She drew a long breath. ‘“‘It nearly broke my 
heart to leave all the committees and come out here; 
that’s why I worked so hard at it and made it go. But 
I used to cry all over the model pigpens at first. If 
Phyl thinks she’s the only one! Why just before we 
came out here Victor as good as told me that, as far as 
he was concerned, if I wanted a divorce I could get it. 
But I didn’t think it was quite square to the children 
to consider it even. So we—we got by it.” 

‘And fellin love and lived happy ever after !’’ Phyllis 
added vindictively. 

‘Phyl !”’ 

But Vivi smiled away Sue’s indignant cry. ‘I don’t 
mind, Sue; she’s only a baby really, and she’s angry 
because she’s not in love. Ail that seems very childish 
when you get to where you see what it’s all for. Why 
I'd go through it all over again, just to feel as con- 
tented about that boy of mine as | dotoday. There's 
nothing lasts but that.”’ 

‘“‘Isn’t there, Betty?” Phyllis begged, turning to her. 
You don’t think that, do you?” 
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Ht - ; ETTY GIRARD twisted her beautiful artist’s hands 

i Crafts on melodious streams, about her knee and evaded Phyllis’s pleading eyes. 

ke Lingering but to depart ; ‘a ‘Why I really can’t go back on my job now, can I?” 
= D b , = she queried, parrying. Suddenly she lifted her heavy, 
aoe reamer, you Dear me away ; keg sweeping lids and faced the younger woman full. ‘‘ I'll 
lam the freight of your dreams; = | put it this way,” she said quickly. ‘‘ Your father, not 

Mi ; nd daw - i sO Many years ago, caught me when I was just about 

ine 1s a Mystical day ; ' ready to—to make an ass of myself. There—there 


really was a man—that time. Your father didn’t waste 
much time over moral platitudes, but he said one thing 
I never could forget. ‘You’ve made a family,’ he said 
(we were walking through the woods at your place, 
Vivi), ‘and that’s something more than you and your 
husband and your children; it’s a real vital thing, a 
thing witha spirit, a definite entity, a something beyond 
its parts, with a foundation and a personality all its 
own. it!’’ she 
repeated softly. ‘‘‘And now you can’t get away from 
it. That is the one thing that convinces me of the 
essential necessity of the family,’ your father said; ‘it 
is the one thing men make, besides their laws and their 
religions, that they can’t get away from.’ I can quote 
it exactly,” she said. ‘“‘I have never forgotten a word 
of it. It moved me very much. I saw suddenly what 
he meant. ‘They invent these three things for com- 
fort and security,’ he said,’’ she continued dreamily, 
‘**and they find themselves in a trap.’”’ 

They watched her, fascinated. 

‘“‘ And then he said: ‘And yet, within this triangular 
trap of religion, law and the family, civilization grows 
and history watches and art is born!’"’ Her great, 
beautiful eyes kindled. ‘‘ And sol saw what he meant,” 
she repeated, ‘‘ what he meant ——— Oh, Phyl, I'll back 
you up in anything you want to do, but don’t make any 
mistake and get mixed on this thing; there’s not a 
portrait | ever painted | wouldn’t throw into the fire if 
it would help to make my boy the great artist ] know 
he can be!”’ 

Her rich voice rang like a thrilling bell; they realized 
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ing each other for thirty years more just to keep up the 
solemn fiction of a marriage ? 

‘Not for themselves, no,”’ said Vivi slowly, ‘“‘I don’t. 
When there are no children | think people should do as they 
please; I can’t see who suffers then. But in this case ——”’ 

‘In this case | suppose you think I’m an ogre,’’ Phyllis 
broke in sharply. ‘But I’ve thought it all out a hundred 
times, and I’ve come to the same conclusion every time. | 
know you’re supposed to give up everything for the children, 
but I could never do it, Vivi and Sue, and there’s no use pre- 
tending. If Bob drank or was shiftless or— or anything really 
dreadful, I should put up with everything, of course, if | 
couldn't get the children. But it’s not so; he will probably 
be much better for them than | should be. There’s nothing 
the matter with him except that he’s perfectly impossible to 
live with and we’re driving each other crazy. It’s heen 


DECORATION BY HERBERT PAUS 


I had my pictures, you know. | worked like a demon in 
Paris, and saw a lot of people who were all doing the same 
thing, and really made good. What would Phyl have in that 
way’? Then I took my children a little more seriously than 
Phyl does, and anyway I had to; Walter never understood 
children. 1 couldn’t have left them. But if Phyl did go to 
California what would she do there?” 

‘‘Wouldn’t Bob go for a year and leave you here? Every- 
body would understand.” 

“Very practical, Vivi,’’ Phyllis replied dryly. ‘I’m quite 
willing myself, but he says no. Here’s where we decide it, 
he says. Either he’s the head of the family or he’s not.” 

‘*But he doesn’t have to go.”’ 

“And | don’t have to stay,” said Phyllis honestly. 

(Page 8) 


that they had never before known quite exactly the 
color of her eyes. 

‘“You see, Phyl, we’re none of us a bit different from Sue 
at bottom,” Vivi said as lightly as she could. 

Sue’s eyes widened. ‘Oh, Vivi, how can you? | know 
perfectly well [’m not clever like the rest of you,” she 
protested. ° 

“You're the happiest woman in the crowd,” said Vivi 
briefly. 

“Oh, well ——” 

“Of course we couldn’t all marry Jimmy; we understand 
that,’’ Betty added mockingly. 

Sue still blushed and proved it. ‘‘ But all the same it was 
your father who saved me, Phyl,’ she went on bravely 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 56 
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This “ painless childbirth’ 


translate it ‘* Half asleep.” 
at the Frauenklinik in Freiburg. 


Now what is this scopolamine? many a woman will ask. 
rhe word itself is pronounced as if it were spelt ‘‘sco-po- 
la-mean”’ with the strong emphasis on the last syllable. 


COPOLAMINE is an old drug. It is the active principle 
of Scopola carniolica, a member of the Solanaceze (potato 
family), others of which are belladonna (deadly nightshade), 


stramonium (Jimson weed), and hyos- 
cyamus (henbane). 

These all contain the alkaloids 
atropine, hyoscyamine and hyoscine. 
Scopola contains an alkaloid composed 
of about equal parts of hyoscyamine 
and atropine—acting like belladonna 
but with less strength. 

The use of scopolamine in the medi- 
cal profession did not originate in 
Freiburg at the Baden University, but 
its use in childbirth has been there 
developed by Professor Dr. Bernhardt 
Kroenig, a leading specialist in gyne- 
cology, and Professor Dr. Karl Gauss, 
a famous specialist in hypodermic 
anesthesia. These two men are the in- 
spiration and heads of the ‘‘ Women’s 
Clinic’’ at Freiburg. 

Fifteen years ago a Baden physician, 
Doctor Schneiderlin, used scopolamine 
largely in his treatment of nervous 
troubles and in making the sleepless 
sleep. Other doctors have used it in 
the treatment of insanity. 

Doctor Kroenig’s first experiments 
with its use in childbirth were at the 
University of Jena in Saxe-Weimar, 
before he came to the Baden University 
at Freiburg. 

It is now about ten years since it 
was first used in the Frauenklinik in 
the confinement cases, and during this 
time it has been used in several thou- 
sand cases. 

When the doctors first began to use 
it for childbirth they used very small 
doses of scopolamine, holding out the 
lure of less pain to induce a consent 
on the mother’s part to the experi- 
mentation. Gradually the physicians 
grew bolder, using more and more as 
they saw the pain receding before the 
drug, until after two years of constant 
daily experimentation these men found 
the exact practical amount to admin- 
ister to abolish pain entirely with no 
ill effects whatever on either mother or 
child. 

It is used in hypodermic injections 
in conjunction with morphine, the 
proportions being: 


00045 
First dose me. 
015 M. 
0001 
Second dose Sc. 
605 M. 


It is claimed by these Freiburg doc- 
tors that scopolamine in no way in- 
terferes with the vigorous muscular 
movement required in the mother dur- 
ing the birth of the child. 

When a mother is sleeping peace- 
fully, her muscles obediently obeying 
Nature’s commands, fulfilling all their 
functions perfectly, the necessity to 
hurry the birth is done away with en- 
tirely. 

The mothers, having had no nervous 
shock and no unnatural bodily struggle, 
make a very rapid recovery. 


TALKED with nearly a dozen moth- 

ers who have slept “The Twilight 
Sleep’’ and I could get but the one 
reply to my persistent questioning: 
‘‘But surely there were some after- 
pains?”’ 

‘“No,”’ each one said to me in reply, 
‘‘T did not suffer either during or after 
the birth.” 

There are several American women 
in Freiburg at present who have had 
children by “The Twilight Sleep” 
method. One American mother living 
here has had three babies with scopo- 
lamine. 

Another American mother said to 
me yesterday: ‘“‘I deliberately came 
here to have a baby at the Frauen- 
klinik, so that I might know all about 
scopolamine from personal experience, 
so that I might be able to tell about it 
authoritatively to other women.” 

It seemed strange to me that of all 
the seven American women who have 
experienced ‘‘The Twilight Sleep”’ six 
are still in Freiburg; the seventh is in 
Switzerland. 

This seemed so odd to me that I 
asked: ‘‘Haven’t any of you people 
homes ?”’ 

They laughed and explained: 

Two were staying in Freiburg because 
they had Freiburg wetnurses and they 
did not want to make a change of 
“‘cow’’ until the babies were older. 

One had returned to Freiburg to 
bring her sister-in-law. 

One is married to a Professor in the 
University. 

One has returned to Freiburg to 
study the method for professional 
purposes. 

In the cases of these mothers the 
facts of their experiences with the 
“‘Dammerschlaf”’ have been passed on 
from one to another. 


method is known in Freiburg 
as ‘‘Dammerschlaf,”’ which in literal translation means 
“The Twilight Sleep,’’ though a more practical mind might 
It is a term which has originated 
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The first American mother ever freated here just chanced 
to be in Freiburg when her sixth child was to be born, so she 
went to the Frauenklinik for her baby to be born and dis- 
covered about the scopolamine method by accident. She 
has since returned to Freiburg for the births of her seventh 
and eighth child. 

Mrs. Sargent, of Nebraska (whose baby’s two-months-old 
birthday party I had attended a few days before), told me 
this about her experience: ‘ 

“T didn’t even feel the injection of the scopolamine, for 
they first used cocaine on the spot before using the hypo- 
dermic needle. Very soon after I found myself growing 






THE OPINIONS OF EMINENT OBSTETRICIANS 


HE use of scopolamine-morphine as an anesthetic in labor is no new 
thing: introduced by Von Steinbiichel in 1902, it has been tried in this 
country, as well as in Europe, by numerous obstetricians. My own observa- 
tions, published in 1903, led me at the time to favor this therapeutic means 
of producing the ‘‘ Twilight Sleep”’ and removing the consciousness of pain, 
or at least preventing all remembrance of it. I have long since abandoned 
this agent, however, for two reasons: 
First, because it has apparently been the cause, occasionally, of fetal 
asphyxia. 
Second, because the effect of the drug on the mother is often uncertain, 
and unless used with great care may cause unfavorable or dangerous results. 
Moreover we have other and safer measures for the relief of pain in labor. 
So I have given up teaching the use of scopolamine in my lectures. 


CHARLES M. GREEN, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in Harvard University. 





E HAVE used the scopolamine treatment of childbirth in two sep- 

_¥ arate series of cases at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. But in neither 

series were the results satisfactory, nor did they in any way approach the 

claims made for the treatment. We expect to do more with it next year. 

In the mean time my own experience and conversation with Professor 

Kroenig do not make me feel that the method really constitutes a great 
advance over those which are in use by American physicians. 


J. WHITRIDGE WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Obstetrics, Johns Hopkins Medical School. 





“Lae mitigation of the pains of childbirth has always been the anxious 
concern of physicians all over the world, but more than ever since the 
discovery of chloroform and ether and their use for this purpose. In recent 
years several methods have been proposed that it was hoped might prove 
superior to the agents formerly used. Among these was the hypodermic 
injection of morphia and scopolamine, to produce semi-consciousness and 
indifference to pain, or what the Germans call ‘‘ Twilight Sleep.” As long 
ago as 1903 a monograph appeared in Vienna, advocating this treatment. 
American physicians, quite as progressive as any others in the world, tried 
this method in our largest maternities. Among other places it was employed 
in the Maternity of the University of Pennsylvania, in a series of cases over 
a period of two years. My experience with it coincided with that of my col- 
leagues in this and other parts of the world. If enough morphia is given to 
abolish pain there is too much danger of hemorrhage in the mother and 
asphyxia in the child. The scopolamine does not diminish pain, but simply 
quiets restlessness. 

As a member of the Gynecological Touring Club of America, in the 
summer of 1912, I had the privilege of observing this method at Freiburg in 
the clinic under the superintendence of Professors Kroenig and Gauss. It 
was interesting to hear that the morphia was employed in a single moderate 
dose, followed by small quantities of scopolamine. Evidently the disad- 
vantages of the treatment—hemorrhage and asphyxia—had necessitated 
this modification. My conclusion from this observation and from my own 
experience was that the quantity of the two drugs being insufficient to 
abolish pain, the results secured in this clinic were partly psychological — 
that is, the patients were assured beforehand that there would -be no 
suffering; were delivered in a quiet dark room; were given one moderate 
dose of morphia and became temporarily under its effect; and, being told 
afterward they had had no pain, probably left the institution impressed 


with that belief. BARTON COOKE HIRST, M.D., 


Professor of Obstetrics, University of Pennsylvania. 





N NOVEMBER, 1913, I spent four weeks in Freiburg and had the 

opportunity to observe personally and study critically about ten cases 
of childbirth conducted in Professor Kroenig’s own clinic. The impressions 
received and opinions formed were decidedly unfavorable to the method 
of “‘ Twilight Sleep.” 

In all the ten cases the birth pains were weakened and labor prolonged; 
in two of the women for almost two days. In three cases pituitrin had to 
be given to save the child from imminent asphyxia. 

In five of the cases instruments had to be used. In my opinion two of 
these were directly rendered necessary by the paralyzing effects of the 
drugs scopolamine and morphine. Extensive lacerations resulted. 

Several of the women became delirious and so unruly that ether had to 
be administered in addition to the scopolamine and morphine, the result 
being that the infants were born narcotized and asphyxiated to a degree. 
One had convulsions for several days. 

All these occurrences confirmed my own experience with the drugs. I 
had used them when first proposed twelve years ago. At that time they 
were extensively employed in Europe and America, but were soon discon- 
tinued because they were found impractical and dangerous. 

I visited the famous maternities of Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Heidelberg; 
in all of them upon inquiry I was told that this method had been tried and 


discarded. JOSEPH B. DELEE, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S., 


Professor of Obstetrics, Northwestern University Medical School; 
Obstetrician to the Chicago Lying-In Hospital, etc. Author of 
**Principles and Practice of Obstetrics,’’ ‘‘Obstetrics for Nurses,”’ etc. 
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drowsy, and in about half an hour I fell off to sleep jus: as 
naturally as I do on any night when going to sleep. 

“The next thing I knew I was awake, and I heard Doctor 
Kroenig saying, ‘All ees well,’ and then I thought to my <clf 
‘I wonder how long before I shall begin to have my ba}y’: 
and while I was still wondering a nurse came in with a pil ow 
and on the pillow was my baby!” 

‘*That’s the only thing I don’t like about it,” said anoi\ier 
mother; ‘‘there is nothing to talk about afterward. 
just go to sleep and have a pleasant but vacuous night, nd 
when you wake up they present to you a brand-new baby «nd 
tell you it is yours, and you have to accept it on faith.’ 


‘‘And on the fifth day you get up ‘or 
good and all,’ said Mrs. Steward, of 
New York; ‘‘that’s the regulation diy, 
although some are more precociou;,”’ 

‘*And. on the sixth day you get ito 
a motor,”’ said another of the moth:rs, 

““Are there any after effects at all 
from the scopolamine ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘The only after effect of the usc of 
scopolamine I found,” said one mother, 
“isa defect in the sight (something like 
that caused by belladonna), which lasts 
for about forty-eight hours, and then 
for about half a day there is a trifling 
numbness in the hands and feet, a dis- 
position to break out in perspiration, 
and adry throat which makes you want 
to drink water. That’s literally all.” 

“‘T was a bit hysterical,” said another 
mother, ‘‘and they just gave mea smill 
whiff of chloratyl, which made me in- 
mediately unconscious for about five 
minutes, which caused the very first 
injection of scopolamine-morphine to 
take immediate effect.”’ 


“ HE ‘Dammerschlaf,’’’ said Mrs. 

Mary Boyd (who probably is the 
most reliable authority on scopolamine 
I have found here, a sincere student and 
investigator, who has a positive knowl- 
edge of the technical, as well as the 
personally experienced facts of scopo- 
lamine birth), ‘the ‘ Dammerschlat’ 
is really a subconscious condition in 
which the patient considers herself abso- 
lutely sound asleep and unconscious, 
when she is in reality in a hypnotic 
condition, entirely susceptible to sug- 
gestions from the doctor. Her nerve 
wires are carrying ‘messages of pain to 
the general brain ‘Central,’ but that 
office is closed and refuses to receive 
them. The mother will even cry out 
when undergoing a particularly stren- 
uous labor pain, and complain about it 
to those around her, when in reality 
she is sensible of no pain. Usually her 
conversation is very disconnected and 
even absurd, as all the higher centers 
of the brain are asleep. If the doctor 
desires more muscular action on the 
part of the mother he can request it of 
her and she will respond with obedience 
and politeness.” 

I then inquired of these American 
women about the expense of confine- 
ment in the first class,and I found that 
the rooms, according to size, cost from 
eight marks ($1.90) to fifteen marks 
($3.57) a day. Childbed supplies cost 
about twenty marks ($4.76), and mid- 
wife’s fees, fifteen marks ($3.57). 

For wetnurse, three marks and fifty 
pfennigs a day (84 cents). 

Incidentals, from forty marks($9.52) 
to one hundred marks ($23.80). 

The doctor’s fees vary according to 
doctor and case, but they are, I was 
told, exceedingly reasonable. 


LL the experiences of these Amer- 

ican mothers I found to be typical, 

and after one has heard the stories of a 

dozen or more mothers the details are 
absolutely similar. 

The experience of one mother, a 
member of the German nobility, who 
most courteously and gladly gave me 
every detail of her second baby’s birth, 
is different in one interesting detail: 

‘The injections of scopolamine were 
made on each side of my chest above 
the breasts and within twenty minutes 
I found myself going to sleep. Then, 
while the baby was being born, I awoke 
sufficiently to see that there were doc- 
tors and nurses around me, but I had 
no desire to speak to them and I was 
unconscious of any pain. Doctor 
Kroenig, happening to look at me, 
exclaimed, ‘Why she is awake,’ and 
quickly laid a cloth over my face. 

‘*As soon as the visual impressions 
were removed I immediately fell asleep 
again, and when I awoke the next 
morning I was perfectly amazed when 
the nurse presented to mea little girl. 
On the fourth day I was walking 
about feeling absolutely well.”’ 

The one significant detail of this 
experience is that out of all the Amer- 
ican and German mothers whom I| have 
met in Freiburg this is the only case of 
a mother awakening, even momen- 
tarily, during birth. 


T IS contended by physicians that, 

unless carefully administered by a 
skilled practitioner, scopolamine will 
bring on hemorrhages to the mother 
and will asphyxiate the child. The 
element of care is undoubtedly true, 
just as it is true of any medicine where 
the dose must be regulated to the 
individual. 

Meanwhile, however, one salient fact 
stands: the women who have tried it 
and with whom I have talked here 
certainly believe in it. 
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““Here Mary Worked Mornings, Evenings and Sundays in 
Partial Payment for Her Board” 


YY WAY of the basement glove counter of a fashionable 
shop and named with a new name, ‘“‘ Number Fifty- 
three,” Mary Allison, at the discerning age of twenty- 

two, inserted the wedge of her being into the business world. 
She was the sort of woman that is not beautiful save in the 
proper setting, and no one had gone to that expense. Her 
nose was good as far as it went. The same could be said of 
her complexion. But she was naturally refined. Indeed her 
earliest ambition was to attain that eminence known 
infinitively as: ‘‘To bea Lady.” 

Her aunt kept a boarding-house on West Adams Avenue, 
one of a long row of girls’ aunts’ boarding-houses, where 
several of three thousand ‘‘ medics’’ use skulls for penholders, 
and skeletonsas receptacles for Sabbath haberdashery. Here 
Mary worked mornings, evenings and Sundays in partial 
payment for her board, and slept with her aunt on a folding- 
bed in a room off the dining-room. The apartment had once, 
in more ambitious days of the avenue, beena butler’s pantry. 
There was always a faint, elusive fragrance of dear, dead 

ieals, and the bed squeaked, but Mary never ceased to dream 
of her highest ambition: ‘‘To bea Lady.” 


N A RUSH season she was promoted to the main floor where 
you get more pay for less work, and where the gloves are 
more expensive, part of the cost of production being the 
mahogany chairs in which customers sit while resting well- 
massaged elbows on green velvet cushions. Mary was 
twenty-two when she sold her first pair of sixty-nine-cent 
gloves out of a motley pile of ‘‘seconds’’; she was twenty-six 
when she was transferred to the chinaware on the second 
floor and began to handle plates at two hundred and fifty 
dollars a dozen. Two years later she was selling chiffons on 
the same floor, on the State Street side. 

Displaying expensive and becoming colors beneath her 
chin at the command of customers; watching simple, fifty- 
dollar shopping hats; walking on thick velvet carpets; 
learning the foreign language of money—her standard of 
living changed from year to year. Breathing an atmosphere 
of ease and wealth, she exhaled it the best she could in careful 
speech worked over at night by the aid of an English gram- 
mar long after the last ‘‘medic’s’’ ironstone plate had been 
laid reverently on its stomach ready for a new day. More 
than one customer said of her: ‘‘She seems like a real lady ! 
One sometimes finds them in trade, don’t you know.”’ 

Mary Allison was a born business woman, After years 
she became necessary to the firm and was made head of her 
department. By this time she 
paid full board at her aunt’s 
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Who Became a Successful 






Business Woman 


By Helen Baker Parker 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


saving toward a hand-embroidered trousseau for the time 
when she would meet the Captain of Industry who would be 
so industrious and so martial as to brook no delay whatever. 
She had a right to him too. 

And then she met John Ames. 

John Ames had one of those physiques and one of those 
physiognomies you often see behind the pulpit, footlights or 
judge’s railing. He had iron-gray hair, a massive head, a 
handsome, rather sad face, and mysterious, world-knowing 
eyes. John Ames knew none of these things. His only 
interest in the mirror was in connection with that harrowing 
thought: how long before the man several rungs higher up 
would say casually: ‘We need a younger man to add these 
columns up.’’ For many years there had been an invalid 
mother. 

When Mary met him on the Brussels section of her aunt’s 
boarding-house stairs she wondered that one so tall and fair, 
so commanding and so princely courteous, had come by mis- 
take to such humble quarters. It had been a hard day for her 
and her soul ached with the foolish prattle of those buying in 
the marketplace. She was thirty-four just that day and she 
had discovered three white hairs and a new wrinkle. Fear of 
a lonely old age lifted its gray face over her horizon. She 
craved companionship. So did he. He lifted his hat and 
held it as they passed, and they looked fleetingly into each 
other’s eyes. 

They met again on the stairs, and at the long, narrow table 
in her aunt’s dining-room. They lingered at the door after 
dinner at night. Then they explored each other’s soul in the 
morning and evening elevated, using their newspapers for 
sails. They got very well acquainted. Occasionally they 
went to a theater and had balcony seats, half-way back. 

And then, almost before she knew it, she had promised to 
be his wife. 

‘*T’ll be sure to have a raise before long,” he speculated 
as they walked in the little near-by, dusty park. “You 
mustn’t think I’ll always be just aclerk. I’ve always been 
square and put in lots of extra time. I guess the Old Man 
won't forget me.”’ 

But John Ames had fallen into a pocket; other men were 
promoted, but not he. Months passed, but his pay envelope 
said just the same. At night, in his dreams, he traveled from 
door to door, with his honesty and industry well polished 
and neatly wrapped, while to this or that man whose name 
flamed in gilt letters over the door he announced, peddler- 
wise: ‘‘I have something I should like to show you. It will 
take but a moment.’’ And always the man with the gilt 
name answered: ‘‘We are using newer methods and you are 
getting old. Also you stoop.” You do that when you lean 
over a ledger, down close under the green light, for Heaven 
knows you mustn’t make a mistake! 


YEAR passed—another—another. Each lay awake 
often at night, haunted now by ambition, now by lone- 
liness. 
“No,” she said one night behind her hand-bag, ‘we'd 
better not wait any longer. I'll keep right on working.” 
“‘T hate to have you work . 





“Why I wouldn’t know what to do with myseif if I didn’t. 
And just think what our combined incomes will be! We can 
have a fine flat with those built-in things, sideboard and 
bookcases; why you hardly need any furniture. And they’re 
so artistic! And let’s get it in a real refined neighborhood. 








and had an upstairs front room, 
whose mangled spread and 
dresser-top she changed for 
more artistic coverings. She 
even bought a dull green body 
Brussels rug and an _ old-rose 
negligee. She was now thirty- 
three, a little stout, very capable 
looking—the type of thousands 
of her sisters in business, But 
she still claimed the right: ‘*To 
be a Lady.” 

At night, when the gas under 
its Japanese-paper globe was 
turned off, she dreamed dreams 
and thought of more ways of 






“*After All I’m Going to Live! 








































































































I'm Forty-Two, But I’m Going to Live!’ 
(Page 11) 





She Held the Shoes in Her Hand” 


“Two Years Later She Was Selling Chiffons on the Same 
Floor, on the State Street Side” 


Now let’s figure.”” She got a pad anda pencil out of her bag. 
It amused him to see how quick and competent all her move- 
ments were. ‘‘Let’s see now. I get forty—not much. I'll 
be only the ‘and Company’ of the firm. Forty. That's a 
hundred and sixty a month.”’ 

A hundred and sixty a month! She, the woman! The hot, 
crimson blood of futile shame spread up into his hair. Never 
in all his life would John Ames forget the humiliation of that 
hour. He had asked in marriage a woman whose income 
exceeded his own—a woman, that is, according to business 
principles, more efficient than himself ! 

She held her pencil poised in air, ‘‘ There,” she said, 
guess she’s got them settled at Jast! Five children—like 
little steps. Aren’t they funny?”’ 

She thought he was waiting to see the clever disposal of 
the five children and the packages. She did not dream that 
he was readjusting his world! After a moment he said: “‘I 
get twenty-five dollars a week; that’s a hundred a month.’ 

He said it looking straight before him, and, though her 
pencil was still poised, he offered no assistance. He knew 
that she, too, must alone remake her world. 

“One hundred and one hundred and—that makes two 
hundred and sixty,”’ she went on ina calm, almost aggres- 
sively cheerful voice; ‘‘and, let’s see—rent 3 





ONG afterward, in trying to retrace the hard-traveled way, 

he came always to that moment and knew that, while 

outwardly it had not troubled the waters by so much as a 
breath, it had stirred the deepest currents of bie life. 

When they got off the elevated they walked up and down 
in the park. They said little. They spoke not at all of what 
lay uppermost in their thoughts. 

Next morning Mary began buying her machine- 
embroidered trousseau in the basement of another store. She 
knew the lingerie clerk downstairs inthe basement of the shop 
where she was necessary to the firm and shuddered at the 
imagined vulgarity: ‘‘Gee! Thought it wasa duke!” 

The next morning the manager saw her looking at the 
tiny diamond on her finger. ‘You're not going to commit 
matrimony or anything like that, are you?” he bantered. 

“I’m thinking of it. I knowl ama little young thing——” 
she stopped, astonished at her sudden lapse into the unlady- 
like jargon of which in ten years she had heard so much, But 
there had overflowed within her a well of bitterness. 

“We can’t have anything like that, you know! Why 
you’re necessary to the firm !”’ 

‘““Am1?” Shelaughed mirth- 
lessly. ‘‘ Just how necessary?” 

‘*Well,’’ he smiled admiringly 
as he turned into the aisle, 
‘“‘we’ll have to see about it. We 
simply can’t fill your place.’’ 

She did not tell him that the 
firm was necessary to her; that 
she had no intention of leaving. 
In an hour she was raised to fifty 
dollars a week, with added re- 
sponsibilities which required a 
business head but which were 
less tax upon the body than the 
work she had done on six dollars 
a week years before. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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ILLUSTRATION BY W. M. BERGER 


LITTLE more than four centuries ago a score of 

Spanish adventurers sat about a campfire before a 

cluster of thatched huts in the midst of a tropical 
jungle. So dense was the vegetation which crowded in on 
the little village from all sides that, if you had seen them, you 
would have guessed they were in Equatorial Africa. They 
thought they were in China. As a matter of fact they were 
on the Isthmus of Panama, only half a dozen miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The Spaniards had raided the village that afternoon, and, 
with their scant knowledge of the native language, they were 
cross-questioning their prisoners, demanding, threatening, 
begging for more gold. 

Panciaco, the son of the village chief, was something of a 
philosopher. He had noticed his captors quarreling over the 
spoil, wrangling over the ornaments they had stripped from 
the dead. He despised their taste for trinkets. 

“Tf it is gold you want,” he said, ‘‘ you have come to the 
wrong place. There isa country to the south where gold is as 
common as mud, where the beggars have more ornaments 
than my father’s wife. Across the mountains to the south is 
agreatsea. It isnotfar. Peru, the land of gold, lies beyond 
the sea.”’ 

It was the first precise information which reached the ears 
of white men about the Pacific Ocean and Peru. 

The commander of the Spaniards was a rapscallion, fugi- 
tive from justice, named Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. But, 
whatever his vices were, he was a man of action, an able 
captain, and as fearless as any man who ever put foot on 
our continent. He wanted to start at once to discover this 
unheard-of sea, but Panciaco told of many warlike tribes in 
the interior and said that at least athousand men would be 
needed for the enterprise. 

The Spaniards returned to Santa Maria, the little colony 
they had founded on the coast, and Balboa dispatched a ship 
to Spain with a letter to the King, telling of this amazing 
story about an unknown ocean and asking for the necessary 
reénforcements. 

But instead of recruits the next boat from home brought 
the news that Ferdinand —outraged at the stories of Balboa’s 
misdeeds—had issued a warrant for his arrest. It might 
arriveany day. There wasnotime to wait. The one avenue 
of escape from Royal displeasure was the trail of adventure. 
Only by some resounding discovery could the King’s faver 
be regained. 


N SEPTEMBER1, 1513, Balboa set out to achieve fame. 

Instead of a thousand men he was able to muster only 
one hundredandninety. But they were picked men, most of 
them had seen four years of service on the Isthmian coast, 
and the man who could stand up so long against the fevers 
and famines of the New World was fit for any hardship. 

No one who has not struggled at first hand with the jungle 
can appreciate the difficulties before Balboa. As recently as 
1853 adetachment of sailors from the British warship Virago 
tried to cross the Isthmus. Friendly Indians helped them, 
no one opposed them, but they had to turn back. In fifteen 
days they had been able to march only twenty-six miles. 
The great trees crowd close together, hanging creepers and 
heavy vines as big asaman’s thigh are matted between them. 
The underbrush grows so dense over the treacherous, swampy 
ground that it is necessary to hew and hack one’s way, foot 
by foot, through the living tangle. 

Balboa’s difficulties were increased by the fact that in 
September the rains are at their height. But, witha warrant 
for his arrest due on the next boat, it was more dangerous to 
wait for the dry season than to start at once. 

After twenty-five days of the bitterest hardships—fighting 
all the way—the Spaniards reached the Continental Divide. 
Only sixty-seven of Balboa’s men—a hundred and twenty- 
three having fallen by the way—were able to climb with him 
the mountain peak from which the Old World got its first 
glimpse of the Pacific. 

It is hard to realize the wild surmises which must have 
filled the minds of these early discoverers. Not one of them 
understood what it meant. Most of them died before the 
world woke up to its full significance. They did not even 
know that America was a new continent. They took it for 
granted that they were in those regions of Eastern Asia which 
had been visited by Marco Polo—and here at their feet lay 
a new ocean. Without understanding it in the least they had 
discovered that the world was more than twice as big as any 
one had ever dreamed. 

On September 29—four days later— Balboa, with twenty- 
six men who were still able to march, reached the shores of 
the Pacific. With his drawn sword in one hand and the 
Royal banner in the other, he waded into the water to his 
knees and took possession of the new ocean, its shores and 
islands and all their inhabitants in the name of the ‘‘high 
and mighty Monarchs, Don Ferdinand and Donna Juana, 
the sovereigns of Castile and Leon and Aragon.”’ 


By Arthur Bullard 
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‘irst Trail Was Cut Across 
the Isthmus 





Having thus grandiloquently 
performed this grandiose gesture — 
having added to the Realms of 
Spain one Pacific Ocean, ten 
thousand islands, seventy-five hun- 
dred miles of coast-line 
and perhaps fifty mil- 
lion taxable subjects— 
Balboa turned his at- 
tention to more practi- 
cal matters. In one 
village he picked up six 
hundred and fifty pesos 
of gold, in another a 
basketful of pearls, of 
whichtwo hundred and 
forty were of extraor- 
dinary size. 

Despite his hunger 
for spoils Balboa stands 
high above the other 
conquerors of America 
because of his treat- 
ment of the natives. 
He was almost the only 
Spaniard who ever 
made friends with 
them. Herarely killed 
an Indian when there 
was not some pressing 
necessity. The men 
who came after him re- 
versed the formula and 
rarely let a native live 
unless they needed him 
asa slave. 

The next man to win 
a place in the annals of 
Isthmian transit was Gaspar de Espinoso. He was the first 
man to ride across. He was too fat to walk and had had a 
donkey imported for him from Spain. 

A new Governor, Don Pedro Arias, had been appointed 
to supersede Balboa, and Espinoso came out with him as 
Chief Justice, but, finding that there were very small pick- 
ings fora judge in so unsettled a community as Santa Maria, 
he laid aside his law books for the sword of the conqueror 
and strapped a breastplate over his judicial robes. 

He has left usin his crabbed, legal phraseology a detailed 
report of hisadventures. His steed played an important rdle 
in the expedition. The Indians had never seen such a beast, 
and, when the homesick donkey brayed, they fell on their 
faces in awe. Espinoso told them that the four-footed 
demon was asking for gold. In their fright they dug up the 
graves of their ancestors and ‘stripped the corpses of their 
ornaments to appease him. 

Espinoso established a new record for inhuman cruelty, 
but from a financial point of view his expedition was a suc- 
cess. With the aid of his talented jackass he collected eighty 
thousand pesos of gold and two thousand slaves. 


ALBOA, in spite of the endless impediments which his 

enemy, the new Governor, put in his way, never gave 

up his dream of exploring the ocean and of finding the golden 

country of Peru. Early in 1517 he escaped from his perse- 

cutors and set to work building four ships on the Atlantic, 

which he planned to carry across the Isthmus piecemeal and 
launch in the Pacific. 

The Indians, since Espinoso’s raid, were no longer friendly. 
The only means of securing porters was to capture slaves. 
The transporting of these ships with their sails and anchors 
and equipment was a stupendous undertaking. Two thou- 
sand of the Indian slaves are said to have died from the hard- 
ships and probably as many more were killed in the incessant 
fighting. And all this sacrifice was useless. For when the 
Spaniards started to put the ships together on the Pacific 
they found the timbers honeycombed by the boring of ship- 
worms. They had to build new shipyards and begin all 
over again. 

At last, having conquered all difficulties, his hands wet 
with blood, Balboa was able to launch two little ships and 
sail out on the unknown sea he had discovered. 

But he did not get to Peru. As soon as his back was turned 
his enemies—led by the mean-spirited, jealous Pizarro— 
conspired against him. He was tricked into crossing the 
Isthmus again for a conference with the Governor. As soon 
as he reached the Atlantic he was thrown into prison, and, 
after a farcical trial, he was beheaded in 1517. 

In the years that followed, one expedition after another 
explored and devastated the Isthmus. Panama City was 
founded on the Pacific Coast and quickly grew into a thriv- 
ing hamlet; the seat of government was transferred there 
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“Only Sixty-Seven . | 
Balboa’s Men—a Hun- 
dred and Twenty-Three 
Having Fallen by the 
Way—Were Able to 
Climb With Him the 
Mountain Peak From 
Which the Old World 
Got its First Glimpse of 
the Pacific”’ 














from Santa Maria in 1521. The 
Isthmus was crisscrossed with 
many trails, but it was not until the 
first spoils of Pizarro’s Peruvi:n 
expedition reached Panama, in 
1533, that any effort was made to 
establish a permanent trade route 
from sea to sea. 

The stolen wealth of the Incas 
was large enough to be impressive 
even in our time. The first ships 
which returned from Peru brouglit 
gold to the value of sixteen million 
dollars. In those days it was a 
fabulous sum. More followed 
quickly, and under this impetus 
Panama City soon grew to be the 
metropolis of the New World. By 
1550 two stone-paved roads had 
been constructed across the 
Isthmus. One went straight 
through the jungle from Panama 
to Nombre de Dios on the Atlantic, the other 
led from Panama, eighteen miles overland to 
Cruces, at the head of navigation on the Chagres 
River. From there freight could be shipped 
down stream to the town of Chagres at the 
mouth of the river. Toward the end of the 
century Nombre de Dios was abandoned on 
account of its unhealthiness and a new Atlantic 
terminal was established at Puerto Bello. For 
a couple of centuries these were the richest trade 
routes in the world. Gold from Panama and 
Peru, silver from the mines of Potosi, pearls from the islands, 
valuable dye woods and gums from Nicaragua, emeralds from 
the Andes, followed this path. Before long ships began to 
sail across the Pacificand bring back the spices of Molucca,the 
silks and incense of Cathay. There is a report in existence 
which a sea captain made to his ship owners in 1590 about a 
trip he had made to the Philippines. He says that for each 
ducat’s worth of goods in his cargo he had brought back six. 


O GREAT wealth, so easily obtained, attracted envious 
eyes. The Spaniards robbed the Indians, and soon the 
Dutch and French and English sea rovers began to rob 
the Spaniards. The Caribbean Sea became so infested with 
Protestant pirates that the Spanish King had to forbid any 
ship to sail to America alone. Once a year an escort of war- 
ships would take the ‘‘galleons’’ across the Atlantic. As 
soon as the fleet was sighted Puerto Bello became the scene 
of great activity. Mule trains brought the King’s treasure 
across the Isthmus, over the paved road from Panama. 
Merchants from Peru and Nicaragua hurried to the great fair 
to exchange the wealth of the New World for the products 
of thehome land. Thomas Gage, an English priest, who was 
at Puerto Bello in 1637 when the fleet of galleons arrived, 
says that in one day he counted two hundred mules that came 
from Panama laden with bars of silver. Their burdens were 
unpacked in the public square and lay there uncared for, like 
heaps of stones, without any fear of their being stolen. 

The fame of the Puerto Bello Fair only excited the more 
the avarice of the Buccaneers. In 1668 Henry Morgan, with 
ten ships and fewer than four hundred men, surprised and 
sacked the town. The Fair was not open at the time, but the 
booty of the pirates was a quarter of a million of ‘‘ pieces of 
eight’”’ besides a deal of valuable merchandise. 

Encouraged by this rich haul Morgan began at once 
organizing a larger expedition, and two years later he 
gathered thirty odd shiploads of pirates and won for himself 
fame as the most eminent desperado in history by his 
spectacular raid across the Isthmus. 

His men had one severe fight at the wooden stockade 
which guarded the town of Chagresat the mouth of the river. 
After they had captured this place they met little serious 
resistance. But they had entirely underestimated the diffi- 
culties of the jungle—they expected to live off the country 
and carried no provisions. The Spaniards who were not taken 
by surprise had plenty of time to make away with everything 
edible. By the fourth day the Buccaneers were reduced to 
sucking what nourishment they could from scraps of leather 
cut from their shoes and knapsacks. It was five days later— 
in the fields about Panama City—before they encountered 
a herd of cattle and could get a square meal. 

Most of the citizens had fled with their treasure in boats 
and the Governor of Panama could muster only about a 
thousand ill-armed, undisciplined militia, mostly negro 
slaves. It was a very weak defense for the metropolis of the 
Americas. The hungry desperadoes under Morgan made 
short work of this militia. In the disorder of the battle a fire 
broke out which destroyed everything in the city except the 
stone walls of the Cathedral and the few public buildings. It 
was not nearly so profitable an affair as the capture of Puerto 
Bello. During the ten days the pirates had been struggling 
with the jungle the citizens had had time to remove every- 
thing which was not nailed down. Morgan got little out of 
the raid except the fame which later won him knighthood. 

The Spaniards recovered quickly from this visitation of 
fury, and rebuilt Panama on its present site. But the old 
prosperity never returned to them. The wealth of the Incas 
was exhausted. The fear of the Protestant pirates drove 
away most of their trade. For nearly two hundred years the 
Isthmus fell into a deep sleep, which was disturbed only by 
the nightmares of civil war. 


T WAS the quest for gold which brought the first white 

men to the Isthmus. It was the same motive which 
inspired Balboa and Pizarro. Gold also drew the Buccaneers. 
And again it was gold—the discovery of Californian gold 
which woke the Isthmus from its long sleep in 1849. 

The westward trail across our Great Desert was expensive, 
dangerous—and very long. People were in a hurry in those 
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“*FBrom This Time On,’ I 
Continued, ‘I Intend to 
Live Rationally. I Intend 
to Give You as Much of 
My Love as You Know 
How to Accept; I Intend 
to Struggle for Our Pros- 
perity; but I Do Not In- 
tend to Accept Any Man’s 
Idea as to What I May midday meal was 


and May Not Do as a over, ‘I am going into 
Woman’” town this afternoon. 
He smiled compre- 


Il 


AMES,’ I said to my 
husband when our 














hendingly; of course I 
was going so ‘that I 
could get some of the necessary things for the child that was 
to be. 

‘Not to buy anything,” I answered him. ‘I am going to 
see Loony Lou and bring her back, if she will come, to do the 
housework and take care of me.” 

“Loony Lou! Why you must be crazy,” he said. “That 
woman A 

“That woman is a good housekeeper, my dear, and a fair 
nurse, and I mean to have her.”’ 

‘““She’s the most notorious woman for a hundred miles. 
If you think that I am going to have a creature like that 
around my wife ——”’ 

“Listen, James,” I said as I put on my hat; “listen care- 
fully, because I never intend to say this again! I am going 
to have Loony Lou here because I must have her to do the 
work which you could do but which you will not do. I can 
do very well with the garden if the housework is taken off my 
hands. The work agrees with me and it is the source from 
which our income must be wrung. I can attend to it until I 
have to stop, but by that time things will be ripe and all 
Tony will have to do will be to pick and sell them. There’s 
not a thought in my heart,” I told him, looking deep into his 
sullen eyes, ‘‘but the wish to help you and stand by you, and, 
according to my belief, I am doing so, but I cannot be ham- 
pered by ideas which seem to me simply foolish. Loony Lou 
is not half so bad a person as Jim, of the Bar X Ranch, yet 
you talk a great deal with him, are glad to accept a horse 
from him, and think nothing of having him here to dinner.” 

“That's different.” 
“cc Why ? ” 















story of My | 
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“Kate,” he cried out, ‘‘what are you doing? Do you 
mean that you are actually te 
oe going to do what is necessary,’’ I finished for him. 
He turned white with rage. ‘‘I forbid,” he said in a low, 

threatening voice; ‘‘do you hear, I forbid you!” 

‘Don’t be foolish, James,’’ I replied wearily. ‘‘ You and I 
are not going to ‘forbid’ each other anything. I hope that 
time will bring us better understanding. Now I must go. 
Wash the dishes, if you want to be of real use, and do try to 
keep Tony busy.” : 

He did neither. He went down to Mexican Jack’s. I saw 
him standing defiantly over the dirty bar as Lou and I went 
home together. He did not return until late, and then was 
materially assisted by Tony, who had found him explaining 
to a group of loungers at the station that his wife had 
mysteriously turned into a man and that he was going to 
kill himself. 

I didn’t shudder or faint or pray over the miserable, maud- 
lin wretch that Tony deposited on our porch. James’s con- 
dition was so palpably an effort to intimidate me that I 
actually laughed as Lou and I got him off to bed. I washed 
his hot and dirty face and combed his beautiful hair, and the 
only thing I felt was a kind of dreary amusement, for I was 
not affected in the slightest degree in my determination to 
be something different from the helpless, worried, sniveling 
thing I had been that morning. 

I went and sat on the porch, with my face toward the dis- 
tant mountains ‘‘from whence cometh my help.’”’ Those 
words kept ringing in my ears. I could not have expiained it, 
but I felt that some kind of help did come to me from their 
vast, immobile shapes. So I looked at them and at the stars, 
and forgot James—even forgot that which had been present 
to me all day as a separate entity, a soul within my soul. 

By-and-by, after her work was done and all the house was 
peaceful, neat and dark, Lou came out, too, and quietly sat 
down beside me. 








~imancipation 





**T Was Wonderfully Strong 
Physically, but Mentally I 
Was Overtrained. Back 
of Me Were No Inde- 
pendent, Self-Reliant 
Women Such as I Was 
Growing to Be. Back of 
Me Were Women Who 
Worked Hard With Their 
Bodies, but Seldom With 
Their Minds. I Had Not 
an Ache Nor a Pain”’ 


a day besides the enor- 
mous dinner that he 
eats. Suppose I say 
that you can have one- 
third of the profits, I 
to furnish materials 
and to clothe and feed 
you, and the division 
to be made at the end of each season. Let us hunt around 
and find a girl for the rougher housework and turn our atten- 
tion to making money. People around here are crazy for 
green things, and I never saw them grow so fast as they do 
in this climate. I suppose it’s the irrigation. We might hire 
some more land. When I can’t work I will hire help to take 
my place.” 

She silently considered it, chin in hand, and I felt that 
warmth about the heart which comes when we know that 
we are going to like a person who is new to us. ‘‘I’ll do it,” 
she agreed finally. ‘‘I’m very strong and I know somethin’ 
about truckin’. My father—I was raised on a farm.” 











I PUT the plan into effect the next day. I discharged 
Tony, hired a young Indian girl for the house, and went at 
the garden with a will. I don’t seem to remember how 
James behaved or whether he objected, but I have a dis- 
tinct remembrance of his general attitude. He had seasons 
of loving me extravagantly and of admiring my “‘ wonderful 
pluck,’’ and seasons when he hated the very sight of me. He 
took to riding off with Jim, of the Bar X Ranch, and was gone 
for days at a time. From these absences he returned an 
unkinder, harder, less gentlemanly man, but I passed it all 
over in silence. 

What wrung my heart was to see him shake and gasp in 
the paroxysms of coughing which steadily grew worse. He 
would not let me take care of him, would not eat the things 
which he was supposed to, and would not do any of the deep- 

breathing exercises which the 
local doctor had prescribed. 





‘““Why? Oh, confound it, 
Kate, you know a man and a 
woman are different! You 
can’t have a woman like that 
around here.” 


“CHE’S much cleaner than 
Tony’s mother, whom you 
wanted me to have. Lou has 
a hot temper and a rough 
tongue, but she pays her debts, 
she works hard, she is as clean 
as a pin, and so is her little 
shack. For two years she has 
lived absolutely alone, never 
even speaking to a man. She 
seems to have suffered a good 
deal. You can see that by her 
face; and you know as well as 
I do that now—whatever has 
been in the past—a man might 
as well try to interest that 
bowlder out there as Lou. So 
far as I can see, the difference 
between Lou and Jim is that of 
a repentant and an unrepent- 
ant sinner. The balance seems 
to lean toward Lou. Anyway 
I've no time to argue. I’ve 
got to have help. You could 
give it, but you won’t. And 
your objection to Lou, I begin 
to suspect, is not so much a 
matter of wanting to protect 
me as a matter of silly pride 
which has no foundation in 
fact. You must think me a 
very frail person indeed if I 
can be hurt by association with 
a clean, hard-working woman 
who seems to have entirely 
forsaken her evil ways, while 
you are astonished that I ques- 
tion your friendship for a man 
who has broken and continues 
exultantly to break every 
moral law.” 

James was glaring at me, his 
face set and hard. If we had 
been entirely alone, outside 
every force of public opinion, 
I think I might have had to 
match my strength against 
his, for if ever physical menace 
looked out at me it was from 
the gentle, languorous eyes of 
James Fairfax. 


MBS bh GREFE 








I tried to keep him at home by 
getting him interested in my 
work; showed him that my 
first lettuce and radishes had 
brought me in nearly thirty 
dollars, and that only for a 
very little. I figured out to 
him that, deducting Lou’s 
share and allowing for all the 
expenses of living, I should 
have at least four hundred dol- 
lars in hand at the end of the 
season. Nothing, however, 
would reconcile James to the 
fact that it was I, and not he, 
who was making our living, 
and that his réle of protector 
and master was taken from 
him. In vain I implored him 
to keep my books for me, to 
sell my produce and to help me 
to keep well by looking after 
my comfort; because I was the 
producer he consistently 
shirked all such duties and 
considered me a monster to 
ask them from him! 


EANWHILE my success 
grew. We boughta larger 
quantity of water, read up on 
irrigation and began to get a 
yield from our little patch that 
was really amazing. Lou, 
silent, intuitive, really know- 
ing much more than I did about 
trucking, was like a great, 
strong arm stretched out to me 
in my time of need. At first 
the men had laughed and 
sneered as they found us work- 
ing side by side, and a few of 
them had called me aside and 
gravely told me of Lou’s ante- 
cedents; but a little of the 
i argument which I had ad- 
| vanced to James shut their 
: mouths, and in time they be- 
gan to call her ‘‘ Miss Lou” 
and to treat her with respect. 
I was so absorbed in those 
days in the mere struggle for 
ae existence, for courage, health 
and success, so determined not 
to let anything worry or 
weaken me, that I had not 
noticed how morose and 








‘‘From this time on, James,” 
I continued, ‘‘I intend to live 
rationally. I intend to give 


“I Leaned Over and Returned His Gaze. ‘You May See to the Planting, Tom’ 


strange James had become. 
Lou, working beside me one 
afternoon, opened my eyes. 


” 





you as much of my love as you know how toaccept; [intend 
to struggle for our prosperity; but I do not intend to accept 
any man’s idea as to what I may and may not do asa woman. 
Being a woman I feel that I know best what becomes me. I 
am glad we are to have a child; that’s natural; but I am 
sorry to realize that for me personally you care little iv 





STOPPED there, feeling a constriction in my throat. Ah, 

it died hard, that illusion of being the adored, the worshiped 
woman! Jamesinstantly responded to that touch of hysteria 
as he would not if I had spoken golden words of wisdom. He 
kissed my hand and patted it, and assured me that he loved 
me, and implied, by every forgiving tone of his voice, that I 
was to be excused for saying all kinds of irrational things— 
just then. ‘There, there, little girl!’’ he soothed. ‘“‘ You 
know that I love you dearly, so do not talk again about any- 
thing so foolish as running this confounded truck patch, or 
having a woman like that Lou here. You must be taken care 
of, my pet.” 

Then he kissed me, and I kissed him back quite calmly — 
he had cured that spasm of anguish—and I began to put on 
my hat. 


My determination to get her to help me was not so sudden 
as it had seemed, even to myself. Looking at her profile, 
with its deep-set eyes and square chin, I realized that I had 
wanted her from the first that I had seen of her, washing 
clothes before her prim, neat little cabin; but that I had put 
the thought away, that the pressure of what James would 
think of the project had actually sealed my mind to it. But 
deep down I had felt the attraction of her. She was wonder- 
fully strong, with a straight, heavy back anda certain indom- 
itable look—a silent, rather dignified woman nearing middle 
age. Looking at her in the dusk, and remembering how she 
had come instantly and silently at my cry of need, and how 
quick to understand she had been, and how she had picked 
up all the threads of my work with unerring skill, I had an 
inspiration. 

“Lou,’’ I said, ‘how would you like to go into partnership 
with me?” 

I could feel her turn her slow, quiet eyes on me. “In 
what ?’’ she queried. 

“In trucking. I’ve been worrying myself to death trying 
to get work out of Tony. I dare not leave him a minute or 
he sits down and goes to smoking, and he costs me fifty cents 

(Page 13) 


‘Mis’ Fairfax,” she said, deftly extracting weeds from the 
onions, ‘‘do you know that new school-teacher they’ve got 
over to town?”’ 

“No,” I told her; ‘‘do you?”’ 

“‘T don’t know who she is, Mis’ Fairfax, but I do know 
that Mr. Fairfax walks home from school with her almost 
every day. I’’—she hesitated—‘“I thought you ought to 
know.” 

After a long time I succeeded in drawing a deep breath. 
““Thanks, Lou. You’re right; I ought to know.” 

I took my basket of vegetables in and left them for the 
little Indian to cook for supper; then I put on my walking 
dress and took the road which ran past the rough little 
schoolhouse. I had determined to see with my own eyes just 
how much misfortune had befallen me. 

I had seen the little school-teacher only once and that ata 
distance, but even so I had seen the telltale spots on her 
cheeks and I had pitied her. I walked on, past the closed 
schoolhouse, sure that they were in front of me, for she 
boarded with people whose house was a mile farther on. 
There was a little clump of low trees and bushes between the 
school and the house, the only thing to break the level 











flatness of the prospect. I walked up to that clump and 
looked in just as if 1 had known what I should find. 

They were there. Her small head was pillowed in his 
arms. They were both flushed, both trembling, crying out 
to the wilderness their despair. I was a good woman, he told 
her, but so unfeminine that he had lost his love for me. He 
owed everything to me, but he hated his bondage. I was the 
mother of his child and he honored me, but—and he crushed 
her up in his arms and devoured her with his eyes, and she 
sank beneath that look, just as I had when he glowed at me 
in our early days and he flung up his lovely head and smiled 
at the sky. He had to have somebody adoring and trembling 
at him, poor fellow! or he felt abased. I left them there, 
whispering together. I did not feel half the wretchedness 
that I should have thought I should; but I was very, very 
tired and the first evening star, peeping coyly from behind 
the moon, seemed far away. 


OU was pretending to spade up the one bed of geraniums 
which we allowed ourselves, but I had seen her anxious 
face peering down the road, and suddenly I found that I could 
not speak to her, for the muscles of my throat seemed to be 
crushed in a vise. I shut my eyes and put out my hands to 
hers and with deep, deep thankfulness felt them close around 
mine. I was not quite alone after all. She was a big woman 
and she literally carried me to bed. Then she lay down 
beside me, holding my hand firmly in her big, warm palm. 

In the morning my strength came back and I went to work 
as usual; but I could not hide the fact that I looked ill. 

James said he was sorry I was not so well. ‘‘] suppose it’s 
no earthly use to ask you to stay indoors and take proper 
care of yourself,’’ he said wearily. 

I told him, for the hundredth time, that the outdoor work 
did not hurt me, that Loudid all the heavy lifting and hauling. 
“Oh, well, have it your own way as usual!” he replied. 

He himself was worse. He had to lie down most of the 
morning and his cough constantly tormented him. Some- 
thing bigger than the agony I had suffered during the night, 
bigger than my wounded heart, rose up to pity him—and 
her—poor, feeble little flames of life, blown upon by cosmic 
forces. I told him in a matter-of-fact way that I knew what 
was making him unhappy, and that, if he wanted to see her, 
I would send for her. 

At first he blushed painfully and began to mumble out 
excuses for himself; but, when he realized that I was not 
blaming nor complaining, he turned on me in a fury. 
I was insulting him; I was insulting her. She would 
never have suggested anything so outrageous. Yes, 
he did love her. Why shouldn’t he? She was all 
that a woman should be—gentle, tender, retiring, 
with sensibility and womanly modesty. He had not 
intended to hurt me—he would never dishonor me— 
they had renounced each other—with such suffering 
as a person of my cold temperament could never 
understand—and so on until a worse attack silenced 
him. I held his frail body in my arms while it lasted 
and gave him his cordial when it was done. Then 
I bent and kissed him. 

‘You are mistaken, James,’’ I told him; “I do 
love you, but it is no use trying to explain that to 
you. Door do not do anything which you wish, so 
long as you do not suffer, and you will please me.” 

He eyed me doubtfully for a minute; then con- 
cluded that I meant it and had a noble moment of 
believing in me; then patted my hand patronizingly 
and turned his face away. 


E STAGGERED out of bed the next day and 

went to walk with his weeping, tender little 
sweetheart, and came back moody and worn. That 
happened almost every day; and the days when he 
did not go to her were worst of all, for then he raged 
about the place like a restless cat, or rode with Jim 
until he had tocome in, bright and gaunt with fever. 
I heard of her, too, and they said that she would not 
last the summer out. 

I never could have lived through all that time, I 
think, if Lou had not been with me. Her eyes, so 
deep and calm and unflinching, showed me what one 
woman had brought out of her travail of soul, and 
what power and strength could grow from it. So I 
lived on, tended James when he would let me, kept 
out of his sight when his mood was black, worked in 
my garden and nursed my vitality. 

The patch was fulfilling my wildest dreams by 
this time. I could not raise truck enough to supply 
the demand, and by great good luck I found that 
not unknown thing, an honest Indian, who had a 
team of tough little horses, attached to a covered 
wagon, and who began to deliver my goods at out- 
lying ranches. 

Wrapped in the wet cloths which Lou and I put 
around them, my cabbages and beets and carrots 


arrived at their destination as fresh as when they = 


were picked, even a day out on the route. I charged 
a sinful price for them, which was gladly paid. Those 
hard-riding, hard-drinking, parched plainsmen took 
to buying peas instead of tobacco and sweet-hearted 
beets instead of ‘‘licker.”’ 

One day I got a man, partly Mexican and partly Indian, 
who was a fair worker, and I explained to Lou all about the 
work for the next two weeks, and than I went to bed, for I 
was very, very tired. My Indian drove off for the doctor, 
and Loucame and leaned in at my windowand said: ‘‘ Every- 
thin’s all right, Mis’ Fairfax. You jes’ take it easy.”’ 

The little Indian girl had grown to be quite competent and 
was very neat and housewifely. My bedroom was clean and 
sweet, and a bunch of geraniums stood in a glass of water 
near my bed. A stack of little garments lay on a table near 
me, garments which Lou and I had made after many a hard 
day’s work. From my window I could look out across the 
even rows of my little farm and see Lou picking the first 
tomatoes of the season. They would bring twenty-five cents 
each at the very least. 

James was talking to Jim, of the Bar X Ranch, out by the 
little fence that encircled my geraniums. ‘‘She’s all right, 
Jim. They’ve sent for old ‘Doc’ Morton, and Lou is here; 
she’s a good nurse—knows all about this, Kate tells me. 
Besides, Kate’s as strong as—as strong as your mare there.”’ 


ES, I was as strong as the beautiful mare which pranced 

even under Jim’s heavy weight; not afraid of the time 
before me; certain of the outcome; not yearning for my 
mate—indeed almost unconscious of him. He came in after 
a little, slipped an arm around my neck, and looked into my 
eyes with infinite yearning and tenderness. It wasanewlook, 
one that I had never had from James before, but I did not 
give it much attention. 

I was looking down a mystic road along which I saw a little 
figure coming toward me, a little figure warm and white and 
strong—but beyond James and beyond the child I saw some- 
thing bigger—womanhood; and I knew that at last I was 





free, that the man heart beating against my own and the 
man child born soon after the doctor came were one in being 
my children, and that life would inexorably demand of me 
and of my fellows parenthood in a deeper sense than that of 
the physical. 

Warned by some prescience Lou hurried in, but I was 
already drawing long breaths of comfort, and all that she had 
to do was to see to the child. She showed him to James, but 
he hardly looked at him. As I turned in the first moments of 
sleep I heard him say to Lou: ‘‘What awoman! Heaven, 
what a woman!”’ 

Ah, yes, I had my lover back. He was not the mate that I 
had begun to yearn for; he could not think my thoughts or 
feel my new heart throbs; but he loved me, and at last he 
was not ashamed to show it or to be dependent upon me. 
But he lived only two months after little Jimmie was born. 

When I saw how it was to be I told him with all the ear- 
nestness I could that I would send for the little school-teacher, 
who was also very ill; but he shook his head. 

“‘T thought I loved her, Kate,’’ he said, so low that I had 
to lay my ear against his cheek; ‘‘but since—since I saw the 
boy born I know that I have had a woman for my mate, 
although I was too weak to love her until it was too late. 
Remember in the long days to come, when you have almost 
forgotten me, Dear—remember just this: that at the last I 
learned to love you truly !”’ 

I remembered him, even as he said, in the long, long days 
that were to follow—my son has his eyes and the soft, dark 
curl across the forehead. 

So James died and I buried him—with his face toward the 
mountains; and in four months I laid the little school-teacher 
beside him. As much as he had loved me she had loved him, 
and in death I could not part them. 


HAT year Lou and I rented four acres in addition to 
those we already had, and we built coldframes and made 
hotbeds and got prices that were simply outrageous for all 
our stuff. Around the house we planted fruit trees and 
grapes and small fruits; and by paying a little more for two 
and three year old canes I succeeded in getting a good deal 
of shade and even a little fruit at once, and the place began 
to take on the look of home. 
Nothing except all this brutally wearing work could have 
saved my sanity that year. The loss of James caused me 
many a bitter hour, for which the only salve was my boy. 





she was looking for and sat down near me. ‘All the doctor: 
seem to be sending these ‘lungers’ out here and lots of ’en 
have money. They ought to snap up nice, homey places.” | 
found myself staring at her; and, with her quick under 
standing of me that has literally saved my life and reason 
more times than I can count, she instantly took me by the 
arm. ‘‘ You come out on the porch and let’s talk,” she said. 
‘T know it’s somethin’ big by the looks of you.” 

Of course you know what that something was. Today 
sanatoriums are all over that hot, dry region; but then the 
“lungers”’ had to go and live any way, no matter how much 
money they might have. The first thing that halted Lou 
and me was the fact that we did not have enough money to 
build even the poorest kind of a house. 

“These doctors are always shoutin’ about ‘fresh air,’”’ 
said Lou finally. ‘‘Why don’t we put up a sort of combina- 
tion shack and tent, one to each patient, and a big one in 
about the middle, where they could eat? We could have a 
piano and some hammocks, and the cook tent could be off a 
little way so’s to keep the heat and the smell away. Let’s 
talk to ‘Doc.’” 

“Doc” was due that night on his monthly inspection of 
little Jimmie, and so, after the ham and spinach and hot 
biscuits and coffee, which were all the fee he would ever take 
from me, we opened the subject. The old man was an 
omnivorous reader, and, as he had, originally gone out there 
because of a touch of the disease, he knew all about all the 
open-air systems and he had read everything ever written 
about the various European ‘‘ Kurs,” and so that very night 
we decided on the plan which Lou had laid out and which 
““Doc”’ thought splendid, besides being within our means. 

A month after the first discussion of our plans we began 
to see the scheme for an open-air sanatorium material- 
izing. We got a lot of old army tents very cheap. We put 
these over good, solid floors, raised the flaps and built a kind 
of porch infront. We put upa big, airy pavilion for a dining- 
room and a comfortable working kitchen near by, and we 
rented forty acres of land and planted alfalfa in the barest 
places. Among the tents we put uprustic arbors and planted 
them with quick-growing hop vines and elephant’s ears and 
castor-oil beans. 

All the time our truck farm was going on as usual, only 
that we were holding the proceeds for ourselves, to the great 
disgust of our usual customers, and Jimmie was growing so 
fast that I could not keep him in clothes. 

“Doc” undertook to write to physicians who were 
known as consumption specialists, and in another 
month we were meeting trains and hiring extra help 
and working ourselves to the bone. I purchased two 
cows and a lot of chickens and geese, and some 
pigeons with which to start a squab loft. I also 
bought my groceries wholesale, and began to put in 
orchards and sink wells and get: out ‘‘literature”’ 
until I finally had to hire a stenographer to take care 
of the purely clerical end of it. 


OOKING back on the first four years of Jimmie’s 
life it seems to me that I never ate nor slept, never 

did anything but superintend laborers and meet 
trains, hire nurses and doctors and attendants, and 
plow and drill wells and build shacks; yet I can 
remember hundreds of times when I sat on the porch 
under the great climbing rose which I had planted 
with a slip from our Virginia home, and held a tired 
little boy in my arms and felt two strong little arms 
come around my neck and squeeze with all their 
might. Physically Jimmie never had any of the care 
with which civilization, so called, has surrounded the 
human infant. Beyond being kept out of danger he 
grew as kittens and puppies grow, beginning early 


— toeat, hardened by exposure to varied temperatures, 


never handled unnecessarily, never talked to nor 
fussed over, never praised, never allowed to think 
himself of the slightest importance. 

He learned not to fall downstairs, by the simple 


\V expedient of doing it a few times; and he learned 
\ not to touch the stove, by burning his fingers. That 
| \ part of his education gave Lou and me some bad 


| moments, but by the time he was two years old he 
\ could be trusted to get in and out of his crib with- 
é out falling, and we could safely leave him near 

\ an open fire, since he knew as well as we did that it 

was a dangerous thing to touch. When he was four 


Ses years old he could lift a heavy kitchen chair and 


az GRECE, 


“Tle Turned on Me in a Fury. I Was Insulting Him; I Was Insulting Her” 


I used to lie awake at night with an arm out across the 
empty pillow beside me until the sense of loss grew so ter- 
rible that I would get up, saddle my horse and ride furiously 
out into the desert, where no one could hear the cry that 
I could not choke down. It was more than James that I 
cried for; it was the trust, the belief, the confidence, the 
complete surrender to love which I knew that I should never 
have again. And beyond this, inarticulate, beneath all else, 
was the consciousness of an expanded horizon at which I was 
afraid to look, and from which my refuge was a plunge into 
work which exhausted me and sent me to bed too tired to 
think. 

One morning the neighbor from whom I bought water 
told me that at last other people had begun to bere for water. 
‘““Now that you have shown us the way, my dear Mrs. Fair- 
fax,’”’ he said, ‘‘we are awakening to the fact that we also 
may have gardens. There’s plenty of water around here if 
you drill deep enough.” 

I digested this information while I harrowed one of our 
new fields. Sitting on the narrow seat while I checked the 
horse I gazed out over the flat, sandy country and wondered 
how it would seem to see orchards and gardens scattered 
over it. At first I thought how pleasant it would be; then I 
thought something else; and finally I tied the horse and 
went into the house, where Lou was cutting up seed potatoes, 
and talked to her. 

“If people are going to truck here,” I ended up, ‘“ what’s 
going to become of our big profits? We won’t get twenty- 
five cents a head for cabbages then.” 

“And what,” said Lou, hunting in my knife-box for a 
shorter knife, ‘‘is to prevent you from getting a whole lot of 
land, and putting up some sensible houses on it, and doing 
some planting, and renting them out?’’ She found the knife 
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shut and open doors and put on his own shoes and 
stockings. He had never heard a word of baby talk 
in his life, and, as no one looked at him or admired 
him or discussed him, and he was never kissed nor 
petted unless he asked for such attention, he was 
totally free from those hideous little affectations 
which so often mar the beauty of a lovely child. To 
achieve that I had had to be a good deal of a Spartan, 
but in return I had a son who was so strong, hand- 
some, intelligent, simple and self-reliant a little per- 
son that there were days when I was almost afraid 
to believe that he was mine. 

In those four years I had got fifty acres under 
cultivation, either in truck or in ‘‘lungers.”’ I had 
more than a hundred little shacks all over the place, 

two doctors in attendance, eight nurses and a staff of farm 
hands and servants. I can’t tell howit wasdone. My books 
give the monetary end of it—how I mortgaged and bought 
land, and mortgaged that and bought more, and gave notes 
and borrowed and paid back, and soon; but no bookkeeping 
can tell what were the secret springs of those years. I can’t, 
I’m sure. Only I felt that I must ceaselessly express some- 
thing which had clamored for life ever since the day when 
I had faced a cowardly, miserable slave in the depths of my 
mirror. Independence, courage, self-reliance, success—those 
were the words that hammered at my brain all day and often 
far into the night. Lou often came stealing in, in the early 
hours of the morning, to find me sitting beside Jimmie, wide- 
eyed, peering into the dark. 

‘*Mis’ Fairfax,’’ she’d say. 

"Ves: Lous” 

** Ain’t you sleepin’ ?”’ 

““No-o-0; not tonight, Lou. You see I’ve been thinking 
we'd better ’’ And then I’d pour out to her the projects 
I’d been considering, and she’d object and advise, and then 
she’d undress me and put me to bed. 





WAS wonderfully strong physically, but mentally I was 

overtrained. Back of me were no independent, self-reliant 
women such as I was growing to be. Back of me were 
women who had worked hard with their bodies, but seldom 
with their minds. I had not an ache nor a pain, but some 
vague, not-to-be-defined trouble lay on me. Day by day, 
however, I felt that trouble lift; I heard my voice sink half a 
tone to a dominant key; I saw my eye steadier and steadier 
as it looked back at me from my mirror. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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fer Adventures in the City 


By Walter Prichard 


AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN THEATER OF TODAY,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. 
I 

HE idea of going on the stage appealed 
so strongly to RuthGrenville’s sense of 
humor that she really needed no other 
prompting. She, daughter of Professor 
Grenville, head of the Greek depart- 
ment at Mercer University, on the 
stage! She thought howthe tongues of 
Mercerville would wag—and chuckled. 
She also thought how shocked and 
grieved her mother would be —and 
shook her head a little. “T won’t tell— 
| Not just at first,’” shesaidto herself. She 
thought of her father, and was not quite sure how far this 
interpreter and translator of Sophocles would approve of the 
stage when it became practical and personal rather than 
academic. She thought of Jim Bigelow, the young Assistant 
Professor of Ethics and Comparative Religions, and she knew 
that he would mask his feelings behind a quizzical smile and 
just watch. “I won't tell 42m anyhow,” she reflected. 

Ruth was not going onthe stage because she believed that 
the mantle of Bernhardt was destined for her shoulders, She 
was taking the step because she loved the theater and hercur- 
iosity to see its surroundings was strong; because she desired 
to do something to earn her own living; and because, after 
her experience with the compromises involved in certain kinds 
of editing, she welcomed the free life of stage artists, believing 
that in their self-expression the ideal had a chance. 

Rose Proctor, her roommate, whose business asa literary 
agent threw her in with all kinds of writers, knew Thomas 
Elton, the author of a play which called for several ‘“‘extra 
women” who were supposed to represent fashionable guests 
at a wedding, with very little to do but look well bred. 

“T willnot have the usual show girls,” he had said to Rose. 
‘Where can I find the real thing?” 

Soshe brought Ruth to himand he had his manager engage 
her at once, giving her the only one of the parts which had 
any “‘lines’’ to speak, at a salary of twenty dollars a week. 

The salary, to be sure, did not begin until the play opened. 
There was a month of rehearsal first. It was that month of 
rehearsal which Ruth felt would interest her most. She 
would be close to the creative processes of author, stage man- 
ager, scene painter and actors. She would be a part of the 
ideal world of artistic effort. She was at the theater ahead 
of time on the first call, 

Two young players were to be “featured” in the produc- 
tion, a man and awoman. Charles Belden, the actor, had 
been playing “leads’’ for several years to the great delight of 
the matinée misses, and not without giving pleasure to the 
critical also. His personality was charming, he appeared to 
possess intelligence, and he had a brisk, sure technic for the 
not-too-exacting demands of modern drawing-room comedy, 
The actress was Maud Melrose. She was generally con- 
sidered by her Sex as “‘just too cute foranything.” She was 
so ‘cute,’’ in fact, that she had never taken the trouble to 
learn toact. What wasthe use? Didn't she get five hundred 
dollars a week without going to all that trouble? 




















OTHING appeared to happen at this first rehearsal 

except the arrival of these two players after the rest had 
assembled, the man strolling casually in and nodding pleas- 
antly, the girl entering with much bustle and a maid. 

Ruth, from her obscure corner, looked at them both with 
curiosity andcame forward when she heard the stage manager 

say: “Grenville! Where’s Grenville?” As he handed her 

small part ayer die single sheet of typewritten copy ina blue 
wrapper—he glanced at her sharply and added: ‘‘There’s 
your part, Miss Grenville.’ 

Ruth smiled at the changed address, thinking to herself 
that one gets the kind of treatment one invites after all, and 
retired to hercorner. No onespoke toher. The other players 
were chatting together in a 
world apart. Shefelt curiously 
alien and was a little glad to 
leave the theater, 

The next morning rehearsals 
began in earnest. Ruth knew 
her part, but nobody else was 
thus prepz ared, and she might 
have spared herself the tr ouble, 
as she did not appear till act 
two. The theater was dark and 
cold. Inthedim flare ofacluster 
of lamps ona pole out in the 
auditorium a scrubwoman was 
sweeping and dusting the seats. 
The scenery for the play regu- 
larly being presented was 
shoved backinto the wings; the 
stage was utterly bare. The 
stage manager and the author 
had their hats on, the women 
their jackets. There was no 
glamour about this; there was 
not even any Meaning to Ruth, 
who of course had notread the 
play, and as the leading char- 
acters walked back and forth 
reading their parts from their 
manuscripts the whole thing 
seemed a hopeless and chaotic 
jumble to her. To see Maud 
Melrose executing a mock dance step in the middle of the 
dim, bare stage while the other characters applauded was 
ludicrous. It was still more ludicrous to see Charles Belden 
come up to her with a pretended tea-tray in his hands and 
beginalove scene overimaginary teacups. Fromher adopted 
coquettishness the actress would suddenly drop to a petulant 
tone as She made comments to the st ige manager. 

From hischarming, half-ironic, half-sincere banter Belden 
would suddenly lapse into conversational asidesas the direc- 
tor or the author interrupted the scene. 
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Once he dropped his manuscript. 
‘There go the teacups!” he cried. ‘‘ Oh, 
Miss Melrose, I hope I haven’t ruined 
your dress !’’—and he began to dab her 
skirt with his lilac-edged handkerchief. 

Ruth stood apart, watching, and ina 
pause the author came over to her, 
removing his hat. “Can you make any- 
thing out of it?’’ he smiled. 

“Nota thing,’’ she said. “It looks so 
funny tosee grown people pretending in 
such deadly earnest. 

“They're not grown people,’’ he said 
as he moved back to his post by the 
footlights. 

The second act, in which Ruth ap- 
peared, did not go on for several days, 
although the extra women had to beat the 
theater. There were half a dozen of these 
women besides Ruth. Three of them were 
evidently of the class which Elton had de- 
clared he would not havein his play; Ruth 
did not feel drawn to them and they said 
nothing to her. Two of the others were 
girls just Starting out on a stage career, 
andwiththem Ruthtalked. Theychatted 
about the players in the cast with the 
utmost familiarity and treated them with 
the profoundest deference. The sixth 
woman was an actress who had been un- 
able to secure a better job. 


N THE third day Ruth broughta book 
to the theater, and while she waited 
she entered a stage box, which was neara 
cluster of lights in a down-stage wing. 
The book she had brought chanced to be 
the first volume of Lecky’s “* History of 
European Morals,” which she hadseenon 
Rose’s shelves, and she sat reading it in 
the box, oblivious to the stage. But she 
was suddenly aware of somebody behind her. She turned 
quickly and found Charles Belden looking over her shoulder. 
“Isn't that an odd book for a chorus girl to be reading?” 
he asked. | 

“Ts it?’’ said Ruth. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘I didn’t suppose they desired any acquaintance with the 
history of morals,” he replied. 

‘One can assume an academic interest,” said Ruth dart- 
ing a glance at the actor’s handsome face. 

He regarded her sharply a second and then reached out 
his hand for the volume, turning to the flyleaf. ‘‘ Rose 
Proc tor; is that your name?”’ he asked. 

‘““My name is Grenville,” she answered. Then she added 
after a brief hesitation: ‘‘ My father is professor of Greek in 
a university.” 

“Oh,” said the actor, smiling his pleasantest, ‘‘ you area 
Greek-chorus girl! You should be with Miss Anglin in the 
‘Antigone.’” 

“Thanks,” said Ruth, ‘‘but I’m having a fling at the mod- 
ern world. I like this better. Of course if Sophocles were 
stage manager it would be different.” 

The actor lingered at her side. 

She was conscious that the other extra women were regard- 
ing her withastonishment and that Miss Melrose looked some- 
what venomouslyin her direction. Her own eyes grew more 
brilliant with amusement. “I am trying tosee if I can earn 
my own living,’’ she added, ‘‘and also I want to see howa 
play is created. It seems to me you artists have a better 
chance than any one else to live out your ideals.”’ 





“*Probably Mr. Elton Can Fix it Up,’ She Said, ‘It Isn’t Time to Despair Yet’ ” 


““My ideal is to play golf,’’ said the actor with sudden 
seriousness. ‘‘I’m doing this because my mother and father 
did itand trained me for it from the time ! was six years old. 
It’s all I know how to do.” 

‘But you doit very well.’ 

‘“*Thanks,’’ said he. ‘‘A man tries to keep his salary up. 
But you duck it, Miss Grenville; that’s my advice. 

‘I've got to get you married first,” she replied, laughing; 
“and I think they are calling the second act now to rehearse 
the rites! 
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“**1 Couldn’t Help it, Dear, He Said. ‘You are Very Beautiful 


The actor parted the curtains of the box for her with a 
touch of deference the star is scarce expected to show toan 
extra woman. She saw the leading actress speak snappishly 
to him when he joined her on the stage, while he smiled 
slightly and made noreply. Ruth liked him. She disliked 
Miss Melrose; she was not displeased that she had angered 
this spoiled pet of the public. She went into the wedding 
scene in the second act with her lines on the tip of hertongue, 
and once herself a part of the game that was being played 
she had nodifficulty in pretending the mood. It was rather 
good fun; she walked naturally and spoke easily. 

The stage manager heaved a sigh, and said sarcastically 
to the three show girls: ‘‘Say, look here, this isn’t a musical 
comedy! You doa t have to hold up your skirts quite to your 
waists. Besidesthe floor of thishouseis supposed to be swept. 
Walk like Miss Grenville—if you can.’’ 

Ruth felt three venomous glances cast upon her, but she 
also met the smile of the leading actor, who was supposed 
to be waiting for his bride by a bower of smilax, which was 
represented by a stepladder. She smiled back through her 
blushes and watched the easy grace of hisassumed deference 
as his bride drew near, the charming ardor in his eyes as he 
looked at her. Yes, he was a real actor. It was no wonder 
thought Ruth, that he was popular. 

She watched the scene with such genuine interest, in fact, 
that she again won praise from the stage director, who shouted 
to the other six: ‘‘For the love of Pete Jook as if you were 
interested in this wedding anyhow! Just think that there’s 
something to eat coming along afterward!” 

The long rehearsal broke up 
at three o’clock and the com- 
pany quickly scatteredin search 
of luncheon. Ruth was walk- 
ing down thecross street toward 
Broadway when Charles Belden 
suddenly accosted her from 
behind. She turned and he 
stepped up beside her. ‘‘How 
about luncheon?” he said. 

Ruth hesitated. She was 
flattered. She was also curious. 
But she was cautious. She 
was about to frame an excuse 
when Miss Melrose drew up to 
the curb in her motor, thrust her 
head through thedoor,and said: 

“Come on, Charles, I'll give 
you alift to‘the Lambs.’ ’’ Her 
eyes purposely ignored Ruth. 

**T should be delighted, Mr. 
Belden,’’ Ruth whispered, 
“though I hate to deprive you 
of a ride.”’ 

‘Thanks, we are walking,”’ 
the actor replied to his co-star 
and she slammed the car door 
shut. ‘‘And now,’’ he added 
smiling at Ruth, ‘* where?” 

*“*T don’t know where,” she 
said. ‘My question is: ‘Why ?’” 

‘Does it need an answer?” he asked. 

‘I'm afraid so,’’ she nodded. 

The man hesitated a moment. ‘“‘ Well,’’ he finally said, 
‘“T'll be quite honest. You come from a different world. 
Youcan give me a new point of view onthings. Also you are 
iar from unattractive.’’ He spoke the last sentence with his 
most engaging and disarming smile. 

Ruth smiled also and felt that she blushed. 
looking for a new point of view?” she said. 
I am here too.” 


““So you are 
‘That is why 
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““We should get onfamously.”” The actor laughed as he led 
the way toa near-by fashionable restaurant. 

Ruth enjoyed her luncheon and the delightful, brisk com- 
panionship of this man. She enjoyed his mock rage at a 

waiter, W hich melted suddenly into banter, just to see the 
poor waiter’s expression change from anxious fright to a 
broad grin. She enjoyed his epigrams about art, a subject 
upon which he refused to be serious. She enjoyed his solici- 
tude for her comfort. They parted like old friends, and it 
never occurred to her till she was walking alone down Fifth 
Avenue that he had done nearly all of the talking—which 
was acurious way of acquiring a new point of view! 


S THE rehearsals progressed so did the friendship be- 
tween Ruthandthe actor. Inthe theater he had little 
to do with her, and it did not take Ruth long to discover why 
after her cheeks had been stung hot and red once or twice by 
overheard gossip. Besides, she fancied, it was necessary to 
keep Miss Melrose as good natured as possible,and the surest 
way todo that was tolet her think she had a monopoly of all 
the charms. But outside of the theater Belden contrived to 
meet his new friend often, to dine with her, and to take her 
to other ‘‘shows,”’ as he called all plays. 

Neither did it take Ruth long to discover many of his limi- 
tations. Outside of his profession he was oddly uneducated; 
he was, too, ingratiatingly vain, or, better say, self-conscious. 
Ruth did not find this trait unpleasant, because it was so 
naive, so childlike. ‘They aren’t grown-ups,’’ Elton had 
said to her. She began to realize the meaning of his words. 
They—the player folk—create their artistic effects not with 
pens nor brushes, but withthemselves; they are no less pre- 
occupied with themselv es than the painter with his palette; 
and they are always “pretending.”’ It amused Ruth at first 
to see Belden assumea rdle when ordering dinner or telling a 
story; thenit touched hera little; then finally it took anodd 
hold of her maternal sense, and he became a child to her 
rather thana stage celebrity. 

Over and over he discussed with her his performance in 
the new play, swallowing all her suggestions that coincided 
with his own ideas and blissfully and quite unconsciously 
disregarding all that didn't. 

“The size of it is,” she said to him one evening with < 
laugh, “that youact on instinct. If you feed my scuaieatioas 
you adopt them. If you just realize them with your head 
you never adept them.”’ 

‘I guess you are right,” 
little Greek-chorus girl. 
an amateur.” 

“According to that,”’ 
“‘where does Miss Melrose get off ? 

“Oh, Maud!” He laughed. ‘‘She has neither head nor 
instinct; she just can’t act.” 

‘No, she can't,’” Ruth said slowly; “and I’m awfully 
afraid she’s going to spoil the play. You marry her because 
you think she loves you, and then you find out she didn’t but 
took you through pique, so you leave her. Then she comes 
to love you and she has to tell you so. That’s the last act. 
Now as I see it she’s got to do that witha kind of wistful, 
charming sweetness and abandon or the play is all out of 
key. She isn’t wistful nor sweet, you know. She's just— 
just abandon.’ 

“T know,” 
a big drawing card. 

“ But the play?”’ 

“You've got to 
replied. 

“OR” 


he replied. ‘‘You always are, 
That’s why I’m an actor and you 


said she, darting a look at him, 


%) 


the actoranswered. ‘‘ But she’s popular; she’s 
That’s why they got her.” 
said Ruth. 

have names in this business,” 


Belden 


said Ruth and she made no further comment. 

HE opening performance was to be 

at Atlantic City. The company 
arrived there a day ahead of time ina 
bleak first-of-December snowstorm and : 
held a dress rehearsal in the chilly = 
theater. Many ofthe hotels were closed = Ly 
and the people few. The surf pounded E|| || Pravin, Aeutiey| 
on the beach and salty scud swept Over = 
the Boardwalk. It was a_ desolate 
rehearsal which seemed to fill the man- 
ager with joy, as it was supposed to prc- 
dict a successful first night. The next 
day theweather clearedand more people 
arrived. The company were in a tense, 
nervous state and so was the author. 
Even Ruth, alienas she was to this life, 
without her livelihood really dependent 
upon success, felt the strain. She met 
Belden on the Boardwalk. 

“Come stroll with me and talk about 
Greek or something,” he cried, linking 
her arm intohis. ‘I’m fidgety.” 

Ruth withdrew her arm gently and 
walked by his side, telling him of a book 
she was reading. 

He appeared to listen, but when she 
paused he said: ‘Do you think J’ be 
all right in that last act : ? Do I seem 
sincereenough? There's somuchbanter 
in act one that the audience is going to 
keep right on looking for come dy.’ 

Ruth laughed. ‘‘ What’s the use of 
tz king any thing but shop to you?’” she 
said. ‘Yes, I’ve told you that | think 
you are sincere enough. It’s Miss 
Melrose who isn’t keyed right.” 

“Well, so long as the papers don't 
roast me,’’ Beldenbegan, when the press 
agent suddenly panted up behind them, 
calling to the actor. 

“The earthquake’s come, Mr. 
Belden,” he said. ‘*‘ Melrose won't go 
on tonight, because your name got into 
the ‘ads.’ today in a size larger type. 
Somebody just brought her the paper. 
She's wrecking the hotel by now.” 

“Well, why did her name get into 
smaller type?’’ Belden demanded. 
‘And why don’t you do something 
about it!’’ He turned, forgetting Ruth, 
and started back toward the hotel. 

She hastened beside the two men. 
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“Why 


don’t you send 
to the newspaper office and get back the original copy, if it 


was marked to set the type the same size?”’ she asked. 

“That's almost human intelligence,” said the press agent, 
turning at once down aside street away from the Boardwalk. 

Ruth and Belden hastened on. 

“You go in by the other door,’’ he said briefly as they 
came tothe hotel. ‘“*She’s mad enoughnow.” Itwas the only 
reference he had ever made to Miss Melrose’s sentiments 
toward himself. 

Ruth went in by the side door slowly. When she reached 
the lobby she saw the actress clutching a copy of the paper 
and shaking it in the manager’s face. 








“Now, dearie ’ he was saying. 

‘‘Don’t you ‘dearie’ me!” she cried in a high, unpleasant 
voice, all her lack of breeding focused in it. 

* Billy has gone for the original copy, Maud,” put in 
Belden. ‘‘That will prove to you it was all a mistake.” 

“Mistake fiddlesticks!’”’ she answered. ‘‘I suppose he 
can’t doctor it on the way?”’ 

‘But the programs and the posters—you’ve seen them,” 
the manager said. ‘‘They are all right. It was only a mis- 

take in a little ‘ad.’”’ 

“ Besides,” said Belden, “just think of all the people who 
have come down from New York tosee youtonight. Nobody 
ever came down here to see me, so it must be you. This is a 
wedding play and a bride’s always the whole thing at the 
wedding. You can’t disappoint all your admirers.” 

“Blarney!”’ sniffed the actress, but she perceptibly hesi- 
tated. 

Ruth watched the mean little comedy go on to its conclu- 
sion ina happy ending when Billy reappeared, triumphant, 
with the original copy. Miss Melrose went up in the elevator 
to smooth her ruffled plumage and the men wiped their brows. 

Belden came over to Ruth. “Never again a joint starring 
venture for mine!”’ he said. 

“What if it had been her name in larger type?” 

‘“T suppose I’d have done the same,”’ he answered. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t!” she cried. ‘You couldn’t!” 

He looked at her sharply. ‘‘I hope you’ll never have a 
chance to find out,’’ he said slowly and quietly. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
going to get a bite now—if I can eat—and then for the ordeal ! 
Wish me luck!’’ He put out hishand,and she took it, looking 
into his handsome face. 

After all, she thought, it was such a petty, play-acting 
ordeal to mean so much toa strong man; yet it was his life. 
Her eyes looked into his while her thoughts crossed them and 
then she laid her other hand over his knuckles. ‘‘Of course 
I wish you all the luck in the world—Charles,”’ she said, 
speaking almost as if to a boy. A smile curled her lips. 

‘You'll make ’em sit up!” she added. 

The man smiled gratefully and happily back. ‘‘ You're 
my mascot, little Greek-chorus girl,’ he whispered, and with 
a hard pressure of her fingers he left her. 


IKE a strange dream to Ruth were the next few hours. 
When she reached the theater she was caught at once 
into the surcharged atmosphere of nervous excitement. 
There was no laughter, no jesting. The author was already 
there, walking about like a caged tiger. The two young 
novices with whom Ruth dressed were pale with expectation. 
Down the corridor Ruth could hear Miss Melrose complain- 
ing snappishly to her maid. The sounds of the entering audi- 
ence, the banging down of chair seats, the rustle of programs 
came faintly to her. The stage manager peeped through a 
hole in the curtain and nervously looked at his watch. 

Finally the curtain went up and there was suddenly 
revealed, out there beyond, a great yawning pit of hostile 
dark and silence, a void sitting in terrible judgment. Even 
Ruth in the wings felt it, felt it in the pit of her stomac h, and 
suffered with the players. The play progressed in silence 
from the void for five minutes, six minutes, seven minutes. 
Then Charles Belden said something which was answered 
by a great sound out there in the black pit. It was laughter! 

The stage manager straightened up. Ruth found herself 
sighing as if a load had dropped from her shoulders. 

“Well, they’re human anyhow!”’ she heard the author 
whisper. She looked at him. He was talking to himself! 

When Belden came off after the first-act curtain call, lead- 
ing Miss Melrose, Ruth watched his happy smile. 

As he was passing to his dressing- 
room she stood in his path and said: 
‘I’m so glad!”’ 

He put both hands on her shoulders, 
gave her a playful shake, and hi ustened 
| on without speaking. He had the strut 
=| of a conquering hero. Ruth smiled. 

The second act went as well. Ruth 

had an awful moment before it came 

time forher cue, but once her dry lips had 

parted she spoke clearly and her little 

part was soon over. She saw Belden 

dart her an appreciative smile and sud- 

denly felt very happy. She, too, was 

an actress for a moment. This was 

her world too. She was winning praise 
from the star. 

But with the third act something 
went wrong. Ruth had dressed quickly 
and was out in the auditorium when the 
curtain went up. This was the scene 
where Miss Melrose had to woo her 
own spouse, who supposed that she did 
not love him, and to persuade him that 
she did. The audience took it coldly. 
Ruth could feel, like a physical thing, 
the interest sag. The author, who had 
come out in frontalso, sat in one of the 
rear seats beside her, and she knew he 
felt it and suffered. There was no 
applause at the close. 

“What’s the matter, MissGrenville?”’ 
said Elton. ‘‘ You really represent the 
audience. Tell me frankly.” 

““Nothing—except wrong casting,”’ 
she answered. ‘Miss Melrose isa sou- 
brette and nothingelse. You must have 
womanly sweetness and sincerity to 
carry the charm of that act. That’s all. 
It’s there in the writing.”’ 

“You are right,” he answered. 
we've got to have her.” 

‘““Why—if she spoils your play?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘She’s 
supposed to make more money witha 
spoiled play than Mrs. Fiske in Ibsen’s 
a} best,’’ he answered. 








“But 




















FTER the performance there was a 
long conference of the principals, 
stage director, author and manager 
around a table in the deserted hotel 
dining-room. The author asked Ruth to be present, and 
she sat quietly beside him while Miss Melrose ignored her 
existence. As she had but one suggestion, under the circum- 
stances she had to remain silent. She knew that she was 
right. The authorknewit. Belden knew it. She suspected 
the stage manager knewit. Yet all the talk was of how to 
alter the play. 

“‘We gotter brace up that last act,” said the manager. 
‘We gotter put a strong scenein there. The man has gotter 
go after the woman and then she respects him, see ?”’ 

Ruth didn’t know whether to laugh or to shudder. 

‘But he’s not that sort of man,’’ said Belden. 

**And it’s not that sort of play,” said the author. 
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es hate or ste” said the manager. ‘‘It’s a failure now, 
ain't it? Who's puttin’ up for this play? We gotter do some- 
thing. You get busy and write that new scene, and we'll 
rehearse at ten tomorrow.”’ 

“Yes, and I think, Charles, you should exhibit more 
passion,” said Miss Melrose. 

“T’m not the male Bernhardt,” said Belden briefly. 

HEN conference broke up the tired author went 
toward his room to toil the remainder of the night. 

Ruth was in a daze of both weariness and bewilderment. 
She had been moving in worlds unrealized. 

“T want a breath of air before I turn in,’’ 
her ear, and she nodded. 

They slipped unobserved out of the door and crossed the 
deserted Boardwalk to the shadow of a pavilion over the 
beach. There wasa cold moon on the ocean and the surf was 
pounding in. Ruth felt terribly tired and sank down on a 
bench, the man beside her. 

“What’s the real trouble?”’ he said, 
anxious. 

“What I told you in rehearsals, 
knows it too. She can’t play that kind of scene; she hasn’t 
got it in her. There ought to be womanly sweetness and 
charm and subtle reserve in her revelation. She hasn’t the 
sincerity. It doesn’t make them: out front misty-eyed, and 
happy around the heart. It is meant to do that; it must do 
that to succeed.’ 

“No, she hasn’t got it in her and she can’t even act it, 
which is all we’d ask,” said Belden. ‘I guess I’m up against 
a flivver.”’ 

He turned up his coat collar and sat staring moodily out 
over the white surf and the golden moon-track. The moon- 
light was on his face. It seemed suddenly to Ruth the face 
of a bitterly disappointed boy. She was filled with pity for 
him. The moonlight, the loneliness of the beach, the pound 
of the midnight surf, the relaxation of tired nerves after the 
hours of strain and excitement —all conspired to her mood. 

Almost unconsciously she put out her hand and laid it on 
his. ‘‘ Probably Mr. Elton can fix it up,”’ she said. ‘Besides, 
you’ ve said yourself, C harles, that Broadway is the only test. 
It isn’t time to despair yet.’ 

He held her hand hard and turned toward her. She was 
looking into his face, and something in her eyes, under the 
misty radiance of the winter moon, transfixed him. “Ah, if 
you were only an actress!’’ he c ried. 

A faint smile crossed Ruth’s lips. 
faster. She knew that she should look away, yet she could 
not. ‘If you were only an actress?’’—the words echoed in 
her ears. How easy it would be to prove that she was an 
actress, to show him how the revelation should be made, how 
easy and how pleasant! He was a dear boy. It was after 
midnight and the moon-track made a pathway to the Land 
of Dreams. One had but one life to live, and what was it 
worth if all impulses were to be repressed? So Ruth’s brain 
told her with the rapidity of thought, and her nerves tingled 
and her heart beat high. 

She could not look away. Her eyes remained on his, her 
face full in the moonlight, and he read their message, bewil- 
dered at first, then, as he saw the wistful smile curl her lips, 
with his own face radiant. 


said Belden in 


his face set and 


” she replied. ‘‘ Mr. Elton 


She felt her heart beat 


LOWLY he bent his head and his arm was about her; he 

held her close and whispered in her ear: ‘‘ You will give 
me hope and help, little Greek-chorus girl. I, too, love you 
with the madness of the moon.” 

Thus they sat almost in silence for several moments. 

Once Ruth pulled off her glove and brushed his forehead 
with her cool hand. ‘‘ Your head is hot, little play-boy,”’ she 
said softly. ‘‘Come, you must go to bed now.”’ 

But they lingered a while yet before they 
dark hotel. 

Up in the corridor Ruth evaded his reaching arms and ran 
quickly into her room. She undressed and opened her win- 
dow, letting in a flood of moonlight and soft, salty-cold air 
and the sound of surf. She did not know herself. She was 
stillina dream. She crept bewildered to bed and listened to 
the long-drawn reverberations of the surf till its lullaby stole 
her senses. 

The next morning the sense of unreality had not abated, 
but Ruth avoided the actor. As the rehearsal was called for 
the last act only, she did not have to go to the theater. 
The rehearsal lasted all day, the author rewriting as they 
rehearsed. Late in the afternoon she saw Belden for a 
moment, looking tired and cross, and yearned to comfort 
him, but refrained. 

Again that evening she went out into the almost empty 
auditorium for the last act. It had been fearfully changed. 
It was an act which belonged to an altogether different play 
and different characters. The bridegroom became a cave- 
man, and the bride’s response to such treatment would have 
pleased those whose theory it is that the way to make a 
woman love you is to whack her on the head. Ruth was pain- 
fully affected by the scene and still more by the sight of 
Belden acting in it. He did it well, which made matters 
worse. She felt her face growing hot as she watched. 

Elton, the author, who had not slept for thirty-six hours, 
sat near her. As the curtain descended he spoke: ‘‘ Well, 
Heineman wanted a strong scene and he’s got it! What do 
you think of our little comedy now?’ 

“It’s desecration,” Ruth answered. 


entered the 


“It’s rotten, but we must copy the successes,’”’ Elton 
laughed grimly. ‘‘That’s dramatic art.” 
Ruth hurried back to the hotel toavoid Belden. She didn’t 


want to see anybody. The whole business sickened her. She 
couldn’t get out of her head the face of her play-boy as he 
seized his bride. Acting—yes! But to have to do that! 


N THE next morning the company left for Trenton, 

where they could get open time to tune up the new acta 
little more before going into New York. Ruth’s seat was not 
in the car with Belden. He came through and spoke to her, 
however, a sense of restraint resting on them both. 

That evening Ruth found that she had a dressing-room to 
herself. She heard the other extra women commenting 
sarcastically on the fact. Before the play began Belden 
came down the corridor and knocked on her door. 

““T just wanted to see if you were comfortable,”’ he 
whispered, and departed. 

Ruth did not go out front for the third act that evening. 
She felt so utterly that the play was spoiled that she did not 
have the heart. She did not even change back to her street 
clothes, but sat in her second-act gown listening to the faint 
sounds of Belden’s voice and the answering high-pitched 
tones_of Miss Melrose coming through the wings from the 
stage. Finally she heard the hiss of the curtain, only the 
faintest applause, and Miss Melrose’s querulous complaints 
to her maid as she hurried to her dressing-room. 

Then mechanically Ruth took off her gown. As she stood 
before the mirror she saw her face covered with paint, her 
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S SOON as the club meeting 
adjourned and the members 
had sufficiently admired and 

perhaps memorized the minutiz of 
the new member’s new hat Mrs. 
Henry Chalmers settled that velvet 
creation a little more firmly on her 
brown hair and took Roberta home 
with her for tea. They had it luxu- 
riously in the living-room before an 
open fire, and over the infusion 
they excitedly discussed the most 
radical step ever taken by the 
august body to which they had 
recently been elected. 

“Why,” cried Roberta, ham- 
mering the tea-cart, ‘“‘the only 
trouble with the modern woman is 
that all these idiotic newspapers 
are trying to find out what 7s the 
matter with her. If they’d only let 
her alone she’d be perfectly all 
right and a lot lesstrouble. It’s 
it’s ridiculous!” 

Her brother Henry had slammed 
the outside door and had come 
into the living-room just in time for 
the peroration. ‘‘That’s the idea,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ll take tabasco and a 
lump of dynamite in mine. What’s 
the matter, Roberta—been reading 
a book?” 

‘“We’ve been to a meeting of the 
Woman’s Club,” explained Mrs. 
Henry, unobtrusively removing the tea-cart out of Roberta’s 
reach, “We passed a vote of censure on the ‘ Reporter- 
Democrat.’ D-didn’t you re: id the editorial this morning?’ 

“No,” said Henry. ‘‘ What did it say?” 

“‘What did it say!’’ exploded Roberta. ‘‘It said women 
ought not to vote because they don’t understand politics. 
You might as well say you ought not to let a boy go near the 
water until he can swim, If we only subscribed to the 

‘Reporter-Democrat’ I’d stop the subscription this very 
afternoon. I could write a peach of a letter. I’m so mad I 
think I’Il—I’ll make Dad subscribe just so I can stop it.” 

“Well,” said Henry mildly, “‘what would you do if you 
could vote?” 


OBERTA fell to considering diligently with one eye on the 

ceiling. Henry watched her amusedly. Alice nibbled 

a sugar wafer and waited for the climax. ‘‘I’d get Jimmy 
Johnson off the School Board,” said Roberta suddenly. 

‘‘Well that’s a nice little day’s work all by itself,” com- 
mented her brother. 

‘‘What’s the matter with him?”’ asked Alice. 

‘‘Nothing at all; only he makes a hit with the common 
people because he votes ‘No’ whenever there’s anything 
said about spending money. Then he tells all over town how 
he’s keeping taxes down, and the silly idiots believe him and 
elect him again. I don’t think women ought to interfere 
with politics unless they know what they’re doing, but I do 
think they ought to get Johnson off the School Board.’ 

‘“W-why don’t they?’ 

‘Well ——” said Henry. 

‘Well ——”’ said Roberta. 

Then they all looked at each other humorously. 

‘To quote from the literature of the day,’ the supe rin- 
tendent of the wire-fence factory stated, “‘if ‘Jimmy’ s brain 
were made of pure alcohol there wouldn’t be enough to make 
an appetizer for a gnat, but somehow he always gets the 
votes; you can’t stop him.” 

‘‘He’s a public nuisance,” said Roberta. ‘‘Whenever the 
Board gets together on anything really important Jimmy 
Johnson always goes the wrong way, and the other two 
trustees are afraid of him because he’s got the support of 
two-thirds of all the voters in town.” 

“Then why doesn’t the Woman’s Club have somebody 
else elected?’’ inquired Alice placidly. ‘‘I should think 
that’s what a woman’s club is for—to look after its children, 
if it has any.” 

They stared at her with expressions of blank amazement. 

“‘Think of it!’’ said Roberta in an awed whisper. ‘‘And 
she’s been to three meetings too! And she doesn’t know 
yet that Mrs. Henshaw’s husband bosses the party that 
backs Jimmy Johnson, and Mrs. Henshaw bosses her hus- 
band and the Woman’s Club too.” 
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‘IT s-suppose you'll think I’m 
awfully officious,” began Alice, 
“but I’m so much interested in 
your idea of those new city play- 
grounds for the little children, and 
| w-wondered if I couldn’t do 
something to help.” 

Now Mrs. Henshaw’s idea of 
playgrounds was admirable, but it 
was such a simple idea that it 
couldn’t possibly be shared among 
more than her own intimates, of 
whom there werefour. There were 
to be five playgrounds and after 
they were duly established each 
was to be named after some one 
high in the playground movement, 
arftd—there’s a great deal in a 
name if it happens to be your own 
which is perpetuated on the maps 
of your ni itive heath. 

‘That’s extremely thoughtful of 
you, dear,’’ parried Mrs. Henshaw. 
‘It’s a genuine delight to see how 
you younger women are interesting 
yourselves in these progressive 
measures. Thefact is—I’msorry— 
our committee seems to be so well 
organized that I think you could 
do much more effective work in 
some other field.”’ 


Wixssengrou.e fF y Sp 
= “Oh, I’m sorry too,” declared 





“The t-trouble with women,” declared Alice, ‘‘is that 
when they w-want to talk politics they talk politic s. They 
ought to talk s-society. Then they’d know what they were 
talking about and get somewhere.”’ 

Roberta put her hand to her head and nodded feebly. 
‘Darling,” she implored, ‘‘don’t you speak any English?” 

‘“Would it really be better for Navarre to get this Mr. 
Johnson off the School Board?” 

“Tt certainly would,” said Henry. 

‘“‘Then,”’ said Alice calmly, ‘‘we’d better get him off at 
once and elect a g-good man in his place.’ 

Rober ta caught her brothe r’s eye and held it magnetized. 
“Henry,” she ventured, ‘Dad thinks I’m bright, but J 
don’t know what she’s talking about; do you?’ 

‘“‘T want to be useful to the community ,” confessed Alice, 
flushing a little. ‘‘If I’m going to live here all my life I want 
to begin to do s-something to make it a nicer place to 
live in.”’ 

‘And so,” said Henry, ‘‘you’re planning to begin by get- 
ting Jim Johnson off the School Board? Well, Kitten, when 
you do I’ll—I’ll buy you a runabout. I honestly will. Or, 
in other words, I can't afford to own an automobile.” 

‘That will be nice,”’ Alice agreed pleasantly. “ Have you 
anything important todo, Roberta? Because, if you haven’t, 
we m-might sit down somewhere and write for cati logs. 
Henry says I can have a runabout in the spring.” 

“T will have some tea,’’ said Henry dazedly. ‘I need it.”’ 


II 


N TUESDAY morning Mrs. Henry Chalmers, in whom 

vanity was the last obsession to flourish, spent a solid 
hour at her dressing-table before she felt sufficiently beauti- 
fied to take the first steps in her campaign against a gentle- 
man she had never seen. Her preparations, however, were 
not in his honor. She hadn’t the least intention of seeking 
the acquaintance of Mr. Johnson. Her mission was with one 
of Navarre’s social autocrats, whose presidency of the 
Woman’s Club exalted her to vast superiority in her own 
mind and to essential prominence in Alice’s, and Alice knew 
that to merit due consideration from Mrs. Henshaw she 
must appear at her best. She therefore exhumed a hat which 
she disliked excessively, but which was so obviously Parisian 
that there was no question about it; she painstakingly 
fastened herself into a hitherto sacred gown; and she real- 
ized, when she looked into her mirror for the last time, that 
the costume she had selected for Fourth Avenue, Navarre, 
would have been creditable to Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Then she went calling. 

The single appraising glance of Mrs. Henshaw caused 
Alice’s heart to glow with pride, for the approval of Mrs. 
Henshaw was a criterion not to be lightly disregarded in 
that small society of which she was dictator. 
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ae Alice. ‘‘You see, Mrs. Henshaw, 
I’m ever so anxious to do some- 
thing for the poor little children. I was wondering why 
there isn’t a chance for us to d-do something for the children 
in the schools. Why couldn’t we have some Boy Scouts or 
something ?”’ , 


Wi eos HENSHAW repressed a gesture of impatience. 
She had already outlined a plan for the establishment 
of the Scouts and also of the Camp Fire Girls, and she pre- 
ferred to be known as the originator and sponsor of all such 
movements. ‘‘Asa matter of fact, dear, the organization is 
already under way. I’m sure you and Roberta and your 
other friends would rather spend your time in—pioneer work 
ina field you could have all to yourselves. I'll try to think 
of something for you; we can’t allow your delightful willing- 
ness to run to waste.”’ 

‘We want it to be for the children,” Alice reminded her; 
‘‘and—if all the other things are taken care of —I shouldn't 
wonder if we could try to use our influence in politics.”’ 

“Ah! What form of politics?’ 

“Well after that last meeting we got to thinking if we 
couldn’t do some good somewhere, so the ‘Reporter- 
Democrat’ couldn’t laugh at us any more. Why couldn’t 
some of us look into the s-schools, for instance, and find 
out about the candidates for the Board, and—and indorse 
them heartily and try to have the right men looking out for 
the little children?”’ 

“Because, my dear,” said Mrs. Henshaw promptly, ‘“‘ we 
all have our differences of opinion and I don’t think the Club 
would agree. That’s why it’s been an unwritten rule of ours 
never to consider local matters of a political nature. We 
leave that to our husbands; I’m sure they do very nicely.”’ 
She meant that her own husband generally got what he 
wante -d. 

‘But s-suppose we didn’t talk about it at the meetings, 
but some of us just went out to do what we could by our- 
selves, could we talk as though we were representing the 
Woman’s Club?” 

‘“‘T’m afraid not,’’ said Mrs. Henshaw seriously. 

Alice rose and beamed upon her hostess. So far she was 
beaten and she knew it, and she knew that Mrs. Henshaw 
knew it; but she beamed ingenuously as she offered her hand. 
“All right,’’ she said. “Of course it doesn’t matter a great 
deal; only I thought perhaps you'd want to be in on it too.”’ 

Mrs. Henshaw didn’t care for the tone of voice, but she 
couldn’t have explained why. ‘‘ Of course,’ she said smoothly, 
‘you can work independently of the Woman’s Club if you 
care to,” 

‘*Yes, we'll have to,” sighed Alice. ‘“‘ But we did want your 
sanction. What a lovely home you have, Mrs. Henshaw. 

I'm p-positively sorry to leave it.”’ 
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OWN in 

Dallas, 

Texas, 

lives Doctor Manton M. 
Carrick, a man who 
studied medicine to learn 
tolive. Allabout him in 
that great open country 
of the Southwest people 
were dying of tubercu- 
losis, meningitis and 
other equally prevent- 
able diseases. He him- 
self, according to the 
popular old theory, was 
hopelessly marked 
through his heredity by 
the fatal finger of consumption. 

So it happened that he studied 
medicine, became a practicing physi- 
cian—and lived. More than that, however, 
he taught thousands of his fellow-Texans to live. ; 

Two years ago Texas was panic-stricken at the spread of 
a meningitis epidemic that for some time baffled the most 
frantic efforts of all the medical authorities. Dying out as 
it had begun, without any apparent cause or reason, the 
epidemic left the people aghast at the destruction wrought 
and anxious for a remedy for the future. ‘‘ How shall we 
prevent the recurrence of this dread disease?’’ was the 
universal question. 

Into this dubious crisis there came the suggestion that a 
cleaner Texas would mean a healthier Texas. The truth of 
the suggestion was self-evident, but the concrete stimulus 
afforded by the offer of a thousand-dollar prize to the 
cleanest town in the State was the lever that lifted and 
launched a health campaign that has had no parallel in 
this country. 











O THE supervision of this war for sanitation was ap- 

pointed the same Doctor Carrick who declared that 
medicine had taught him howto live. The choice was based 
not on political or factional influence but on the ground of 
sheer merit. Doctor Carrick had been the State quarantine 
officer; he had been assistant superintendent of the State 
Colony for the Insane; and finally he had accepted the post 
“that no other man would dare to take’’—the superin- 
tendency of the State Lepers’ Hospital. Doctor Carrick 
was a reputable physician, he was energetic, he was effi- 
cient, and, most of all, he was courageous and outspoken. 
Evidently he was the right man for the task of pointing 
out the defects of the municipalities of Texas. 

So the campaign began. 

It was true that previous to the organized campaign the 
people of some of the Texas towns had made sporadic 
efforts at sanitation. And it so happened that one of the 
first towns that Doctor Carrick visited was Gonzales, 
where already the women of the town had undertaken a 
clean-city campaign with commendable energy and 
decision. Gathering information from any one 
that he chanced to meet, as was his custom, 
Doctor Carrick asked a small Mexican lad 
who was the Mayor of the city. 

“‘T ain’t sure,”” replied the boy, “but 
I guess it’s either Mrs. Lewis or Mrs. 
Kennard.’’ !n Gainesville the same 
query to a negro bell boy elicited a 
similar reply. 

Doctor Carrick’s method of pro- 
cedure was always simple and 
straightforward. Arriving at a 
town, and depositing his baggage 
at the hotel, he wasted no time in 
preliminaries, but went straight out 
to his work. Parks, streets and 
alleys; water-supply and drainage 
systems; garbage disposal; general 
appearance of homes, condition of 
vacant lots; ventilation, sanitation 
and evidences of care taken of public 
buildings; toilet and lighting facilities in 
schools; prevalence of flies, mosquitoes and 
vermin; methods of storekeepers and butch- 
ers—none of these escaped his searching eye. 
With his pad and pencil he tabulated the relative 
condition in every town that he visited, estimated a 
percentage, and, when he could escape the importunities 
of the townspeople for a lecture on public health, was off 
to the next city. In every town he judged the points of the 
town—to use his own words—‘‘as the points of a hog, a 
steer or a chicken would be judged.” 


T FIRST the visits of the Doctor were looked upon with 
some distrust and dismay by the town authorities. 
But as news of the campaign spread and the citizens of 
the towns learned that Doctor Carrick’s errand was one of 
helpfulness, the dormant spirit of civic pride became thor- 
oughly aroused and the towns set to work with a will. 
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Throughout the State people began to inquire: “When 
is Doctor Carrick coming? What will he say when he does 
come?’’ and as the enthusiasm spread the people followed 
the medical supervisor’s activities with the vigilance of 
trained sleuths. If the Doctor seemed headed their way the 
news was bruited about town as if by magic; and in more 
than one place schools were dismissed, stores were closed, and 
the people went about the task of cleaning up. The local 
newspapers followed the trip of the Doctor with front-page 
flare heads; editorial columns were devoted to exhortation 
and condemnation; the towns fairly buzzed. 


RRIVING in Gainesville at one o’clock in the morning 
Doctor Carrick went to bed with the calm assurance that 
his advent had been unheralded and unnoticed. What was 
his surprise, therefore, to be awakened at half-past six by 
the combined clamor of locomotive whistles, fire bells and 
factory sirens; and to discover, upon arriving at the break- 
fast table, that his arrival was spread across three columns 
of every local newspaper. Coming out from breakfast he 
overheard one of the hotel loungers whisper to a friend: 
‘Hey, Bill, you’d better hustle out and get a shave 
and aclean collar! Doctor Carrick’s in town.” 
Everywhere the Doctor was met with the 
most cordial enthusiasm. The people 
clamored to be told of their defects, 
and the few malcontents who re- 
sented the accusations of the 
health officer speedily 
came to terms in the 
face of overwhelming 
popular disfavor. 

“Your jail’s a dis- 
grace,” commented the 
Doctor in one town. 
‘Look at those bats fly- 
ing in and out of the 
roof.’”” A month later 
there was an entirely 
new roof on that par- 
ticular building. 

** You ought tosee our 
athletic field, Doctor,” 
remarked the piqued 
superintendent of a 
High School, who felt 
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injured because he had been told that the towels in the 
lavatory looked like dirty dishrags. 

“T can’t see anything,’ retorted the Doctor, ‘“throuch 
that window.” The educator wilted as the janitor tore oif 
for soap and hot water. 

““Aren’t you going to inspect our town?” pleaded the 
people of Corpus Christi, way down on the Rio Grand 
Corpus Christi had had several days of rain, and sewage 
arrangements were then quite primitive. Looking over the 
watery expanse of slime and mud Doctor Carrick replie;| 
shortly but with perfect good humor: ‘I don’t own a boa: 
and I don’t see one anywhere around. Without one I cer. 
tainly can’t inspect your town. Good-by.” It may be sai! 
that upon his return to Corpus Christi Doctor Carrick di: 
covered a new sewage system and many well-paved street: 

The inconvenient habit that the Doctor had of bobbin 
up again in towns that had once been inspected kept th: 
people of the towns continually upon their guard. 

In Hereford, where the condition of the streets had been 
severely criticized, the butcher, the baker, the candlesticl: 
maker, the banker, the preacher and the clerk got out a: 
eight-thirty every morning and flushed the streets with 
garden hose. Nor did these people relapse into their forme: 
indifference; but for four solid months the work continued: 
and even now, when the Doctor’s visit is but a pleasani 
memory, the school-children may be seen picking up wast 
paper on the points of their spiked sticks and depositing this 
unsightly material in conveniently placed receptacles. 

One of the chief tasks of the Boy Scouts of McGregor has 
been the regular cleaning of the streets, emulating in an 
intelligent way the work of their Eastern comrades whom 
“ Big Bill’? Edwards put to work in the New York parks. 

So obsessed by the street-cleaning craze did many of the 
citizens become that upon his second visit Doctor Carrick 
found many towns where a piece of paper as big as a visiting 
card could not be discovered on roadway or pavement. 


O* HIS first trip of inspection Doctor Carrick discovered 
that the towns of Texas seemed afflicted with many more 
dirty stores than clean ones. Dirty floors, filthy windows, 
unsanitary toilets opening directly from the main rooms, 
greasy butcher blocks, and soiled hands and clothing were 
everywhere in evidence. Flour was found piled on the floor, 
serving in many instances as a nest for the store cat. 
Cockroaches ran hither and thither about the floors; stray 
dogs wandered in and sampled the meat; decayed fruit and 
vegetables rotted in piles of rubbish beneath the 
counters. Over all hummed a swarm 
of flies and mosquitoes —aptly 





**Day After Day Doctor 
Carrick is Besieged by 
Letters and Telegrams 
Begging Him to Come 
Back and See How 
Much Better the Town 
is Since He Visited It”’ 
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‘One Hundred and Fifty- 
One Towns are Now 
Striving to Outdo Each 
Other for the Honorable 
Distinction of Being ‘The 

Cleanest City’ ”’ 
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termed ‘‘the undertakers’ 
traveling salesmen’”’— 
buzzing in and out 
from manure 
piles in ad- 

joining liv- 


. ery stables 
\ or barns. 


\\ In one 


place 











a large 
and un- 
speakably 
filthy tom- 
cat was pur- 
suing a mouse 
hunt through open 
boxes of vegetables. In 
none of these stores was 
there adequate provision for 
personal cleanliness. Towels and soap 
were almost unheard of, and when these neces- 
sities were discovered they were so uninviting as to be 
positively disgusting. 


HEN Doctor Carrick returned he found that practically 
all the delinquents had experienced a change of heart; 
and few dirty stores are now to be found in Texas. 

Public buildings, churches and schools were found to be 
generally in good condition. But it was in the jails—justly 
characterized by Doctor Carrick as public buildings and 
therefore open to public inspection—that the worst condi- 
tions of disease and insanitation were discovered. In prac- 
tically every one of the two hundred and forty-three 
county jails of Texas were found one or more 
insane persons. These miserable unfortunates 
had been herded in with hardened crimi- 
nals in practically every case. When not 

thrown into such dangerous environ- 
ment the condition was sometimes 
even worse. The case of Bonham is 
an illustration. Accompanied by 
the county jailer, and armed witha 
pocket electric flashlight, Doctor 
Carrick was passing through the 

M4 dark corridor of the jail when 

kA suddenly in a particularly dark 

p\ corner he spied a grated door. 

Hl “What is that place?” ques- 
tioned the alert physician. 
“Oh,” answered the jailer, ‘that’s 

the death cell.” 

The Doctor flashed his pocket light. 

On the floor, in indescribable filth, lay 

the figure of a woman garbed in rags 
that but half covered her body. As the 
light flashed she turned her face and Doctor 

Carrick realized that she was violently insane. 
Be it said to the credit of the people of Bonham 
that the jailer was indicted immediately and_re- 
moved from office. Bonham had learned its lesson, for 
at the end of the second year of the clean-town contest 
Bonham was awarded the first prize for towns of its size. 

Conditions in most of the other jails of the State were 
equally bad at the first inspection. 

“The conditions were truly shocking !” exclaimed Doctor 
Carrick, And it takes a good deal to shock a man who, like 
Doctor Carrick, has made a twelve-day trip across the State 
of Texas with an insane leper in the last stages of his disease. 

The water supply of the towns was one of the many details 
to which especial attention was paid. Whenever possible 
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pitched than usual. Excitement thrilled through it. 

With fright clutching at her heart the daughter-in- 
law dropped the linen she had been sorting and hurried to the 
room at the end of the long hall, only to meet reassurance in 
the doorway. The Little Old Lady was sitting in her own 
comfortable chair by the window, the morning paper in her 
hands. Her cheeks were glowing, her dear face was crinkled 
from brow to chin with smiles, her eyes, which after so many 
years of watching the world’s ways still looked out at life 
with childlike confidence, were mirrors for happy memories. 

““Sally’’—the voice trembled with emotion—‘“‘ Powers’s 
‘Greek Slave’ was sold yesterday—sold right here in town !”’ 

For once the daughter’s loving understanding failed. 
How should a young woman of this generation know any- 
thing about Powers’s ‘‘ Greek Slave’’? If it had been Rodin’s 
“Balzac” now, or even that militant antique, MacMonnies’ 
‘‘Bacchante’’—but ‘‘Powers’” and a “Greek Slave’’! 
Luckily her eloquent silence went unnoticed. 

“The critics don’t seem to speak very highly of it’’—the 
fluting voice held a note of indignation—‘‘but it is a very 
wonderful statue. My husband admired it greatly.” 

There was finality in the statement. It showed clearly 
that so far as Robert Dale’s wife was concerned the status 
of the ‘“‘Greek Slave’’ was fixed for all eternity. 

“Did you ever see it yourself, 
Mother?”” The daughter had her 
clew now but she was treading cau- 
tiously. 

A little cloud of embarrassment 
drifted across the face under the snowy 
cap, but smiles broke through and 
gave birth to a delectable, chuckling 
laugh, the laugh with which the Little 
Old Lady always acknowledged a joke 
upon herself and took her nearer into 
her confidence about her own foibles. 

“Well, I glanced at it once. Ican’t 
really say that I sawit.”’ 

She leaned back in her chair, let 
the paper drop into her lap and smiled 
into the far-away that was always so 
close to her, while the daughter sat 
down beside her and waited. By 
winding and hallowed ways of mem- 
ory a story was coming out of that 
far-away, and little Louise was not 
the only one in the family who loved 
her grandmother’s stories. 


D pitch Sally !’’ The sweet thin voice was more highly 


" OU see I was only seventeen.” 

Memory had wandered at last 
into speech. “I’m afraid you can’t 
understand, Sally. Things were dif- 
ferent when I was seventeen. You 
had been about everywhere when you 
were that age, and Louise—well it 
worries me sometimes to think of all 
that Louise will probably know when 
she is seventeen; but I was just a child. 
I had never been farther away from 
home than Madison and we lived only 
twelve miles from there. There were 
no papers for us then and few books, 
and Mother and Father had very strict 
ideas of what should be talked about 
before young girls. 

“‘T suppose it wouldn’t do to bring 
up girls that way now, even down 
there in the country. It surely 
wouldn’t here in New York. I can 
see that even with myoldeyes. Times 
have changed and conditions have 
changed, and girls have to live in the 
new times and face the new condi- 
tions; but I’m sorry for them, Sally, 
just as I’m sorry for the new women 
who are so proud of their newness. 
Bless their hearts! They are splen- 
did, girls and women! but as for 
their being finer types than the women 
and girls of long ago, or happier than 
they—oh, well, I suppose I’m preju- 
diced. The old life and the old con- 
ditions look better to me. 

“‘And, whether you like old-fashioned girls or not, I was 
a very old-fashioned little girl at seventeen—shy and demure 
and respectful to my elders, 2nd modest, as modesty was 
understood then, and honest and loving. A little bit senti- 
mental, I’m afraid, and more worried about eternal punish- 
ment than was absolutely necessary; but on the whole a 
happy, healthy, well-behaved child with a good deal of 
courage under my quiet ways. 





“TF I HADN’T had courage I should never have married 

Robert right after my seventeenth birthday. Not that 
it took courage to want to marry him. I was too ignorant to 
know that I needed courage for that; but Father and Mother 
were bitterly opposed to it and I was an obedient child, and 
1 had to be very brave to beg for my own way in the face of 
their disapproval. I thought they were unreasonable then, 
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but, dearie me, how well I’ve understood them since; and 
how I have pitied them! 

“T remember, when my little girl was a baby—my little 
girl that died— Robert sat holding her one evening. She was 
a delicate little thing and he thought the world of her. Our 
boys never meant so much to him. She had been ailing and 
fretful all that day, and after supper he had taken her from 
me and petted her and sung to her until she fell asleep. | 
was sewing on the opposite side of the hearth, and, when 
I happened to look across at him, his eyes were full of tears. 
He was a strong, self-controlled man and it frightened me to 
see him like that, so I dropped my sewing on the floor and 
ran to him, 

“*Oh, Robert, what is it?’ I asked—very low, for I didn’t 
want to wake the baby. He winked away the tears and 
laughed at me. 

““Tt’s nothing, Dear,’ he said, ‘only I was thinking of 
Uncle Robin.’ He always called my father ‘Uncle Robin.’ 
““*T was an awful brute to him,’ he went on. ‘Why, if a 
strange man should come to me when this little girl is seven- 
teen and insist upon carrying her away to the ends of the 
earth with him, I’d shoot him in his tracks.’ 

“Time and experience do make a difference in one’s ideas 
about marrying, don’t they? But Robert and I were deter- 
mined to marry that summer, and marry we did. It turned 





“It Seemed to Me That if I Didn’t Have Something to Hold to I Would Drop’” 


out happily, too, but 1 know now what desperate chances I 
took. Mother and Father knewthen. That’s the difference. 

“‘Tf I didn’t know, too, it wasn’t for want of telling. 
Everybody begged and persuaded and warned and proph- 
esied disaster. Mother and Father didn’t say much about 
the chances of Robert's proving to bea rascal. I reckon they 
knew I wouldn’t listen, and down in their hearts they 
believed in him too; but they said I was too young to marry, 
and I was. I wasn’t fitted to bea wife or a mother. I wasn’t 
trained for a helpmate. I knew nothing of life or of the 
world. I couldn’t bake or sew or spin. I had never even 
bought a dress or a bonnet for myself. Mother and Father 
were perfectly right. I ought not to have married so young — 
and I've thanked God every day since that I did it. If I 
hadn't I’d have missed some of my years with Robert, and 


they were so few even as it was! Only twenty years, my 
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dear, and then this long, long waiting; but they were years 
of perfect happiness. I wonder how many couples who 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary together can 
count as much. 

““No; Mother and Father didn’t try to make me distrust 
Robert, but some of the others did. I had an Aunt Peggy. 
She wasn’t really my aunt, but I had always called her that, 
and she loved me, but she was a blunt, outspoken, bitter sort 
of woman. Life hadn’t been kind to Aunt Peggy and love 
had failed her. She was furious about my marrying, and 
said that if she were Father she would order Robert off the 
premises and shut me up until I would listen to reason. 


fo it was a good thing that Aunt Peggy never had 
the children she wanted—or perhaps she would have been 
different if she had hadthem. Every time she could get hold 
of me she would fairly beat Jeremiah with her wailing about 
awful things ahead of me. She didn’t spare me a single 
calamity she could imagine. Some of the very first knowl- 
edge of the world’s evil I ever got came from those harangues 
of Aunt Peggy’s. 

“She told me that I didn’t know a thing about Robert, 
that any man could conceal his real nature while he was 
courting, but that he had lived for twenty-nine years before 
we ever saw him and had gone to and fro out in the sinful 
world. She hadn’t a doubt but that 
he had made friends with the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. She told me 
some things I had never known about 
that same mammon and about girls 
she had known who had married men 
with pasts and found it out too late. 
She reminded me that Robert wore 
jewelry (a seal ring and watchchain, 
Sally !), that he had confessed to hav- 
ing attended the theater, and she was 
sure there were sinkholes of iniquity 
in his life that none of us had ever 
heard of. No young man could live 
in a worldly Babylon like Buffalo 
and keep himself unspotted from the 
world; and when Robert wasn’t in 
Buffalo he was in Canada. That was 
even worse. Somebody had told Aunt 
Peggy that all the folks in Canada 
were English and had English ways, 
and that every one of them drank and 
played cards. Canada was as far 
away from usthen as the Philippines 
seem now—farther—and it was easy 
to believe anything about such a 
remote part of the world. 

“T stood allthat pretty well, though 
I was a bit scared about the drinking 
and card playing, for I had been 
brought up to think that any one 
who did those things was damned. 
Of course I didn’t believe Robert did 
either of them, but it seemed dread- 
ful to have neighbors who were so 
godless. Still I wasn’t much im- 
pressed, and, if Aunt Peggy had 
stopped there I would have forgiven 
her; but she didn’t. She said that 
Mother and Father were crazy and so 
was I, and that it would serve us all 
right if it turned out that Robert had 
another wife somewhere, and if I had 
to come back home disgraced for life. 


“CALLY, I forgot all my early train- 

ing, all my respect for my elders. 
I was so blazing mad that I stamped 
my foot at her and told her she was a 
wicked, nasty-minded old woman, 
and that I’d never speak to her again 
aslongas I lived, and that I hoped I’d 
never see heragain. It was a shock- 
ing exhibition. I’d always been a 
quiet, prettily mannered little girl, 
and she was so surprised that she just 
sat with her mouth open and stared 
at me till I ran out of the house crying. 

‘“*T didn’t speak to her again before 
I married and wentaway; but she was 
with me when my third baby came; and she used to tell me 
that no woman in the world deserved as good a husband as 
I had, but that it was a case of ‘a fool for luck.’ 

“Tl didn’t believe a thing she had said or hinted about 
Robert, but I suppose things like that stick in one’s mind 
and wait for a chance to jump out and make faces. 

“‘Well, I was married in spite of all the opposition, and, 
though I was sorry to leave Mother and Father and the 
others, I loved Robert so that I hadn’t the faintest shadow of 
a misgiving. Now that Iam old I cry a little sometimes over 
the innocence and faith of that little bride. It was all very 
foolish and very rash, and I wonder that my mother could 
kiss me good-by and bless me witha smile on her face. She 
was a brave woman, my mother. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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BY W. B. KING 


UR daughter Helen 
is eighteen. It is 
quite like a dream 

come true—the evolution 
of our chubby baby 
through all the precarious 
and wonderful years of 
childhood into a slim and 
lovely girl. It has all 
come quite quickly; today 
we almost have to think 
twice every time we read 
in the social columns of 
the evening paper about 
Helen Vestrick, ‘‘the 
popular president of Psi 
Zeta Chiat Center High,”’ 
to believe that she is none 
other than our own little 
Helen. Psi Zeta Chi is 
the chief of the fraterni- 
ties in the big, efficient, 
democratic school to 
which Hugh and I were 
pleased to send her to get 
an education. But Psi 
Zeta Chi has been one of 
the chief of our worries. 

It is hardly six months 
since Hugh came home 
late, as he has been doing 
so many times since they 
made him general man- 
ager of the company— 
and almost straight into 
the dining-room. He 
noticed instantly that the 
table was set for two. 

‘““Where’s Helen?” he 
demanded. 

I explained: ‘Her 
fraternity is having its 
semi-annual dance down 
at the Tennis Club this 
evening. The Barrettsare 
giving a little dinner : 
before the dance. They’ve asked Helen to go in their car 
and Se 

He was tired—and a bit irritable—and he interrupted me: 
‘“‘Wasn’t she out last night too?” 

“The Mask and Wig Club of the West High had a minstrel 
show and a little dance afterward.”’ There I stopped explain- 
ing, for I knew the signs of displeasure upon Hugh's face. 
I simply added: “It really isto be a charming dance. They've 
asked me to be a patroness.”’ 

Then Hugh smiled. ‘I'll bet it will be a charming dance if 
you area patroness,”’ he said. 
~ It is nice for a mother of a girl of eighteen to feel that she 
has not lost her charm. 





HEN I went into the prettily decorated ballroom of the 
\ Psi Zeta Chi dance that evening I found it filled with 
daintily dressed young girls and nice-looking young men. The 
patronesses sat in a row on hard little chairs at one end of 
the room and looked uncomfortable. They were evidently 
expected to ‘stay put,”’ as we used to say back in the coun- 
try—to stay there all the evening. Now I think that the 
patronesses at a dance should be upon the floor, very much 
in evidence; but there are other things that I think about 
patronesses—many of them came to me that evening. 

What is a patroness? 

After I had sat for a time in the row of the six women— 
out of an announced list of twenty—who rested uncomfort- 
ably at the end of the ballroom, I asked my question of Mrs. 
Frederic Harkness at my left. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she said bitterly, “unless it is to 
seek an opportunity to be insulted.” 

I understood. The boys and girls who came to the dance 
were failing to pay their respects to the patronesses. Some 
of them came and spoke to me, for Helen is popular and they 
were too diplomatic to ignore her mother. The Harkness girl 
is not popular and her mother sat neglected. There were 
others of the older women who were being neglected. Clara 
Holliday stood alone by the mantel at the other end of the 
ballroom. She is not an old woman; she is stunning, well 
dressed, a lovely dancer. I could remember, not a dozen 
years ago, how the men had crowded around her at a dance; 
that was before she had chosen to make her name Holliday. 
And on this night Sid Holliday had been hurriedly called to 
New York and she had come alone to the dance. 

What is a patroness? 

I think one duty of a patroness is to see that all the young 
women have a good time, and so I started out to try quietly 
and fill Clara Holliday’s dance order. I knew most of the 
boys. I beckoned them to me and asked if their dance cards 
were filled; if not I should like them to dance with Clara 
Holliday. One after another those young, good-looking 
dancing men either made excuses or slipped away without 
asking her. Their action was practically unanimous. Only 
one of them rose to the occasion and I placed him upon my 
private roll of honor. 


MADE up my mind to find out the reason for their thinly 

veiled discourtesy. The wish of a patroness, like that of a 
hostess, even when given as a hint, is a practical command; 
yet my request had been ignored. Fritz Kelleher was slip- 
ping across the floor and I stopped him in a corner, and under 
a pledge of secrecy he told me the reasons for the studied 
discourtesy. He and the other lads of his set—youths from 
eighteen to twenty-two years—would be “‘guyed” if they 
danced with any patroness or older woman, married or un- 
married. He did not know how this idea had started, but he 
knew that it wasso. Personally he had no objection to danc- 
ing with any one older than the girls in his set, but it wasn’t 
pleasant to be ridiculed. And the girls would say things too! 

Too old! There is a girl down our street who I knowhas not 
turned her twenty-third birthday. Two or three years ago I 
used to see her at many of these subscription affairs, I had 
missed her this season, and, meeting her one afternoon last 
week, I made bold to mention the fact. 

She was quite frank in her reply. “ 
Mrs. Vestrick,’’ she said. 


I’m an old girl now, 


Changed 





“I Presently Espied Dorothy Stevens, Petite, 
Vivacious, Blonde, Attractive, Dancing Steadily With Tom Blake” 








I pressed the point in 
curiosity. She was pretty 
and she had hardly passed 
out of girlhood. 

“Yes, I’m an old girl 
now,’ she repeated sadly. 
‘*That’s what all younger 
girls say anyway. Oh, I 
know I’m not so very old, 
not so terribly old; but 
do you realize, Mrs. Vest- 
rick, that I’ve been ‘out’ 
three years now? When 
I go toa dance I hear the 
younger girls whisper— 
they were mere children 
whom I knew in school: 
‘Look at that ‘‘old girl.’’ 
What do you suppose 
she’s here for?’ Itell you 
that makesa girl like my- 
self feel mean. So we 
girls that have been ‘out’ 
two or three years simply 
stay away from all the 
dances. There is nothing 
else for us to do.” 


Sb RETURN to the 
night of the Psi Zeta 
Chi dance: I presently 
espied Dorothy Stevens, 
petite, vivacious, blonde, 
attractive, dancing stead- 
ilywithTom Blake, whom 
I thought more than 
naturally flushed. The 
child—sheisbarely seven- 
teen—islight-brained but 
lovable. I stopped her. 
I had begun to answer 
my own question as to 
what makes a patroness. 
I caught her firmly by the 
arm and drew her aside. 
But the moment we were 
alone she burst out: ‘‘I can’t stop long, dear Mrs. Vestrick, 
I must finish this dance with Tom Blake.” 

“How many times have you danced with Tom Blake?’’ 


“And promised?”’ 

“Three more.”’ 

“That is altogether too many dances to give to one man,’’ 
I said. My eyes fell that moment upon a tall, lean, nice boy 
who had not been dancing much that evening. ‘How about 
Harold French?’ I asked. ‘I know he is anxious to dance 
with you.” 

“T like him—ina way,”’ she said decisively, ‘“‘but I do not 
like to dance with him. He’s tooawkward; he stepson your 
feet. Tom Blake dances divinely.” 

And there I stood worsted in my first attempt to perform 
one real duty of a patroness. 

That night, after we were home together, I told Helen that 
I was so vexed at Dorothy that I could have boxed her ears 
roundly. 

Helen’s reply was a peal of laughter. ‘‘Oh, Mother, dear,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘you don’t seem to understand about Dot and 
Tom Blake !” 

“‘No, I don’t understand,’’ I replied. 
gaged?” 

It seemed incredible. They were not engaged; appar- 
ently there was little sentiment between them. It seemed 
that the boys and girls of the ‘‘ High-School set’’ paired off 
foraseason orlonger, and that one boy would regard it almost 
as a crime to ask another’s “girl” to go out with him. The 
names of boy and girl were always associated together. 
There was little sentiment in the matter. The case of 
Dorothy Stevens and Tom Blake was typical. 





‘‘Are they—en- 


UGH hasan aversion for young Blake. He has seen him 

around downtown grillrooms too much, he says, and Ido 
not forget his appearance at the dance of the Psi Zeta Chi’s 
when his face seemed to be unusually flushed. But Hugh 
and I have not had to say much about him. He is not 
Helen’s sort, thank a gracious Heaven for that! 

It seems that Tom is reputed to be of an increasing class of 
young men in our large Eastern cities who have come not 
only to accept, but also almost to demand substantial favors 
from their girl friends. The girls are made to ‘‘pay the 
piper’’—in taxicabs, theater tickets and the like. Of course I 
can see the young man’s side—that a constant succession of 
dances isa severe drain on the slender purses of many school 
and college boys who are “‘in society” three or four or five 
years ahead of the right time, but Hugh nearly explodes 
whenever he hears of it. 

‘“‘Confound it !” he says. ‘‘ What sort of a system are we 
building up? When I was twenty-two and first beginning to 
think you, Mary, the very sum and substance of life itself, I 
used to save my quarters to give you a buggy ride or an 
evening in the balcony down at the old Grand Opera House. 
These modern boys won’t ride in anything with less than six 
cylinders, and an evening at the theater means not only 
expensive seats, but also a dinner at a hotel before or a 
supper afterward. And they are not finicky as to who pays 
the bills, if ever they are paid. It is making them social 
grafters—anything but American men upon whom the 
responsibilities of coming years can safely be fastened.’’ 

Hugh is right. And I think I am broad enough to know 
that the fault is not entirely that of the boys. There are girls, 
of whom Helen is frank to tell us, who are not able financially 
to provide cabs or theater seats, and who refer to boys who 
come and call more than two evenings in succession without 
taking them out somewhere as ‘‘chair warmers.” These girls 
are as hungry for the whirl of the dance as if they were able 
to “pay the piper’’; they dance afternoons, they dance 
evenings—almost morning, noon and night; and without 
being a dabbler in eugenics I have an unpleasant feeling that 
another generation is going to ‘pay the piper” for them. 
And from the commercialized dancing in large hotels and 
public restaurants it is never a long step toa small table and 
drinkables of a varied and disagreeable sort. 
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As Told to Gertrude Bullfinch 








Our next-door neighbors are the Frenches. Mrs. Frenc!; 
is a particularly unworldly woman. She has come to nx 
several times of late for advice about her daughter, Edith 
Edith is another Dorothy, perhaps not quite so pretty nor s 
well poised, and far too extreme in her dress. Still she i. 
attractive and with a distinct circle of admirers. Edith’. 
eighteenth birthday came early last autumn, and upon he: 
birthday morning she had a heart-to-heart talk with he: 
mother. 

“I’m on four dance committees this year, Mother,” shi 
said nonchalantly. ‘‘ I don’t know whether I told you about 
it, but lam. I am going to have the most wonderful time of 
it this winter. Now, Mother, I don’t want to overdo and | 
shall be up late a lot of nights. I think I’d better give up 
school.” 

No, this is not romance, not imagination, but hard facts. 
These things have actually come to pass in our typical 
American city. Edith has magnetism and her mother is all 
too easily swayed. What did she say? Something after this 
fashion: 

“Well, Edie, I don’t know; perhaps I’d better talk to 
your papa. I s’pose that if your heart is set on it you’ve got 
to do it. I sort of hate to have you give up school. But | 
don’t want you to wear yourself out.”’ 

“T tell you, Mother, I can’t do both. 
or dances.” 

It was dances ! 

This last winter Edith has not proved herself a success as 
a committee woman; and her mother has entered upon a 
season of repentance. She has begun to realize the social lim- 
itations of an empty-headed girl who left school and the 
culture of her mind upon her eighteenth birthday. It is too 
late now. Edith will never return to school. She will be a 
silly, incompetent wife for some restless and unfortunate 
man, and I feel that Mrs. French has a vague sense of the 
future—that already it is beginning to trouble her. 


It’s either school 


E HAD a little conference in our home last week— 

Helen and Hugh and I. It began by a flat demand on 
Hugh’s part that Helen resign her presidency of the Psi Zeta 
Chi. It was met by opposition, almost tearful, on Helen’s 
part; she pleaded the real honor that it meant to her. We 
did not press the point. Hugh and I had already decided to 
concede it upon certain conditions. 

We named those conditions. They were simple. The 
dances must be brought under conditions of sharp surveil- 
lance. We would create a small committee of chaperons, 
each member of whom would agree faithfully to attend each 
dance to which she was assigned and to busy herself with an 
inspection of the dancing manners of the evening. From 
the dancers the chaperons were to exact a punctilious regard 
for ordinary courtesies. 

Of course there were other conditions—a sharp limitation 
of dancing hours to from nine to one on Friday evenings only; 
no dance orders to be made out in advance of the evening of 
the dance; the dances to be held preferably in private homes; 
if not there, then in the simplest and smallest of halls. 

Neither my husband nor I had any wish to deprive Helen 
of her dancing or of her nice dancing friends. It is almost as 
natural for a young girl to wish to dance as it is for her to eat 
or to love pretty frocks, and I am enough of a modernist 
myself to force no false objections to the newest dances. 
I have a feeling that an old-fashioned waltz can be danced 
more suggestively than the tango; and I have infinite faith 
in the innate good taste and modesty of my daughter. 

Helen acceded to our conditions, which means of course 
that she gradually forced the girls of Psi Zeta Chi to accede 
to them. Just what means she used to bring them to the new 
viewpoint Hugh and I do not know. We probably will never 
know, as Helen is a girl who keeps her own counsel. But she 
is a leader, a born leader, if you please—tactful, diplomatic 
and resourceful. And the influence of her social example has 
gone beyond the fraternity, of which she is more than a 
titular head, out into our community beyond the ramifica- 
tions of the large school in which her fraternity is an unrecog- 
nized but powerful social force. 

I went only this week to one of the new dances under the 
new order of things. It was held in a private house up our 
street, the large rooms of which opened delightfully for such 
a purpose. The decorations and the advance preparations 
were simple, and the dance hours were small and early. A 
definite suggestion against cabs and in favor of democratic 
street cars had lessened a line of waiting carriages at the 
door. Those of us who formed the small working committee 
of chaperons were not abashed at making definite sugges- 
tions. A large part of our work had been completed before 
the dance began. For we had inspected the invitation list 
with as great care as a king’s chamberlain would use in scru- 
tinizing the names of those to be bidden to a dinner at which 
royalty was to be present. From that invitation list the 
names of two or three had been stricken off; half a dozen 
more, including Tom Blake, had been advised, not without 
much diplomatic forethought, that they were being carried 
on our list very much upon sufferance. 


S THE dance began the chaperons, with such of the 
patronesses as chose to show themselves, stood formally 
in line, and each guest that entered was presented to them 
formally. After that we foreswore sitting in a row together, 
and made a business of following the dancing as it went for- 
ward, saying a quiet word to any couple that showed a 
tendency toward being ‘‘extreme,” preventing “‘ sitting-out”’ 
in dark corners when there seemed to bea danger of its being 
overdone, seeing that enthusiastic ‘‘fly-away”’ girls, over- 
heated by dancing, did not go out into the open air—doing 
the thousand and one little things that are the province of 
mothers and chaperons generally. Of course it was all done 
with great diplomacy and as it hardly can be done outside a 
private house. When the dancing was nearly over—the clock 
was nearing one and we were bound to be punctual—I began 
to feel that the dance was a success. 

That night just before we were ready to succumb to sleep 
Helen came into my room, threw her arms about my neck 
in her girlish, loving ‘manner and spoke her opinion, quite 
frankly, as is her way. 

‘‘Munsie, dear,” she breathed to me, ‘‘it was all wonder- 
ful—very wonderful. It was the best of the season. The 
girls and all the boys said so. We've won. You're right, 
Munmsie, dear, you're right; you’re always right !” 

And for praise like that no mother can throw herself with 
too much heart and soul into even a slight social reform. 
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““*“You Mark My Words, He’ll Do His 
Own Wreckins’” 


XX 


RTHUR STONE may have meant to go home when he 
A ran from the Cooper Union amid the tumult caused 
by his disastrous speech; he may have been alto- 
gether without thought for his movements. No one knows. 
In any case Flambeau and Brenda Halvorson found him, 
half an hour later, in Seventeenth Street, walking up and 
down the pavement across from her house and talking to 
himself in the dark. 

They didn’t at first recognize him. They saw that striding, 
gesticulating figure, heard it mutter broken and spasmodic 
phrases of passionate speech. They took it for some drunken 
man. But as they stood a moment before parting at the foot 
of the steps that led to Madame Halvorson’s door the figure 
on the opposite pavement came under the light of a street 
lamp and Madame Halvorson cried out: ‘‘Heaven! It is 
Mr. Stone.” 

With that she ran across the street, calling Stone’s name, 
and Flambeau followed her. 

She caught the man by the arm, and he halted, looking 
at her in some bewilderment. But after a moment his eyes 
softened and he drew a sigh. 

“Tt’s you. I might have known.’”’ And after a moment 
he added: ‘‘They hissed me down yonder. They drove me 
off the platform.” 

“I know! I was there,’”’ she said half weeping. “I’m so 
terribly sorry. I thought I should die.” 

Stone, in whatever state of disorder he may have been, 
came rapidly to himself. He laughed. ‘‘Oh, well! Tonight 
they hissed. Tomorrow they’ll begin to think. I’m glad it 
happened. For the second time I’ve had a chance to go on 
public record about my convictions.” 

““Ah!”’ she began sorrowfully; ‘‘you don’t realize 

But Flambeau, who had been standing silent, struck in 
like a sword. ‘‘ Your convictions! Do you, Mr. Stone, wish 
us to believe now, when it is all over and you are in your 
sober senses, that those are your true convictions?” 

“‘Of course they are!” 
said Arthur Stone. ‘‘I’m 
a thinking, reasoning 
man. What else could 
my convictions be?”’ 

The Frenchman gave 
a cry and tossed up his 
arms. ‘Think well!” 
he begged. ‘‘Donot, for 
all our sakes, speak 
lightly now! This isa 
terrible hour.” 


” 
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TONE broke into 
laughter. “Our 
good Flambeau,” he 
said with a kind of scof- 
fing, gentle mockery; 
“our good, armor- 
wearing, sword-waving 
Flambeau, straight out 
of the Tenth Century !” 
The woman put her 
hand on his arm again 
with a murmur of pro- 
test, and she said aside 
to the other man: 
“Don’t listen to him, 
Raoul! He doesn’t 
know—he’s not him- 
self.” 

“T think he does,” 
said Raoul Flambeau 
quietly. “I think he is.” 
And he said to Stone: 
“‘T have loved and ad- 
mired you. I have 
called you a great man. 
I have said that you 
were a tremendous force 
making for righteous- 
ness. Now I tell you 
that you are a force 
making for destruction and Cespair. You have publicly 
denied God and struck at His face. I am done with you 
for good and all.’’ He turned his back and walked away 
into the darkness. 

Stone stood looking after him with a bewildered amaze- 
ment. ‘‘What is the matter with the man? Is he insane? 
Rushing off like that just because he and I hold different 
opinions about something!” 

“T think,’ said Brenda Halvorson sadly, ‘‘you don’t 
quite appreciate the importance of what has happened. 
Religion is not just a matter of opinion. It is—faith and 
love and trust; it is a reason for being; it is something to 
cling to; it isthe breath of life to many, many people. When 
you struck at the face of Raoul’s God you didn’t just differ 





from Raoul in a matter of belief, you committed a frightful 
sin. Those people who hissed and shouted—lI shall never 
forget it, never !—they wouldn’t have risen up like that over 
an opinion. You had dealt a blow at something that is vastly 
dearer to them than their lives.” 

He stared down at her, frowning in the yellow light of the 
street lamp. He looked suddenly afraid. ‘‘Is this—do you 
feel like Flambeau about this—and like those people who 
hissed? Have I done a frightful thing to you also?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘No. All my life I have known 
people of many odd kinds of beliefs or of no beliefs at all— 
atheists. But—I’m afraid I can’t talk just now. That 
dreadful scene at the hall has unnerved me. Tomorrow, 
another time. You'll understand. I’m all—quivers.” 

He sighed and turned to lead the way across the street. 
His face was very grave. Madame Halvorson said some- 
thing more of explanation and apology, but Stone didn’t 
answer her save by nodding. He stood watching her 
mount the steps. Hesawthe door open and close behind her. 

He stood there a little while longer, gazing at the dark 
front of the narrow house, then turned at last, and, with bent 
head, made his way homeward. 


E WAS one of those violent men who are amazed and dis- 

concerted by violence in others. He seemed, by those 
gentlemen who sought him out the next morning, to have 
no conception of the gravity of the thing he had done; 
he seemed altogether taken up by wonder and impatience 
that they should feel he had treated them—his friends and 
followers—badly in doing it. He had expressed a conviction, 
yes. Well, convictions were made to be expressed. Some 
fools in a large audience had got excited and hissed; some 
other fools, with whom he had no relations, had cheered. 
That was a common thing in public controversy. Why be 
solemn and frightened over it the next day? These things 
stirred up talk—some foolish talk and some sane and whole- 
some. Then as a matter of public interest they died, as he 
himself had recently found occasion to know. 
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“*T Can’t Desert You if You 
Want Me’” 
















in our opinion will, if maintained, practically end your use- 
fulness to this community. We plead with you in all earnest- 
ness and affection to try if you cannot bring yourself to 
retract at least some of the strongest of the statements you 
made in your speech. A plea of ill health—overstrain— 
excitement—a touch of natural resentment at Doctor 
Portman’s remarks—almost anything of that sort. For your 
own sake, for your future usefulness, think well. Don’t 
decide too quickly.” 

Stone regarded these good and anxious gentlemen as a 
headmaster might have regarded a solemn committee of 
schoolboys come to make a request the foolish shortsighted- 
ness of which was just a little too irritating to be answered 
by laughter. All his lifelong opposition had served only to 
confirm him in hiscourse. He was so exceedingly sure! Now 
he said, smiling: 

“I’m sorry. This means, no doubt, that you and I are to 
part company. I can’t go back on what I said last night. I 
believe every word of it—and more. And I not only believe 
it myself, but I would, if I could, din it into everybody’s ears 
until everybody believed it too. Then we should have a race 
of supermen, spending all their energy and enthusiasm and 
imagination on making this world a good place to live in.”’ 

“Your supermen would be poor things, Mr. Stone,” said 
the chairman of the Commonsense League. He looked 
at his fellows and they rose to their feet. ‘‘We sha’n’t feel 
able to support you further. I say it with great regret.” 

They bowed to him a little solemnly, one and all, and 
Stone bowed in return. He stood with head inclined while 
they filed past him and out of the room. 


\ HEN they had gone he dropped into a comfortable chair 
by one of the windows and for a moment laid his head 
back. His face still expressed no great concern, but in the 
oddly prominent veins at his temples the pulse beat fast and 
strong. Hetookupthe morning papers; all of them said that 
Mr. Arthur Stone, chief 

speaker of the evening, 











“*And What Have We in Their Places? Half a Dozen Peasant Women From the Steerage, a Rickety Child or Two’ 


The gentlemen looked at each other with something 
like dismay and they looked at Arthur Stone with sorrow. 
Then the eldest gentleman, who was the chairman of the 
Commonsense League, sat forward and spoke: 

““Mr. Stone, we have for a long time been your friends, 
your co-workers—I may say, your admirers. We have 
fought beside you for better conditions in New York. We 
have looked forward with eagerness to seeing the scope of 
your work broaden and heighten, and all this has been 
possible because we believed, heart and soul, in all that 
we thought you stood for. Now quite suddenly, without 
warning or consultation, you publicly assume a_ position 
which seems to us, as it seemed to most of your audience last 
night, a veritable outrage upon public decency, and which 
(Page 21) 


TT angered by certain re- 

; marks of Doctor Port- 
man, had made a brief 
appeal for atheism and 
had got soundly hissed 
for it. But only the 
“‘vellows’’gavethestory 
great prominence or got 
very indignant at him. 
It was nothing like as 
bad as he had expected. 
He sat smiling with 
relief over the heap of 
disordered sheets, but 
presently ceased for a 
moment to smile. 
Could there possibly be 
any other reason for his 
comparative immunity? 
Could it be that he was 
no longer the news figure 
he once had been? He 
got up with a flushed 
face and began to pace 
the floor. 

But just then the tele- 
phone bell rang and he 
crossed at once to the 
instrument, thinking it 
might bea reporter. It 
wasn’t. It was the 
Greys’ butler reminding 
him, at Miss Grey’s 
direction, that he was 
lunching there at one- 
thirty. He had quite 
forgotten it. He re- 
membered now that 
Linda was to have been 
in the Cooper Union to 
hear him speak on the 
evening before. If she really had been there and had heard 
and seen He shrugged his shoulders. 





” 





N SIXTY-FOURTH Street, at one-thirty, he found Linda 

already in the drawing-room waiting for him. She was very 
pale and hollow-eyed. He had never seen her look like that, 
and was alarmed. 

He went toward her with an exclamation of concern, but 
she stood, as if by design, behind a big chair and stretched 
one hand to check him. ‘“‘No! Wait a little. I’ve had 
luncheon put ahead fifteen minutes because—we must have 
a little talk—alone.” 

“I suppose you were there last evening?”’ he said rather 
somberly, midway of the room. 








Linda covered her face with her hands. ‘Coppy and I 
together. Oh, Arthur! how in the world—I tried to 
think you were angry—ill—anything. If you were, if there’s 
anything you can say now, for both our sakes say it! I need 
it badly.” 

“T take it,”’ said he, “‘that you mean if I care to go back 
on my words. Well, I don’t. I meant them.’”’ He gave a 
little, half-angry laugh. ‘‘To how many more people, I 
wonder, shall I have to explain that I meant exactly what 
I said? Look here!” He came a step nearer to the chair 
behind which she stood facing him. ‘‘ You, of all people, 
have the least excuse for being surprised or shocked at what 
I said last night. We've never talked, straight out, at any 
length about religion, but you knew, you must have known, 
all along that I was not a religious man. You knew it, didn’t 
you?” 
~ She nodded. “Yes. At least I suspected it; for, as you 
say, we have never really talked on the subject. But oh, 
Arthur, that is altogether beside the point. It’s not so much 
your own private beliefs. It’s your trying to take their God 
away from all those hundreds of poor, humble people who 
haven’t much in this world, who never can have much, but 
who are contented and rich because they have God to cling 
to in the trouble and the dark, and another life to look 
forward to when this hard life is over. You've tried to rob 
them, Arthur, of all they have. That’s what I can never 
forgive you for. Oh!’’ she cried, ‘‘they have looked up to 
you so, admired you, trusted you! Your words have had 
such weight with them! To be sure, even so, they defied you. 
They hissed what you said and drove you away. But, Arthur, 
how many men and women, do you suppose, sat there and 
didn’t hiss—sat there silent, and afterward crept away home 
to question and doubt their lifelong, comfortable beliefs, to 
shiver and feel lonely and afraid in the dark?” 

He sat down in a chair, looking somehow suddenly spent 
and feeble, and his hands clutched the wooden arms as if he 
were holding on by them. ‘‘ You too!” he said a little bitterly. 
‘“‘Flambeau, the League— Bacon and Latimer, I dare say— 
and now you. Shall I have to stand alone—quite alone?”’ 
Then abruptly a little glare of energy seemed to galvanize 
him. He smote his hands upon the chair arms. ‘‘ What is 
there strange or inconsistent about it? Have I not from the 
beginning stood out for reason, commonsense in the conduct 
of life, and against emotion? What is this religion but emo- 
tion—mysteries—a poison that has narcotized civilization 
for centuries. I want it done away with. I want free men, 
standing upright. You'd have them crawling forever, wailing 
out that they are miserable sinners when they know they’re 
not—and all because they are afraid. It makes me sick to 
see men afraid—sick.”’ 

“Does it make you sick, Arthur,’’ she asked him, ‘“‘to see 
a little child cling for comfort and protection to his 
parents?” 

He looked across at her drearily. ‘‘A child? No!” 

‘‘ Ah, but we’re all children. We all—or most of us—yes 
all, I think, at times need some one or something to cling to.”’ 


E WAS silent for a while, staring upon the floor at his feet. 

At last he looked up. ‘‘I suppose—since you feel I’ve 
done such a frightful thing and since I’m unrepentant about 
it—I suppose it means the end for you and me?”’ 

She came across the room and stood beside his chair. ‘‘ Do 
you want it to mean that?” she asked him gently. 

He looked up at her with a white and quivering face. 
““Don’t—throw me over, Linda, unless you must! Don’t 
send me out to be alone!” 

She shook her head, laying one hand on his shoulder. 
“T’ll be honest with you, Arthur. You always wanted 
honesty. I don’t feel quite—not quite—the same. I can’t. 
Something very deep down in me has been terribly hurt. 
I feel somehow as if the ground had opened between you and 
me, and as if we were looking at each other across a kind of 
chasm. Perhaps time and understanding will fill the’ chasm 
in. I don’t know. Just now it looks very wide. But any- 
how I can’t desert you if you want me—that is, if you need 
me I must be there to help.” 

He took her hand between his, looking up with a wry smile. 
““The—love has gone? This has killed it?”’ 

“No. Only hurt it, I think.’”” She managed a not very 
mirthful laugh. ‘‘We shall weather it. Never fear! Oh! 
there’s Hopper. Come to luncheon! I wanted you to see 
Coppy Latimer’s editorial on your speech; he sent me a 
proof of it. We'll take it along and you can read it at the 
table.” 

‘‘He’s severe, I suppose? He’d be out of sympathy of 
course.” 

“On the contrary he is extremely generous, I think. 
However you may judge for yourself.”’ 

He did judge for himself, and was forced to confess that 
the editorial was both fair and generous. Latimer had done 
his utmost for him. He pointed out at some length and with 
some eloquence that Arthur Stone had long been of inesti- 
mable value to the community, and he said there seemed to 
be no reason for believing that his religious views would in 
any way mitigate his present and future usefulness unless a 
senseless popular prejudice—seeing, bull-like, but one thing 
at a time—should block his way. 

“It’s very decent of him,’’ Stone said, ‘‘very loyal. I must 
write him a note of thanks. I rather wish I knew whether it 
represents his own personal view or is 
merely stretching his generosity until 
it cracks.” 

He looked across at Linda, who said: 
‘‘T’m afraid you'll have to go to Coppy 
Latimer for that—if you feel you must 
know.” 

But he had seen her flush and look 
down as if she knew more than she 
wouid say, and he drewa not unnatural 
inference. 


XXI 

O ONE ever knew the private in- 

most workings of Arthur Stone’s 
mind and soul. But those who were 
closest to him in the days after that 
disastrous Cooper Union speech could 
not fail to see that something had at 
last struck home near his heart and 
hurt him fatally. One may be suff- 
ciently sure that it was not the public 
hostility. Hehad not long since passed 
througha storm of popular disapproval 
without, as it were, losingafeather. It 
was something closer than that. 

‘It’s we who have done it,’”’ Linda 
said to Raoul Flambeau. ‘‘We have 
failed him when he needed us most.”’ 

“Tt could be put another way, dear 
friend,” the Frenchman said sadly. 
" ne misht put it that he has failed 
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She understood and nodded. “Yes, it might be put like 
that, I’m afraid. I wish I could bea help to him now. But 
there’s very little I can do. You see he knows how I feel 
about that speech, and he knows I can never unfeel it. It 
stands there between us—very broad and deep. He still 
sees—her, I suppose— Madame Halvorson?” 

She spoke as if in question, and Flambeau said: ‘Yes, 
I believe he does.” 

“T’m glad. I think she understands him better than I 
have ever done; and I think she is a great comfort to him. 
Ought I to be jealous of her, I wonder? Because, for some 
odd reason, I’m not. I don’t mind. I wonder why?” 

Flambeau moved his hands slowly, looking down, and 
Linda watched his face with a sudden astonishment. It had 
never occurred to her that he might be jealous of this 
intimacy between the woman he loved and Arthur Stone, 
but all at once she saw that he was. 

She said rather hastily: ‘‘I hardly know what to do. 
Sometimes I think I ought to offer to marry him now if he 
wants me to. But Father might object. Indeed I’m afraid he 
would. He’s very bitter about the speech. There has been 
some trouble at a club, I believe, where he got Arthur elected 
recently. The club people are angry and want to turn 
Arthur out again. He’s facing trouble everywhere. You 
know about the bill at Albany? A man who had it under his 
wing in the committee, a Senator, came to see Arthur in a 
perfect fury. He said that what he called Arthur’s ‘break’ 
had done for the bill and for Arthur so far as the ‘organiza- 
tion’ went; he said the ‘organization’ wouldn’t stand for a 
shouting atheist. Also one of the big universities, where he 
was to have delivered a course of lectures on arbitration, had 
had a sudden, rather vaguely defined ‘change of plans’; so 
that’s all off. I think for the first time in his life Arthur is 
frightened. But I’m very sure he would find his courage 
again if only we who stand closest to him could stand 
closer still—give him our real sympathy. It’s so terrible for 
me to see him in this state and to be so helpless to do one 
thing that would be any good to him. It seems so faithless 
and disloyal.” 

Flambeau was a devout man. He held up his hand. “We 
have a higher duty, my dear. We have to be faithful and 
loyal to Something greater than Arthur Stone.” 


bp pee E often called upon Brenda Halvorson, and, as time 
went on, oftener still—almost daily. With the exception 
of Linda Grey she was the only one of his friends whom, at 
this time, he saw with any frequency. From all the others he 
was cut off or he had of his own accord cut himself off, even 
from Copley Latimer and Roger Bacon, who remained as 
loyal as could be and were always seeking him out and trying 
to engage him for luncheon or dinner, or to talk about new 
schemes in the interest of Latimer’s paper, for which Stone 
still wrote, though half-heartedly and with a paling fire. 

His relations with his fiancée were, to put it briefly, pain- 
ful. There was no open admission on either side that any- 
thing was wrong. They tried hard, Linda particularly, to 
keep up at least the aspect of the old spirit of intimacy and 
mutual enthusiasm. But the thing that was wrong was there 
between them always, cold, heavy and unforgotten. 

Once she dragged him, much against his will, out to dinner, 
thinking it a mistake for him to disappear too abruptly and 
completely from public sight. Luckily the season was pretty 
well over and society scattered to the winds, so there wasn’t 
much of this to be gone through. He took in a pretty lady 
whom he had never before seen, and who neglected him for 
some minutes till after a whispered conversation with her 
neighbor on the other side. 

She turned with a sudden interest, crying: “Oh! You're 
that Mr. Stone. Goodness gracious! what a terrible person! 
I’d no idea.’”’ She quite wriggled with excitement. ‘‘ This is 
very thrilling. Do tell me at once why there isn’t any God— 
or, if there is, why we mustn’t have anything to do with 
Him! You know I’ve never met an atheist before.” 

Stone would have liked to take her by her little, round, 
pearl-strung throat and choke her. But he grinned bitterly, 
and said he was no expert on atheism, but that he knew, 
and could tell her, if she liked, a great deal about intensive 
farming. 

And, after the ladies had gone, one of the men sat down 
alongside of him and stared at him with a kind of impudent 
amusement, as if he had been a new sort of ape in a cage. 

“You're the atheist chap, I hear. By Jove! That’s my 
idea, too, you know. IJ’mall for it. It’s infernally dull hav- 
ing a Superior Being spying about on all you do. Have to 
behave yourself, and all that. If there ain’t any you do 
what you please. That’s my idea. I’m with you, by George!”’ 


T TURNED Stone sick, this dragging his lofty and austere 

conception down into the muck and mire. He reflected 
that this wretched pair of empty-headed curiosity seekers 
were the only two people of all the world who had not stood 
against him, save the band of revolutionaries with their 
waving banner on the platform at the Cooper Union—and he 
could have wept for bitter humiliation. He was quite 
unstrung, and fled from the house without rejoining the 
ladies in the drawing-room. 
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HAT joy to have some honest, self-supporting work to do— 

And babes to run and meet us in the dusk when we are through! 
W» Great work, that helps our fellowman, that fills the big world’s need— 

‘Ui~ Some work that serves a purpose far above our human greed! 

Just that I want—with honest pay; the same I wish for you— 

And babes to run and meet you in the dusk when work is through. 


There may be higher aims, although I cannot understand 

Just how they could be higher; whether soft or calloused hand 
Perform the task assigned by Fate and kindly circumstance. 

Tis work like this and aims like this that make the world advance. 
The pay comes thrice—food for your brood, joy in the work you do, 
And babes that run to meet you in the dusk when work is through. 


DECORATION BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 
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He seldom or never mentioned Brenda Halvorson’s name 
in Sixty-fourth Street, nor Linda’s to the other woman. One 
wonders just how, in the silence of his own soul, he envisaged 
this odd double relationship. One wonders if he acknow}- 
edged in it anything peculiar, dubious or wrong. With most 
men there would have been no doubt at all; the situation 
would have been inexcusable. But Stone was not like most 
men; he had in some ways the simplicity of a child ora savage. 
He trod upon conventions without ever realizing that the, 
were there. It quite possibly never occurred to him that hc, 
a man engaged to be married, was behaving suspiciously i); 
spending an hour or more almost daily with adother woman 


OR Brenda Halvorson conventions had entered little int« 

her sad life. She was very simple too—with the wisdom: 
of one who has seen and suffered almost all things and hac! 
learned that the essentials of life are few and uncomplicated. 
and that the pure heart has no need of social rules. So 
Arthur Stone came to her nearly every day to rest, and—on 
had almost said—to pray, as if that plain, top-floor-bac} 
sitting-room were a sanctuary. 

Long afterward she said that while at first—in the few day: 
immediately following his disastrous speech—he was very 
voluble in argument and accusation and self-defense, hx 
turned later oddly apathetic and silent, and often would sit 
for as much as half an hour without speaking. It was heart- 
rending, she said, to see that splendid fighter brought so low. 
She had so admired him, so looked up to the man as a bene- 
factor of his kind. She couldn’t bear the sight of him crushed 
and silent. She thought he must be suffering tortures, but 
as the days went on she began to believe he wasn’t after all. 
She began to think that his silence was the silence of pure 
apathy, and that seemed to her worst of all. 

Flambeau often came to Seventeenth Street as well, 
though the two men never met there, as they always asked at 
the door below whether Madame Halvorson was alone. 

She had at first thought it impossible that she and Raoul 
Flambeau should remaininthesamecity. It seemed to her too 
hard for them both. But she found she had underrated that 
noble gentleman’s consideration and unselfishness; that she 
had, indeed, underrated his love. For he never spoke to her 
of forbidden things. He never so much as permitted his eyes 
to betray him. He was, so far as his behavior went, like an 
old and very dear friend, close at hand when he could be of 
service or comfort, out of sight when his presence would have 
been trying to her. 

They often talked of his mission to this part of the world 
and beyond, for Madame Halvorson was deeply interested 
in the scheme of a socialist colony free to work out its salva- 
tion or destruction, as the case might be, without the usual 
interference from neighbors of another faith. She knew, or 
once had known, a number of the members of the little band 
in Paris, and as she and Flambeau talked and argued on the 
prospective venture she came to have some of the belief in 
it that he felt, though her belief was less complete, less 
thoroughgoing than his in proportion as her nature was less 
naive and enthusiastic. 

By his original plan he was to have remained only two or 
three weeks in New York on his way to the South Pacific; 
but he had hit, almost by accident, upon a piece of extraor- 
dinary good luck—the chance to lease or purchase one of an 
island group some twenty degrees south of the line, that was 
at present in the hands of an American company which had 
relinquished its original intention of growing copra there for 
soap. The location and character of this island—or rather 
atoll, for it comprised a dozen islets surrounded by a reef— 
seemed so providentially fit for his purpose that he had 
remained to conduct certain preliminary negotiations before 
sailing to look the preperty over. 


XXII 


EX APRIL came on, and, after that long, cold winter, the 
hillsides turned green once more and soft winds blew 
across them, and crocuses looked up to the blue sky, and 
there were rows of tulips and jonquils and hyacinths in the 
sheltered, sunny lee of the house walls, Linda and her father 
began to spend a good deal of their time at Grey’s Inn. They 
hardly knew what to do with themselves in and about New 
York at this season of the year, for it was their custom to go 
abroad in February or at the latest in March, and Grey had 
tried to lure Linda away this year as usual. But at first she 
wouldn’t consider it at all on Arthur Stone’s account, and 
later, when it might perhaps have been a relief from an 
increasingly difficult situation, she hesitated and couldn’t 
quite bring herself to the start. 

“It hardly seems fair to Arthur,’’ she said. ‘‘ He’s under 
fire just now, and it’s a rather critical time for him. I can’t 
run away for the sake of amusement in the middle of a time 
like this.””. She must have read in her father’s face that he 
was going to express certain of his feelings with some frank- 
ness, for she shook her head at him. ‘‘No! don’t say it. 
I know. Everything is very trying just now, but let’s not 
call names!” 

She looked at him a little wistfully. ‘‘You know I’m 
hoping that all this present state of affairs is temporary, a 
phase,’’ she continued, ‘‘and that presently we shall come 
out on the other side. These very strong natures—I think 
they have something like explosions now and then from sheer 
excess of strength. Poor Arthur feels his last explosion— 
or rather the effects of it—deeply, I’m 
sure. I think there won’t be any more 
of them. I think he’ll settle down 
presently when this has been forgotten 
and go on with his work, which, you'll 
confess, is a great work. We mustn’t 
havea hand in wrecking him, you know.” 

““You mark my words,” said Laurens 
Grey, ‘‘he’ll do his own wrecking; he 
doesn’t need our assistance or any- 
body’s. There’s been noaccident about 
all this wretched business. You may 
call it a series of explosions or anything 
you please; I call it the natural result 
of a yellow streak. He’s wrong at 
heart, my girl; there’s something 
wanting there.” 

Linda looked at him sorrowfully. 
“T’msorry yousaid that. Well—there’s 
no good in talking, is there?’”’ 

She patted his shoulder as she passed 
him, but she went out of the room, and 
afterward she avoided any further dis- 
cussion of the man she had promised 
to marry. 


TONE, who was busy writing for 
book publication the series of lec- 
tures on arbitration which a certain 
great university had declined to hear, 
came out two or three times to Grey’s 
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“*T Hope to Receive Your Approval of My Intention to Propose Marriage to Hilary, Daughter of Henry Lanchester, President of the United States’” 


XXV 


wo. Daddy, ”” remonstrated 
Hilary, ‘‘they’ re absolutely 
as good as new.’ 

They were in the Blue Room in the course of a tour 
through the White House, planning how the appropria- 
tion for upkeep should be spent. It seemed to the 
President that the damask furnishings of that State 
apartment might be replaced with advantage. ‘‘I don’t 
like the pattern,” he said 

‘““Don’t you? Dear Mumsie Phipps chose it; I helped 
her,” remarked Hilary pensively. 

“‘Oh, well, if we are going to be sentimental! Perhaps 
underneath we should find one that I chose myself,” 
retorted Mr. Lanchester. ‘‘What about the curtains?”’ 

‘They seem perfectly fresh.” 

“Another disappointment! A new carpet anyway?” 

‘“‘T suppose we ought to have a new carpet,” Hilary 
agreed. ‘‘We might try for the same color.” 

‘Now here,’’ said the President, as they entered the 
ballroom, ‘‘we can revel. Those tapestry panels, Hil— 
really you know; and sucharchaic, pretentious, frivolous 
things as these; quite unsuited to a democratic country. 

To the lumber-room with them!”’ 

“Those two little gold chairs—you would banish them! 
Indeed, Mr. President, you sha’n’t. I love those little 
gold chairs,’’ cried Hilary. ‘I don’t care about the tapes- 
tries; the Dickinsons put them up and they’re hideous; 
but the dear Phippses sat on those chairs, Father.” 

“Then they must need overhauling at least,’’ said her 
parent firmly. ‘But, Hil, this is depressing, you know. 
| had hoped to be led into a perfect debauch of extrava- 
gance, and to be obliged to remind you that you were 
spending the people’s money; and you round on me like 
this.” 

“‘Trather like keeping thingsasthey were. I’vesomuch 
looked forward to seeing them again, Dad—as they were. 
It’s a darling, beautiful ballroom. But those Dickinson 
panels shall be razed to the ground; then it will be almost 
quite as it was.” 

“Well,” said the President, looking at his watch, ‘‘I must be 
thinking of earning my living. Templeton is coming at ten.”’ 

Templeton was Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





ATHER, is he—going to talk about the treaty?” 

“‘T think he is going to talk chiefly about the claims of his 
son-in-law to be Consul-General at Paris,’’ said her father; 
‘‘but he may have something to say about the treaty if I 
encourage him to do so. He'll need some encouragement. 
The treaty is very sound asleep, Daughter.” 

“Well, encourage him. You might give him the Consul- 
Generalship for his son-in-law and then encourage him,”’ said 
the unscrupulous Hilary. ‘“ You know I consider, Dad, that 
the country has sent you here to put that treaty through. 
It’s the only conclusion anybody could come to.”’ 

‘Is it?’’ said her father grimly. ‘‘ My lamb, if the treaty 
had been an active issue I’m afraid we shouldn’t be here.” 

‘But you have always said the people wanted it.” 

“They don’t want it at election time; and a few friends 
have managed to make me look rather too nice in a C ourt 
suit, Hil. Any sort of treaty sticking out of the pocket 

“Court suits,” interrupted Hilary, “have no poc kets—on 
the outsideanyway. Youare given buckles on your shoesand 
a sword instead; black velvet you are, and a cocked hat. 
And you carry it up your sleeve.” 

‘The hat?” 

“No; that is worn under the arm. Your handkerchief, 
of course.”’ 

Her father faced around upon her. ‘‘Do you know,”’ he 
asked severely, ‘“‘that New York’s greatest newspaper today 

called you the Daughter of the Democracy—I omit the 
adjective; you are quite vain enough as it is—you, who this 
morning instruct your father as to the correct pocket in 
which to carry his hat when he goes to Court? How does a 
girl know these things! I am forced to believe, Hilary, 
that you have somewhere about you the makings of an 
anglomaniac.” 

They had reached the door of the library. A messenger 
passed them with the bag from the post office on his way to 
the secretary’s room. Hilary, with her eyes on the bag, for- 
got to laugh at her father’s pleasantry. The English mail 
should be there, an English mail for which, ever since the 
last, Hilary’s heart had been ticking with the clock. 

‘“May I come in and get my letters?’’ she asked nervously. 
Copyright, 1914, by Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
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‘““Do,’’ said he. ‘‘ Read them here, if you like. I’m taking 
it easy this morning. Nobody before Templeton.”’ 

Henry Lanchester’s lean person slipped comfortably into 
the revolving chair in which he had written his last letter 
from the White House eight years before, and which he was 
occupying again with, if anything, a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility and a wider perception of power. He took from the 
top of a pile a letter with a red tag and began to read it. A 
slip hung from the letter, upon w hich fluttered plain in the 
handwriting of the President's s private secretary the words, 
‘‘and advances this argument.”’ Hilary walked to the win- 
dow, wondering who advanced the argument and what it was, 
and whether it would greatly affect her father’s mind upon 
the resuscitation of the treaty of arbitration and alliance with 
England. Asa matter of fact it had to do with an American 
railway loan to China; but Hilary just now had only one 
formula for the foreign business of her country. 


i he stenographer came in, learned that he would not be 
wanted until twelve, and withdrew. Spring scents drifted 
through the open window; down on the lawn a fat robin 
hopped among the fallen blossoms of a big horse-chestnut 
tree. Hilary stood looking at him. He hopped across a 
wider prospect than the White House lawn, a far, frighten- 
ing prospect. Hilary would not see it; she was glad to watch 
the robin instead. It was likely, more than likely, to be for 
today. Her last letter had given her full warning. Sitting 
there in his chair, all unprepared and unaware, her father 
would presently be confronted by their great, their over- 
whelming secret, would become a party to it, not only as 
her father but also as President of the United States. And 
already he had so much to think of, her dear old Dad, already 
from morning to night he was followed by such a herd of 
vast contingencies. And now she—Hilary !—who had always 
tried to spare him, must bring him, in her very hand, truly 
the most dumfounding situation of them all. Desperately 
sorry for her father she felt, as her glance stole over his lined 
face. Therobin flewaway. Vacancy on thelawn. Nothing 
to look at but the Prospect. How long they were taking in 
the Secretary’s office in sorting out their private letters! 
Presently Secretary Kennedy himself appeared at the door 
and, seeing her, retreated. Her heart came into her throat. 
Could it be that Alfred had written to her father and for- 
gotten to put “ Private” on the envelope? Could it be that 
Kennedy already knew? No, she told herself with a frightened 
flash of laughter, Kennedy would have fainted at the door. 
The President put down the tagged letter, and took up 
his notebook, a thick, portentous notebook bound in leather. 
There would be time to enter the main points of his reply. 
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But his daughter Hilary, usually 
so tranquil in her movements, so 
still in her repose, and this morn- 
ing restless as a canary, dropped into a chair at his side. 

“Father, dear, isn’t it very desirable—that Mr. 
Templeton should know—just how strongly you feel 
about this question of the treaty?”’ 

“ Desirable from whose point of view—Templeton’s, 
the Senate’s, the country’s, or mine?” 

““From—from ev erybody’s,”” floundered Hilary. 

Her father regarded her gravely. “My dear, I can't 
help thinking you are a little obsessed by that matter,’ 
he said. ‘‘Why worry about it? Not good for you, my 
girl! Go and ring up Kitty Kennedy, and get her to 
play golf with you.”’ 

Go and play golf with Kitty Kennedy, and leave the 
President perhaps to commit himself to the view that the 
treaty with England might be consigned indefinitely to 
the limbo of Utopian politics! 

“Yes, Dad, I will. But do tell me—have you settled 
in your own mind your line about the treaty ?”’ 

“ My line is, Hil, and always has been, that that instru- 
ment, when it is made effective, will be the absolute 
political insurance of every nation that uses the English 
language, and the greatest power for good on earth. We 
know that in one very simple way—by the character oi 
the opposition it excites. But whether—ah, here’s the 
mail!” 

Hilary sat motionless, mesmerized by the little pile on 
the desk. It was there—the big square envelope in the 
handwriting she knew so well! Her eyes followed it 
helplessly as her father took it up and broke the seal. 

“Three for you, Hil. What a fat onefrom Westminster ! 
If you werea political young woman! should think you 
were corresponding with His Majesty's House of 
Commons with a view to pulling off that treaty. Hullo! 
here’s a letter from His Majesty himself. On the whole I’m 
glad he’s got out of the habit of using the cable.’ 

Hilary, with a hand that dragged a little, picked up her 
letters. She looked at the door and longed to get upon her 
feet and go—to any spot where there were neither Kings nor 
Presidents; her own room would be the perfect place. But 
she could not leave her father alone with the news in that 
letter. Neither could she sit still so near him while he read 
it. He had put it down for an instant to rub up his glasses. 
They would need rubbing up! Hilary rose and walked cas- 
ually, tremblingly, over to the window, where she opened 
her own thick letter with the Westminster postmark. 








OU’LL be interested in this, Hil.”’ 
She would be interested in it! 

She had opened the fat letter from Westminster, and it 
was shaking in her hand. 

“It’s really acharming letter; he seems genuinely pleased. 
You must read it. But don’t leave it lying about. He sends 
kind remembrances to Mrs. Phipps. Odd that there’s no 
message for you. I suppose little girls don’t exist officially 
over there. Well, I’m about due at the Offices. I mustn't 
keep Templeton waiting.” 

“Father!” 

“Yes, Hil? What i is it? 
now, Dear; I’m —— 

“Tt isn’t odd—that there’s no message, Father. 
I’ve heard myself.”’ 

“Have you, Girlie? Well, that’s all right.” 

“‘And—and there's another letter for you, Father. Here 
it is.” 

She held it out to him at arm’s length clinging to the win- 
dow. They had kept the bond between them, Alfred and she; 
he was to tell her father, but at her good time and pleasure. 
This was his way of finding out what her good time and 
pleasure was. And partly because of her fearsfor the treaty, 
but chiefly because her heart refused to bear its burden any 
longer, she had brought herself to the decision that the 
moment must be now. 

She stood holding the letter out and shrinking against the 
window recess. Lanchester crossed over to take it, looking 
at her through his glasses rather humorously. “‘ Why it isn’t 
so exciting as that, is it?’ he smiled, and stowed the letter 
in his breast pocket. “TI’ll read it when I come om k.’ 

But she had her arms around his neck. ‘‘No, no, Father; 
no, no! It ¢s—rather exciting. You must read it now—you 
must! | a 

He saw with amazement that her eyes were shut and that 
tears were raining down her face. She clung to him so, 


You know you mustn’t keep me 


I've— 
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struggling with great sobs, but insistent—insistent about 
something. “Why, Daughter,’’ he said with tenderness, 
and put his arm around her and put her i Into a chair. There 
he stood helplessly, patting her shoulder. ‘‘Why, Daughter, 
what *’ As she did not speak again—he saw, indeed, 
that she could not—he took the letter out of his poc ket. 
“*Why, certainly, Dear; I'll read it now if you wish me to.’ 

As he opened it Henry Lanchester had a flash of remem- 
brance that it was a young man as well as the King of 
England who thus addressed him, a little oddly, through his 
daughter. Unfolding the pages he sent an austere glance 
over his spectacles out of the window, but there was no 
counsel among the treetops, He looked again at Hilary. 
She had hidden her face. A sudden apprehension beset him: 
there was romancehere! Romance, without leave, filled the 
room—threatened, as he looked at Hilary, to fill his heart. 
But howcoulda King of England bring romance tohis house? 
There was none to abide that question. He drew a chair 
near to Hilary’s, took it, and plunged into the letter. 





HEN he turned the first page he put out his hand 

toward his daughter and Hilary’s crept into it, andthat 
was the only movement he made till the end. He read the 
last page twice, and stillno sign. Thencarefully he read the 
letter over again. Hilary, not daring to look, felt her heart 
beat to a slower measure. If she could have believed it 
would be as quiet as this! If she could have thought that 
this, only this, wasto bethe scene of her forebodings! Still 
her father made no movement, except to fold the letter, and 
when he spoke his words did not seem altogether for her. 

“Dear fellow,’”’ he said. ‘Dear fellow.” And after a 
moment—“* It’s the boyi in the Adirondack Hills— it’s just the 
boy in the Adirondac ks, come to great estate. We loved 
him there, didn’t we? I loved him there, too, Daughter, And 
now—this is all very amazing, a very great matter indeed. 
But he’sa dear fellow, Girlie,” 

He was stroking her hand now. 

Hilary sobbed, and inan instant she was in her father’s 
lap with her arms around his neck. ‘Yes, he is, isn’t he, 
Daddy? Oh, he is! And it—has been—so aw fully lonely 
for him, Daddy— all these years! Awfully Jonely—you 
know.”’ 

“Yes, yes, Dear.” 

“Hasn't—hasn’t—Aasn’t it, Father?” 

“Of course it has, my dear, Yes, yes; of course!”’ 

“And he—he Zsn’t strong, Father.” 

‘‘No, Dear; not very strong, I’m afraid; 
isn’t he, nowadays?” He wasstroking her hair, but she had 
not yet looked up. “ Wonderfully well, from all I hear; and 
everything on his side, my Dear—youth, hope, and you! 
Think of your old crock of a father, and what a giant you 
and the doctors have made even of him.” 

The girl’s arm crept closer about Lanchester’s thin neck 
and a wet kiss brushed his cheek. ‘‘Father, I want to— 
I should like to—take care of him now. Don’t you think I 
might? Don’t youthink I ought? No matter what 4 
She had lifted her head and was looking at him at last with 
her brave question. 

Half unconsciously he took her hands from about his neck, 
as if he restored her to herself. ‘“‘There’s only one answer 
to that, Daughter. If you ought, you may—no matter what. 
And I suppose—I suppose I shouldn’t be expected to grudge 
you.” His smile had just that hint of winter in it which 
comes inthe smile of any father who is asked by anybody for 
all that he has. ‘‘And now we must think,’’ he added. 

At that she started up. ‘ Oh, yes, Father, you must think ! 
Hope showed behind her wet lashes. She pulled a chair 
nearer and sat down, clasping her knees and bending toward 
hima face that was still very pitiful. ‘‘And oh, Daddy dar- 
ling,” she told him, “if you could realize the blessed comfort 
it is that at last you know.”’ 

‘“‘l expect itis, Daughter,” he said. 
are always wearing.” 

‘‘And this was more wearing than most.’ 

‘Naturally, Daughter; that must have been g0.’’ 

“It was a thoughtle ss thing to do—what we did, Daddy. 
But if you knew how he hated the idea of Sophy Sternburg. 
And Heaven knows we meant to live ona farm.’ 

“You didn’t know at all what you were doing, either of 
you,” the President told her. ‘‘ But there was no particular 
reason,’’ he added absently, “why you should.”’ 


but pretty well, 
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“These secret affairs 


ILENCE came between them for a moment, and with it 
came great C onsiderationsand stoodin theroom. Henry 
Lanchester’s eye, looking over his daughter's head, grew 
suddenly bright. He took a long breath, as if to make room 
in his heart for some familiar visionnewcomehome. He sat 
quietly so for a little, the stain deepening among the fur- 
rows of his cheek, looking again and again at the letter; but 
a word escaped him before he began to question her which 
showed what thought was riding on his blood. 

“England . . he said musingly. ‘* England rocked 
our cradles, Hil, over here. Yes, and defended them.”’ 

Then he asked her for a detail here and a detail there, 
though there was little that she could tell him. Alfred had 
sent a scrupulous chronicle. 

‘‘He writes very sensibly. 
before the marriage. Hethinks that it would be more diffi- 
cult afterward. Heis right. It would be.”’ 

“Then you—don’t think our marrying 
impracticable, Father 2?” 

‘How can it be impracticable when it is already done?’ 
The President swung around upon her. ‘‘ We have not to 
consider its practicability, thank Heaven! Nor do I feel 
altogethe sr dispose -d,” he went on, ‘‘to think too much of that 
side of it. It’s true he’s a King, but you, little one, are not 
precisely,” he smiled at her, “a beggar maid.” 

‘You mean the Silver Squaw,’’ she ventured. 

“‘No,”’ he answered, ‘‘I don’t mean the Silver Squaw.’” 

The matter seemed to grow, there in the room, too 
momentous to be discussed. Their talk was like the flying 
and settling of harbor birds about some great ship moving 
slowly, disregardingly, into port. The President, at all 
events, seemed to feel it so. He lapsed again into silence, 
and his face began to wear the impersonal look with which 
he fronted heavy affairs of all kinds. He hardly looked at 
Hilary, so detached, so busily constructive was the gleam 
in hiseyes. It was as if, having lighted that torch, she might 
as well go out of the room. She could not long bear to be 
so lost, being new to the part of a bride blessed by politics, 
though not, inher happy case, by politics only. Shes sat through 
another moment and then got up a little unsteadily. 

“*I know, Father, it’s awfully important. Don't think I 
don’t know. And you are President, and Alfred is King,and 
of course you both want the treaty above ev erythingon earth. 
But, Father’ —her voice quivered and broke—‘‘ I’m me !"’ 


He presses for the treaty 


—altogether 
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With quick compunction the President came over to her, 
and put his arm about her, and kissed her. ‘‘Ah, my dear,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ what should any of us do without you?’’ Thenhe 
held her at arm’s length and looked her upand down. ‘*And 
how long am I to have for the treaty?’’ he asked. 

“IT thought about six weeks. Alfred says he won't keep 
you waiting,” she told him happily. 

“Alfred! Six weeks!’’ exclaimed the President with a 
glorious laugh.’’ I wish he had some of my committees. 
You will give me a year, please, Your Majesties. Yes, 
per ” ps—ina year 

AG moment Or two later the telephone bell on the private 
secretary’s desk rang sharply, and Mr. Kennedy received 
a message. The President much regretted that unforeseen 
circumstances would prevent his keeping his appointment 
with Mr. Templeton that morning. Would Mr. Kennedy 
make a personal explanation, please, and post pone the inter- 
view tothe President’s earliest possible free hour next week ? 
Would Mr. Kennedy kindly make a point in the mean time 
of looking up the docket of the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty of the year before, with the particulars of the vote in 
the Senate on Article III, the particulars of the vote on the 
aliens’ amendment, ‘‘and any other old particulars ’’—there 
was an extraordinary ring in the President's voice, Kennedy 
thought—‘“‘that might be available’’? 

“So he’s going to have a shot at it,” Kennedy said to him- 
self with the receiver in his hand, ‘‘ Well, he’s the only man 
in these United States that can make it politics, and as 
the other side is pretty well bound to come in next time 
anyhow 

Then from the instrument came the small, serious sound 
of words not intended for the s secretary's ear: “This makes 

a very great difference, Hilary.’ 

“Wonderful influence that girl has with him,” 
Mr. Kennedy to himself. 








observed 


XXVI 


N A DRIPPING morning in the following April three 
people of importance drove, one after another, to the 
north door of Buckingham Palace and were there discharged 
and received, Lord Caversham, of Bury, the Prime Minister, 
was the first to arrive in his motor, enter the ‘‘lift’’ and be 
taken by a tall young man in uniform to the room in which 
the King usually gave non- -ceremonial audiences. Then 
rolled up the carriage of the Princess Georgina, Duchess of 
Altenburg, the cockades of her coachman and footman all 
diamonded by the rain. She in turn ascended in the “lift,” 
and went along the corridor chatting with the young man 
in uniform, and was launched into the presence of the Prime 
Minister, to whom she almost curtsied by mistake. Last 
and almost late, Sir Bute Rivers, Foreign Secretary, hurried 
in out ofa taxi, bringing a dispatch box, of which the young 
man in uniform relieved him, as he too was conducted to the 
room where chairs near the table were already occupied by 
the Prime Minister and the Princess Georgina. 

They spoke about the weather, disguising, as such great 
nee have learned to disguise it, their interest in anything 
more unusual than the way it poured in the night and thun- 
dered before breakfast. Only the eyes of the Princess, 
wandering circumspectly about the room, rested at length, 
thoughtfully, upon the dispatch box on the table. 

A moment later another equerry entered. ‘‘His Majesty 
the King,’’ he said and Alfred walked into the room. 

His subjects rose to take his pleasure, and waited, witha 
wonderful grave deference of attitude and of glance, the 
approach of the slight figure. Who shall speak of that 
gesture of the heart toward the King? Very boyish still, 
he came to meet them, confident of their tenderness and 
their homage—for a thousand years the symbol of their 
race. . . . And astheylooked at him there out of their 
lined faces, wrapped in their own interests and conventions 
and personalities as they were, he was more than life to any 
one of them. Which was no newthing either, but as it had 
been fora thousand years. 

In response to his aunt’s curtsy Alfred kissed her, shook 
hands cordially with his Ministers, and said to Sir Bute 
Rivers: ‘‘ Have you brought it ?” 

“Corcoran ratified yesterday afternoon, Sir,” said the 
Foreign Secretary, unlocking the dispatch box. ‘‘ The ink is 
hardly dry,’’ he smiled, and unfolded a document. 

The King glanced at the signatures. ‘‘ I congratulate you, 
Sir Bute,’’ he said; and then to themall: “Pray sit down.” 

He himself took the high-backed chair at the end of the 

table, facing the door, Lord Caversham sat at his right; 
the Princess Georgina placed herself affectionately at his left; 
the Foreign Secretary drew a chair in line with hers. The 
dispatch box lay on the table; and the treaty of arbitration 
and alliance between England and the United States of 
America lay in the dispatch box, 


HE Princess said to herself that the King was looking 

better than he had done for months. Nevertheless she 
took in certain signs in his general bearing with some anxiety. 
‘* He is going to be difficult,”’ she murmured toherself. ‘“‘What- 
ever it is he is going to be difficult.”’ She pulled the veil, 
raised to receive her nephew's salute, firmly down to her chin 
and sat up straight. Lord Cav ersham put one finger in his 
waistcoat pocket. Sir Bute Rivers swung a leg. 

“T have asked you three to come here,” Alfred began, 
““because I have something to communicate which [| think 
you three ought to be the first to know.”’ 

A tremor passed through the hand and wrist which the 
Princess Georgina had laid, in its black kid glove, on the 
table. Her worst suspicion, a terrible foe to her peace, 
flashed through her. Alfred had not married in order the 
more conveniently, at the first propitious moment, to abdi- 
cate: Was thecrown, then, at last to be thrown to the dema- 
gogues? Louder than ever they were howling, the dema- 
gogues, in the reign of King Alfred the Second. She did not 
dare to glance at the Prime Minister, who was giving his 
Sovereign a pleased and confident attention. Bute Rivers 
looked at the inkstand on the table. 

“You, Princess, are my nearest relative. You, 
stand to me for the country; you, Sir Bute, for everything 
outside it. That’s why I’ve got you together like this.’ 

A slight shade passed into the attentive regard of Lord 
Caversham. Princess Georgina’s little finger, which had 
been restless, ceased to move. 

“First, I wish to saya word about this treaty, not from 
the point of view of the Anglo-Saxon race—we all feel it's 
a jolly good thing for the Anglo-Saxon race—but from 


Caversham, 


England's. Here I've got to speak with modesty, I know, 
before you, Lord Caversham, and with care be fore you, Sir 
Bute. But we all know how things are with England. I’m 


not going to talk about the upheaval of the manual interest 
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or the diffic -ulty of getting money for any sort of war pur- 
pose, But’’—he took a pamphlet from his breast pocket 
‘have any of you seen that?” 
On the red paper cover in black lettering ran the title: 


WILL ENGLAND BREAK AWAY FROM THE EMPIRE? 


and underneath: 
WHY NOT? 

They considered it in turn. The Prime Minister smilec 
sadly. Princess Georgina uttered the word: ‘‘ Abominable.” 
Sir Bute Rivers looked as contemptuous as a man might in 
the presence of his King. 

**] point it out to you only as astraw. But you see on 
hundred and eleven thousand of these straws have been sold; 
not distributed—sold at threepence. And it is written by 
Andrew Organ, the man who leads the Labor party in thi 
House of Commons. Well, Sir Bute?” 


WORD was obviously trembling on the Foreign Secre 

tary’slips. ‘‘Organ told me himself, Sir, that in his opin 
ion, if the treaty came through, this country would be more 
cheaply defended inside the Federation than out,’’ said he. 

“He must be an insincere sort of beggar then,’ Alfred 
replied, “‘to have writtena thing like this.’ 

‘*Electioneering, I fear, Sir. Mere electioneering.”’ 

‘* Mere electioneering,’’ said the King, and looked at them, 
first one and then another. ‘‘ Is it so bad as that ?” 

His ministers had no answer ready. The Princess sighed. 

‘*The First Lord was informed from Ottawa last night,” 
remarked Lord Caversham pleasantly, ‘that the Canadians 
would budget a million for Air this year.’’ 

‘*Dollars?’’ asked Sir Bute. 

‘*Pounds,’’ said Lord Caversham. 

‘*That’s good hearing. But Canada has lately been doing 
rather more than the people will stand,” the King said. ‘‘ We 
don’t want to see the Gordon Government turned out over 
an Imperial Defenses appropriation.’’ 

‘““No, we don'’t,’’ said Lord Caversham. 

“*You will perhaps wonder what my point is,”’ 
on, ‘‘now that the treaty is accomplished.”’ 

They did wonder. Princess Georgina turned upon him a 
face which said dutifully, ‘Allin your Majesty’s good time,” 
but whichalso expressed immense relief. If he had dreamed of 
abdication he would not be making sucha fuss about a treaty. 

‘*The treaty is ratified. Sir Bute has told me that both 
the Americans and ourselves have had to fight the Continent 
of Europe to get it. It’s agreat treaty; if gives Anglo-Saxon 
affairs the benefit of business mz inagement, and it brings us 
all together against outside interference; but its enemies 
in the Senate have succeeded inthrowi ingone or twoc lauses in 
certain Circumstances under the necessity of interpret ation. 
Sir Bute has brought the treaty this morning so that, if 
necessary, we could consider those clauses. 

“For my part,’’ said Lord Caversham, ‘‘ I’ve been kept in 
touch. Thanksto you, Rivers, | think I know what we might 
call the weak spot to which His Majesty refers.” 

‘Tam all too familiar with it,’’ remarked Sir Bute; and 
the Princess Georgina bowed in a manner which said that 
she entirely accepted the situation, whatever it was. 

“‘T thought you would say that,” said King Alfred. He 
was still, Lord Caversham thought, extraordinarily youthful 
in his manner sometimes. ‘‘So we can get on.”’ 

He paused fora moment nevertheless, and seemed to take 
counsel with himself. Then the lines of his face grew firmer, 
although his lips were quite composed and pleasant as he 
said: ‘‘ That weak spot means that, in spite of all my friend 
President Lanchester has been able to do on his side—we 
know under what difficulties—and we on ours, the intention 
of the treaty in one very important particular will be dic- 
tated by the good will of the American people. And the 
effectiveness of that good will is and must be embarrassed 
by influences not friendly to us, which areonly half American, 
and which will, in response to suggestion from Europe, 
always attempt, so far as we can see, to give a direction to 
American foreign policy.” 


Alfred went 


ERE the Prime Minister nodded slowly. The Princess 
Georgina suppressed a little yawn, looked dreadfully 
ashamed and _ pulled}down her veil more briskly than ever. 
‘T know you will agree with me that anything that can be 
done on this side to safeguard that good will ought to be 
done.” He looked at them one after the other in a way that 
made it a question. 

‘ By all means,”’ said Lord Caversham. 

““Everything in reason,” said the Foreign Secretary. 

“Anything that J can do,’ murmured the Princess. 
“Those international Guild fétes last August—one can at 
all events just appear with a pleasant word or two = 

““Very well,’’ said Alfred. “I have determined myself to 
take astepin that direction. Iam accustomed to arguments 
that deal with my marriage as a National asset, and lay 
before me the duty of cementing this or that European 
friendship to England. Ido not say that such considerations 
should or shall dictate my marriage; but that is the aspect 
in which you may all properly claim to.be consulted about 
it and that is the aspect in which I lay it before you. I hope 
to receive your approval of my intention to propose marriage 
to Hilary, daughter of Henry Lanchester, President of the 
United States.” 

The Princess Georgina’s hand, transfixed on its way to her 
veil, fell upon the table. “J feared it!” she exclaimed, and 
with a despairing motion of the head threw the situation 
without reserve before the Prime Minister. All the safe- 
guards of the Constitution went into his lap with that ges- 
ture. ‘*‘ Heavens, Lord Caversham!’’ she cried, as for a 
moment he did not speak, ‘don’t twiddle your thumbs! Tell 
the King he is mad!” 

Lord Caversham ceased to twiddle them, looked very 
thoughtful, paternal,alittlesad. Sir Bute Rivers sat restrain- 
ing himself, shaking his foot from the ankle. 

“*T fully recognize—I think we all must—the admirable 
purpose which Your Majesty has in view in suggesting this 
step,” the Prime Minister began. 

“*T don’t suggest it, Caversham. 
understand that I intend it.’’ 

The Princess, with an inaudible ‘‘Oh!”’ lifted both her 
hands and dropped them again. 

““'Then we may take it, sir, that you hav e—er—grac iously 
sent for us in order that we may be informed,” said Lord 
Caversham with suavity. 

‘“* Partly,” said Alfred; ‘and partly in order that you, as 
my Ministers, may place before me any practical difficulty 
there may be in my way with a view to finding the best 
means to overcome it.”’ 





I’m afraid you must 


CONCLUDED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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A Triangular Bay-Window is a Well-Planned Feature, as it Makes the Room Appear Wider aN 
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A Bright, Sunshiny Room. The Paper, an Old Blue, is Charming With the White Woodwork 
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d in This Living-Room 











The Four Casement Windows and the Broad Fireplace Give Balance to This Room The Bookcases Under the Casement Windows are Effectively Place 
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Colonial Motifs are Seen Here in the Fireplace and Also in the Fui 












Fireplace. It is Lined With Asbestos 








Magazines are Kept in the Cupboard at the Side of the 
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the Interesting Note Here 








Bright-Colored Chintz Hangings are the Dominant as Well as Wicker Furniture in its Nat 
the furnishings of any of these rooms, and would like to duplicate the ideas in your house, Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer 
inquiries and give you any help you need. Be sure to inclose an addressed, stamped envelope. 
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When There is a Broad Opening Between Two Rooms the Finish in Both Should be the Same 
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By Ekin Wallick 












































The Somber Effect of the Dark Paneling is Relieved by the Cretonne Window Hangings There is a Decidedly Substantial Feeling About the Simple, Dignified Treatment Shown Here 





























Brown Was Used in This Room, But the Fireplace and Hangings Offer Bright Color Notes In the Absence of a Bay-Window a Shelf Like This May be Arranged for Plants 


NotTE—If you are interested in the furnishings of any of these rooms, and would like to duplicate the ideas in your house, Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer 
inquiries and give you any help you need. Be sure to inclose an addressed, stamped envelope. 
(Page 26) 
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An Interesting Colonial Bedroom. The Paper is a Self-Stripe in Gray, the Hangings Sage Green 
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By Ekin Wallick 
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A Dainty Four-Poster Bed in White Enamel, and Cretonne Draperies, are Charming in a Girl's Room This Furniture is Simple and Dignified and Gives a Substantial Look to the Room 





Note— If you are interested in the furnishings of any of these rooms, and would like to duplicate the ideas in your house, Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer 
inquiries and give you any help you need. Be sure to inclose an addressed, stamped envelope. 
, (Page 27) 
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Girl’s Room in White 
By Ekin Wallick 


HITE-ENAMEL furniture lends a certain cheerfulness to any bedroom in 

which it is used, and the illustrations on this page show a charming set which 
would be exceedingly attractive for a girl’s bedroom. The prices on the various 
pieces are quite reasonable in consideration of the fact that the furniture is well 
made and of very interesting design, and it is a decided improvement over the 
old-fashioned furniture which has been sold for so many years. 











UST above is shown a well- 
designed bureau which meas- 
ures 42 inches in length and 22 
inches in depth. It is arranged 


with two small drawers and two 


large drawers fitted with attract- 


ive brass handles. The mirror is 


beveled and of a good quality of 


French plate. The cane panel 
makes an interesting finish at the 
back and is an improvement over 
the ordinary mirror treatment, 
particularly in a girl’s room. 
The wing chair which is shown 
covered in cretonne in the center 
illustration would require seven 
yards of 32-inch material to cover 


Inmeclhiai + te n oer 
it, including the valance. It can 


e pl inexpensive 
copies of the Old Masters, in 
color, framed in dull gold mold- 
ings and in flat mahogany frames. 








| HE bright 
chintz pattern 


of cretonne shown 
above is 32 inches 
in width and costs 
55 cents a yard. 
Pink, lavender, 
blue, soft yellow and 
warm green pre- 
dominate in the 
color scheme. This 
pattern will make 
attractive electric- 

sht shades, bureau 


| “ick 


and cushion- 


light 
t 
Cc 


vers. 

On the right i 
hown a good design 
for a bedroom desk 
which is not expen- 
ive and which is 
simple and dignified 
in design and grace- 
ful in outline. It 
has one large drawer 
below, and inside 
will be founda con- 
venient arrange- 
ment of pigeonholes 
and a small drawer 
above. 
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A Charming Individuality is Shown in the Furnishing of This Girl's Room 


2 THE decoration of the room shown above the walls are papered in a blue-and-white-striped paper costing 
30 cents a roll. The narrow rose-cluster border, which makes an attractive finish just below the picture 
molding, can be bought for 6centsayard. This combination of astriped wall with a narrow floral border makes 
an exceedingly attractive background for the white-enamel furniture. The rag rug, which measures 7 feet by 9, 
has a plain dark blue center with a double white-striped border. Its cost is $9.25. 

Two designs for draperies which would be appropriate to use in this room are shown on the opposite sides 
ofthe page. In the illustration the curtains are shown hung from rods attached to the top of the window- 
casing. ‘The sash curtains are of cream-white net at 30 centsa yard, hung straight to the sill. 
scheme in this room is pink, blue and white. 
at the windows and in the paper border. 


The color 
The pink is introduced in the roses, both in the cretonne used 





NoTE— Mr. Wallick will be very glad to 
answer any questions you may want to ask 
about this furniture or the furnishings if an 
addressed, stamped envelope is inclosed. 

(Page 28) 











HE chiffonier above meas- 

ures 34 inches in length and 
21 inches in depth, a convenient 
size for a small room. The cane 
headboard and footboard of the 
bed shown in the center above 
make it an unusually interesting 
design, The bed is enameled 
white, and the cane panels are 
in the natural color of the cane. 
The cost of this bed is $26.50. 

The enamel side chair which 
is seen only in the center illus- 
tration has a cane panel in the 
back. This chair can be bought 
for $6.75. 

White-enamel furniture needs 
alight-colored paper or a deco- 
rated paper as a background to 
offset it. If a plain or striped 
paper is used the hangings should 
be in flowered cretonne, but if a 
figured paper is decided upon the 
hangings of plain material should 
be chosen. 


CHARMING 

rose pattern in 
cotton rep is shown 
justabove. Itis 36 
inches wide and can 
be bought for 55 
cents a yard. The 
colors are pink, 
lavender and gray 
on a white back- 
ground. Either this 
pattern or the one 
shown opposite 
would be appropri- 
ate to use in the 
bedroom pictured in 
the center illustra- 
tion. 

The oval table, 
which is shown on 
the left, measures 
18 inches by 26, and 
is a convenient size 
for the average bed- 
room and inexpen- 
sive in its price. 
The lamp is of gray 
enamel and costs 
$9.50. The shade 
could be covered 
with cretonne. 
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‘The New Personal Shower for 
the Autumn Bride 


By Elizabeth Bissell 


HE newest idea for the ever-popular shower 
is a personal one for the bride-to-be—a 


foods that seem to be inevitably associated. For 
instance: Ham (sliced) and eggs (deviled), pork and 


shower of necessities, comforts and conven- beans, bread and butter, crackers and cheese. 


iences that may be added tothe trousseau. But the 
amusement afforded by the presentation comes refreshments. 
from the discovery that each 

article is cleverly manipu- 

lated to simulate a flower, 

with its essential additional 

parts evolved by the aid of 

crépe paper. All the articles 

are combined to form one 

huge bouquet. 

Let us dissect the bouquet 
illustrated and see what the 
happy girl who receives this 
one will have for her bridal 
chest. You would scarcely 
think now—would you?— 
that the little daisy on the 
left is formed of the fingers 
and thumbs of a pair of 
white silk gloves? Beneath 
the daisy a little to the right 
you will see the shirred 
vamps of a pair of ‘‘ Lady’s 
Slippers”; while above the 
daisy, on the left, the Amer- 
ican Beauty is a lovely filmy 
veil for motoring, its shaded 
softness folded into this 
beautiful rose. In the upper 
left-hand corner is a daffo- 
dil. The petals are of yellow 
crépe paper and a silken 
undervest is folded to form 
the inner part. 


T THE top the huge red crépe- 
paper poppy contains hidden 
in its paper crown the knob of the 
handle of the umbrella which is used 
as a foundation on which to fasten 
all the “flowers.’”? Beneath the 
poppy we see represented “‘Queen 
Anne’s lace” of the country road- 
side. This lace is really the crown 
of a dainty boudoir cap; the edge of 
the cap is folded under and the 
whole is lightly stitched to the 
under part, which is made of green 
crépe paper. The gorgeous yellow 
sunflower has as its center a pair of 
brown silk stockings, honeycombed 
in place with large stitches of silk 
thread of the same shade. Beneath 
the sunflower, on the right, is a gay 
tulip whose petals are found to be 
the six wired points of a workbag 
of variegated design in dull red silk. 
The wild rose toward the lower 
right-hand side is made of five silk 
rose-pink corset sachets, while the 
pistil in the center is an amber hat- 
pin; and last but not least are the 
bride roses, tied, in shower effect, to 
the white gauze ribbon that binds 
all the flowers together. These are 
handkerchiefs deftly folded into 
rose shapes. 

The idea admits many possibil- 
ities and much originality in its 
development, and it is fascinating 
to work out. A little thought will 
help the shower givers to bestow a 
number of useful articles in such 
a way that the merriment accom- ; 
panying their presentation will The Latest Idea in Shower Bouquets 
relieve the momentary embarrass- : 


A game of ‘‘Association”’ will start the fun after 


All sit in a circle, with one in the 
center. The center player 
names an article, then 
points to some one and 
counts ten. Before ten is 
reached the one selected 
must name some object as- 
sociated with the one first 
given, as: “Razor,” 
ulap; OAkt, “ELOrse’’s 
“Wedding,” “ Bride.” 

After a jolly evening the 
guests leave two at a time, 
as they came. 


N THE photograph at 

the bottom of the page 

is pictured a table decora- 

tion which would be most 

appropriate for a shower. 

The idea illustrated is ‘‘ At 

the Crossroads.” ‘‘ Medi- 

tation” sits at the cross- 

roads, using her umbrella to 

keep off a shower of hearts. 

She is now nearer to 

“Double Happiness”’ than 

to ‘‘Single Blessedness,”’ as 

indicated by the signpost. 

A small trunk, for nuts, at 

each place is suggestive of 

the fact that all the young 

ladies present are traveling, 

too, though their destina- 

tions are not shown. The sprays at 

the ends of the table conceal favors. 

Each heart is marked and may be 

made to pull off from the stalk quite 

easily. If desired the remaining 

hearts may be filled with rose- 

petal confetti and used to shower 
the bride-to-be. 


EVERAL girls were discussing 
what kind of shower they 
should give one of their set, soon to 
be married. “A handkerchief 
shower suggests tears and bad 
colds; a kitchen shower is too prac- 
tical, and a lingerie shower is rather 
useless when her family have been 
embroidering her things all sum- 
mer,” protested the maid of honor. 
“Besides, Lois is such an outdeors 
girl we ought to have something 
characteristic of her!” 

It took a morning’s discussion to 
perfect their plans for a “Garden 
Shower.”” It was held on the lawn 
at the home of one of the brides- 
maids on a perfect afternoon in 
late October. Light refreshments 
were served informally, then two 
little girls brought a flower-decked 
garden-basket and placed it in 
front of the bride. A bulky pack- 
age labeled, “If I had but two 
loaves of bread in the world I 
would sell one of them and buy 
narcissi to feed my soul,”’ suggested 
that its contents were Narcissus 
poeticus bulbs. Reliable nursery- 
men sell these at a dollar a hundred. 
Another basket labeled “ Daffo- 
dils, which come before the swallow 


ment of the bride-elect, and by the snip of a few threads the dares,” gave a springtime promise of golden beauty. “Sweet peace 
articles are removable without the slightest damage having been and happy mirth” labeled six-ounce packages of sweet-pea seed. 
done to them. Everything was chosen with regard to autumn planting. A num- 
ber of slips in separate ribbon-tied envelopes bore such beautiful 
ASED on the idea of ‘The Pair” a shower is carried out in the _ inscriptions, fragrant with pleasures to come, as: 
following manner: Two young ladies come together, appar- On Telephonic Request Florist Will Deliver Two White Lilacs. 


ently to call. Soon two more appear, then two 
more, and so on until all have arrived. When 


Florist Will Send to Bearer One Bride Rose, Six 
Bridesmaid Roses, and His Regret That There is 


: - a Wet No Usher’? Rose. 
the hostess has recovered from her surprise she hd) the Savurrs Vi mie ee” Vener” Rome 


is informed that there are pairs of things for her 


Those who had gardens at home gave rooted 


hidden all over the house. She cannot, however, PRS ati plants which suggested pleasant memories: 


open one, but must 
first find its mate by 
the color of the paper 
wrappings, then open 
the two together. 

All gifts, of course, 
must be things that 
come only in pairs, 
such as salt and pep- 
per shakers, slippers, 
gloves, oil and vinegar 
cruets, stockings, 
candlesticks, shoe 
buckles, etc. 

The table will be 
unique and most at- 
tractive decorated 
with a small Noah’s 
Ark as a centerpiece, 
with the animals de- 
scending from it two 
by two. 

The luncheon or 
supper consists of 








At the Crossroads of “ Sinsle Blessedness” and “ Double Happiness” 


This Tag _ Entitles 
You toa Yellow Banksia 
From the Arbor Where 
We Played Dolls. 

At a Smile From the 
Bride Father Will Send 
His Gardener to Set Out 
a Privet Hedge Around 
Her Service Yard. 

The young wife’s 
yard later rivaled its 
older neighbors, and 
the “‘Memory Gar- 
den” will always add 
to the pleasure of the 
garden ‘‘shower.”’ 

NOTE—THE JourNatwill 
be glad to help all its girl 
readers who would like sug- 
gestions in arranging an- 
nouncement parties,showers 
and home weddings. Ad- 
dress your request, inclosing 
an addressed, stamped en- 
velope, to the Entertainment 
Editor of THE Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


























Society Ladies 


know the value and 
charm of a beautiful 
complexion. Many go 
to great expense to 
obtain ‘‘washes’’ and 
other artificial ‘‘aids’’ 
to beauty. 
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Natural ‘‘aids’’ are best, 
however, and the most 
natural and most benefi- 
cial of all is 


Pears’ 
Soap 


which acts upon the skin 
in a purely hygienic way, 
improving and preserving 
its beauty and at the same 
time stimulating the pores 
to healthful respiration. 
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Thus a natural pink and 
white complexion is as- 
sured—a complexion that 
will attract admiration 
and bear investigation—a 
complexion where there 
is no artificiality to be 
betrayed. 


TTT TL PLL LLL 


Pears is the perfect 
cosmetic, because it is 
composed of entirely pure 
ingredients and possesses 
those special emollient 
qualities whereby the tex- 
ture of the skinis softened, 
refined and beautified. 


Pears.is also the most eco- 
nomical of toilet soaps. 


The World’s Best 








Beauty Soap 


“All rights secured” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF 
ROSE IS THE BEST 
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OMEN are stupid, stupid! That’s all that’s the matter 
with the world,” I had heard Mr. Graham saying to my 
husband the night before. 

And now, as I was making up the beds and tucking in the sheets, I 
tucked away my husband’s answer in my memory: ‘‘Not stupid, 
old man, but bewildered. They have lived in darkness for genera- 
tions and they are not used to the light yet. They are yesterday’s 
women in the world of today. But put them on the right road and 
give them time, and they'll all learn to see as well as my wife does.” 

There was alot to think about in that and I meant to think a lot 
about it—later, when I was alone. But even now I could not quite 
forget it, and I found the mattresses and blankets turning to the 
rhythm of the phrase, ‘‘ Womenare stupid,” andto theanswer: “Not 
stupid, but bewildered.” 

Then something made me start and stop and listen. 

“Mother!” It was Lisbeth calling in the slightly awed voice 
which always meant the approach ofa stranger. ‘* Mother, the funny 
lady from next door is coming up our steps.” 

It was quarter-past eight on a Monday morning, not exactly the 
hour for neighborly visits, especially since this particular Monday 
was the first day of school. SoI only laughed. ‘‘Lisbeth,’’ I said, 
“‘you mustn’t expect to fool your mother so early in the day.” 

“But, Mother dear,”’ she insisted, “‘ the lady zs coming, with the 
funny little girl and the funny little boy, and they’ve all got on 
gloves.” 

Lisbeth was on the upper balcony, making the most of the last 
sunny hour of vacation. If anybody were coming she could see. 
And the detail of the gloves was enough to convince me, for never 
in Lisbeth’s most romantic tales had she invented any one, even a 
princess decked in cloth of gold, who wore gloves at quarter-past 
eight ona sunny September morning. That was one of the things 
that was not done in Lisbeth’s world, where September fingers must 
be free for purple asters and the joe-pye weed. 


HE doorbell sounded and I hastened downstairs. There, as the 
child had said, was Mrs. Graham, flanked on one side by a very 
starched little girl and on the other by a crimped little boy. 

The week before the Grahams had moved into the house left 
vacant when the Biddles finished building their new home. We 
were prejudiced against them in advance, because we knew no other 
neighbors could ever be as perfect as the Biddles had been. And the 
single call Lisbeth and I had paid tothe dear little house which had 
been almost asmucha home as our own had not, by its stiff strange- 
ness, served to shatter our prejudices. 

And yet Mrs. Graham was not really a funny lady. She was only 
stylish in the extreme, as women so often are who come to the 
suburbs to economize and don’t want anybody else to suspect the 
reason. It takes time for them to realize that they can afford to 
be simple. 

“Good-morning,” she said, and went on without waiting for an 
answer, “I must apologize for coming to ask favors so soon.” 

“Won’t you come in?” said I. 

“No indeed,” said she. ‘“‘I haven’t a minute. But I did want to 
ask whether you would mind letting Gerald and Cornelia go to school 
with you today. There doesn’t seem to be any use in both of us 
going all that distance in this heat, and I’m fairly breathless trying 
to get the children ready at this unearthly hour of the morning. 
How I’m going to doit every day I’m sureI can’t imagine. Yousee, 
the children have always gone to a private school where one could 
take one’s decent time and nobody fussed even if they were a little 
late. But all of a sudden Mr. Graham insists that the children must 
go toa public school. It isn’t the money, of course, but he has such 
queer theories about being democratic. Poor little things! I do 
hope it won’t make them vulgar.”’ 

Lisbeth, who had listened open-eyed to Mrs. Graham, answered 
for me: “Nobody takes us to school. I’m old enough to go alone, 
and I take Brother.” 

“Not really?” Mrs. Graham gasped. “You don’t let those little 
mites walk the streets alone and unprotected?” 

“It’s perfectly safe,’’ I said. “All the children do it.” 

“But aren’t you afraid they’ll be kidnaped or run over ?”’ she asked. 

“No,” I replied, “I’m not. They have been told and told again 
not to loiter, not to talk to strangers, and to stop and look and listen 
at the street crossings. And they doas they are told.” 

“But aren’t you afraid ” Mrs. Graham began again. 





DIDN'T see how a woman with any commonsense could go on 

talking about such things with three pairs of searching, fearless, 
young eyes upon her. Didn’t she know that the surest way to make 
children afraid of strangers, of animals, of thunder, of the dark, of 
all the bogies that blacken life, was to suggest your fears to them? 
She must know; she couldn’t be so stupid, I thought. And then I 
heard again myhusband’s kindlyvoice,‘* Not stupid , but bewildered’’; 
and, since I must answer, I answered as clearly and straightfor- 
wardly as I could. 

“No, Mrs. Graham,” I said, “I’mnot afraid of anything. Weare 
always running some risks—that’s the way of life; but I believe it is 
never so much our children’s danger as our fear that makes cowards 
of us and of them. It is as easy to teach watchfulness and self- 
reliance toa child of six as to one of twelve, andeasier; they have so 
little else to think about. And they have so many lessons to learn 
from life before they become fine, brave, independent men and 
women that if we don’t keep pace with their capacity, if we don’t 
teach them what they are ready for in matters of character building 
as soon as they are ready for it, we’ll be swamped some time or other. 

“Now, Lisbeth dear,’ I went on, without chance for interrup- 
tion, “‘ tell John thatit is timeto go. See that his hands are clean, 
and yours too, dear. And maybe Mrs. Graham will let Gerald and 
Cornelia go to school with you today.” 

Lisbeth beamed. Gerald and Cornelia smiled vaguely, as if they 
were not sure whether it were time to smile or not. Mrs. Graham 
gulped, and ina moment I knew that I had not been fair. If she 
refused, after all I had said, it would make her seem a coward to her 
children and to Lisbeth. I wished I had given her time to consider. 
A man would not have treated another man that way, I thought. 





With Yesterday’s Women 
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J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


For after all it isn’t so bad to be overcareful of your children as to be 
neglectful, although they often pay more dearly for the lesser fault 
in us. The starch and curls and gloves and the timidity were just a 
way of loving; not a wise way perhaps, but Mrs. Graham’s way, and 
I should have respected it. 

“Or suppose I just run over with them today, and maybe 
tomorrow ”? T began. 

Mrs. Graham shook her head and loosened her hold on the little 
gloved hands. ‘*‘ They may go with Lisbeth,” she said. 





| pe minutes later we stood on the porch, watching them as they 
started off, hand in hand. I saw Mrs. Graham’s eyes fill with 
tears, and I was silent. I remembered that the tears had been in 
my own eyes and a little extra prayer on my lips the first day that 
Lisbeth had gone to school alone. : 

It was Mrs. Graham who spoke first. ‘‘It is like sending them 
into a wilderness about which we know nothing,”’ she sighed. ““We 
don’t know their teachers; we don’t know the children they play 
with; we have nothing to say about what they shall study.” 

“There’s no reason why we shouldn’t,” said I, ‘‘and every reason 
why we should.”’ 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt there’s reason enough,” said Mrs. Graham; 
“‘but how is one to go about it? One can’t just ask the teachers 
in to tea; one can’t hang around the school at recess; one can’t 
interfere with the Board of Education.” 

“You can do all of that and more,’’ I answered, and laughed at 
Mrs. Graham’s consternation. 

“Interfere with the School Board?’’ she gasped. 

“Elect the School Board,”’ said I. “‘ That’s better than interfering. 
Pick the best men in the village, and the best women, too, if you 
have the opportunity. Don’t let the places go to budding or to 
worn-out politicians as advertising or as sops. See that nobody has 
a share in arranging your child’s curriculum who hasn’t standards 
of education that are at least as high as yours, That’s the only way 
to do it, Mrs. Graham. Elect your own School Board.” 

Mrs. Graham bristled. ‘‘I don’t care to argue about ‘Votes for 
Women,’” she said. j 

“That's fortunate,’”’ said I, “for it has nothing to do with the 
question. Women happen to have the school vote in this village and 
it isa good thing, it makes our part of it so easy and our responsi- 
bility so direct. Butit isn’t at all necessary in order to elect a good 
Board. Your husband and your brother are just as anxious as you 
are that your children shall be well educated and they’ll vote for the 
right man if they know who heis. But they’re at work all day and 
can’t know anything about the school unless you find out and tell 


them. It’s your business to find out, Mrs. Graham.” 

“My business?” queried Mrs. Graham haughtily. 
““\H, I’M not being personal,’’ I said. ‘I mean it’s the business 
ofallofus. It’s every woman’s business tosee that her children 


are well housed, well clothed, well nourished and well educated. It’s 
at least as important for her tosee that they have a good teacher as 
that they havea good cook. She ought to be as free to go into the 
schoolroom as into the kitchen, and as free to ask for the discharge 
of an incompetent teacher, or principal, or school director, as of an 
incompetent person of any other kind. Only, of course, to do that 
she must have standards to judge by—and the great trouble is that 
most of us haven’t. We know bad cooking when we see it, but not 
bad teaching. If the pan is greasy we feel it; if the meat is 
burned we taste it. But if our children are driven or overworked we 
don’t know it until they are pale or nervous; and if they are wasting 
their time we are apt not to find it out at all until itis toolate. We 
haven’t kept pace with the newer developments in education, and 
so we don’t know what a teacher is supposed to do or how she is 
supposed to doit. We don’t know the difference between preparing 
children for examinations and preparing them for life. There’s so 
much we don’t know!”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t matter ifwe knew itall,” said Mrs. Graham. ‘“Par- 
ents and teachers are natural enemies; they deal with classes; we 
deal with single children. They treat yours and mine and the 
washerwoman’s as if they were all alike. There’s a great deal we 
could teach the best of teachers.” 

“That’s just the point,” I agreed. ‘‘ They need us as much as we 
need them. How can they know what peculiarity of health makes 
John so shy and Lisbeth so responsive? They can’t understand why 
John and Lisbeth are so different from Gerald and Cornelia unless 
they know the difference in our traditions. They can’t know why 
poor Mrs. Boody’s overworked little girl falls asleep at her 
arithmetic unless somebody tells them.”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Graham hopelessly, ‘‘ what are you going to 
do about it?” 

“We’ve done it already,” said I. “At least we’ve begun the doing. 
We've formed a Parent-Teachers’ Club, and we meet at the school 
once a month to talk over all the little problems that worry us 
and worry them. Men and women come out from the city and tell 
us about something that has been an inspiration somewhere else— 
about manual training and playgrounds and festivals and self- 
government and ever so many other things. And then we just sit 
around for half an hour and chat over a cup of tea. It’s wonderful 
what a cup of tea can do to clear away misunderstandings. Maybe 
you'll come in this afternoon and have a cup with me?” 


, 


OR the first time this morning Mrs. Graham’s face quite cleared. 
“It’s almost afternoon now,I do believe. I’ve kept you standing 
here for hours. But you don’t mind talking once in a while, do you?”’ 
“Mind it?” I said laughing. ‘‘I’d rather talk than eat any day. 
But if I don’t stop now and get to work nobody will eat.” 
“Tl come for tea,” said Mrs. Graham, starting down the steps. 
**And you must tell me how to join the Parent-Teachers’ Club.” 
I went back to finish my belated beds. ‘‘Not stupid, but 
bewildered,’’ I said to myself. 
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A Request— 


and a 
Message to 


Women 


You are requested to senc 
your name and address and 
allow us to send you, without 
charge, a 10-day trial tube oi 
Pebeco Tooth Paste, together 
with a little package of Acid 
Test Papers with which, by an 
interesting and simple scien- 
tific test, you can determine in 
a moment whether you have 
‘“Acid-Mouth,”’ the greatest 
cause of tooth decay. 


Practically all dental author- 
ities agree that the teeth decay 
because of the destructive action 
of mouth acids on the enamel. 
Keep the mouth free from acid 
and you have a good chance to 
keep your teeth for life. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is the 
dentifrice which neutralizes 
these acids while whitening, 
beautifying and cleansing the 
teeth. The trial tube and test 
papers will demonstrate this 
fact and that is why we are 
anxious to send them to you. 
You will also be pleased with 
the clean, wholesome, re- 
freshed sensation in the mouth 
following the use of Pebeco. 


Pebeco is not scented nor 
sweetened. It is undisguised— 
a true dentifrice of remarkable 
efficiency. 


It is also very economical. 
The tubes are very large and as 
only one-third of a brushful 
should be used at each brush- 
ing of the teeth, a tube lasts a 
long time. 


Because so many men use it 
Pebeco has been called a man’s 
dentifrice, but we believe it 
should be even more attractive 
to women than to men, and 
we are placing this special an- 
nouncement to women in this 
publication to invite them to 
try Pebeco and see how it 
whitens the teeth and refreshes 
the mouth. It is vastly differ- 
ent from highly sweetened 
preparations. 


If you will send for the trial 
tube and test papers the verdict 
will be in your hands. We 
believe you will like Pebeco— 
any dentist can assure you of its - 
virtue and value. It does save 
teeth. Use only one-third of a 


brushful. 


Pebeco is sold everywhere 
and if you prefer to havea reg- 
ular tube at once instead of 
sending for the trial tube, we 
are sure your druggist can sup- 
ply it immediately. Ask for 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


For the Free Ten-Day ‘Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 
please address Lehn & Fink, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 121 
William Street, New York. 
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MONG the earliest 
known efforts at 
lace making the stitch 
that is familiar to us as 
hemstitching was per- 
haps the one most used. 
This method of drawing 
threads in fabrics and 
then dividing them into 
strands or parts provided 
a foundation on which 
to work fanciful pat- 
terns, and the creative 
imagination of the 
worker led to further 
developments in the art 
by the cutting away of 
the threads and substi- 
tuting others in various 
forms. 
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OR carrying out this 
motif for a tea-cloth 
the general scheme is 
copied from an early 
Italian cloth. The medal- 
lions, however, are from 
Mrs.Astor’s lace. Doilies 
or napkins can be car- 
ried out as suggested 
above, using a single small 
medallion in one corner. 
This oblong tray-cloth 
is carried out in the sim- 
ple old Venetian way of 
concentrating the deco- 
ration on the borderlike 
ends. The embroidered 
picot edge gives an in- 
teresting finish. 








orld-Famous Laces 
le Linen 
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HE motifs used for 
these designs are 
embodied in rare old 
samples of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century 
laces in the late Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor Col- 
lection exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 

The motif shown on 
this centerpiece and 
doilies is known as the 
Royal Sun of the first 
period of Points de 
France, and is one of the 
emblems that usually in- 
dicates the lace was in- 
tended for the use of the 
Prince of Royal Blood. 






































N THE two small 

tray-covers the use of 
net and embroidery intro- 
duces a new note in edg- 
ings. Most effective is 
the table-runner with the 
medallion centerpiece, to 
which the doily at the top 
of this column belongs. 
These doilies may be used 
for separate places. The 
medallion is the conven- 
tionalized flower, and the 
border the stamens. 

In the scroll and spray 
design for a tea-cloth the 
motif was taken from a 
piece of Italian, 1750, 
needle point—rose point. 
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and lace stitches. 
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OTE—Write to the Needlework Editors for any information regarding these designs, all of which are carried out in simple embroidery 
Transfer patterns, Nos. 14691 (scroll and spray design for a tea- cloth or table-runner), 14692 (tea-cloth), 14693 
(round centerpiece), and 146 94 (round doilies, two designs ) can be sup plied for fifteen cents each, post-free. 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 
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Whatabeautiful,won- 
derful watch is the — 
tiny Lady Elgin! At | 
once a charming or- 
nament and trust- 
worthy timekeeper. 
A case of pure gold. 
A diminutive, distinct 
dial. A movement 
embodying latest de- 
vices for accuracy 
and uninterrupted 
service. Fe 
You will be delighted | __ 
to see and touch this =~ 
charming watch. Your = 
own jeweler—Elgin- 
eer, master of watch- 
craft—has Lady Elgin 
on display now, in both 
pendant and bracelet 
form, and will gladly 
show you the many 
designs. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 
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Tells 


Note—These sketches are the records of conversations 
between ‘“‘ Miss Clara,” a young New York newspaper 
woman, and ‘‘Madame Seraphine,”’ both of whom a few 
years ago were residents of a little Missouri town. While 
the names “‘ Miss Clara” and “‘ Madame Seraphine” are 
pseudonyms the stories and the characters rest on a basis 
of actuality. The next story will appear in an early number. 


THE Epirors OF THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


I HAD to escape from a fire or a wreck, or anything 
else of that kind, with just one of my valuables, 
I'd grab my one-piece serge frock and then run.” 
Madame Seraphine looked 

into the mirror with calm satis- 
faction and then looked at her 
friend with challenge in her 
eyes. The friend capitulated 
promptly. 

“It’s awfully good looking,” 
she admitted. 

‘*QOh,la-la.’’ Madame’s 
‘“‘la-la’’ was left over from her 
Parisdays. She didit very well, 
with an expressive little ges- 
ture of the hands and a shoul- 
der shrug convincingly French, 
and her customers liked it. It 
gave them confidence in her 
taste that a Missouri finish 
could never have inspired. 

‘“*T didn’t mean this frock in 
particular,’’ she went on, after 
the exclamation and the ges- 
ture and the shrug had had 
their effect. ‘“‘] meant any onc- 
piece serge frock that I hap- 
pened to have. I always have 
one. It’sthe cornerstone of my 
wardrobe. I could get along 
better without any other one 
thing than I could without it, 
and I preach the gospel of the 
one-piece serge frock to every 
customer I have, whether she’s 
sixteen or sixty.” 


“A ONE-PIECE dark frock— 

yes; but why should it 
be serge?’’ asked the friend 
doubtfully. 

‘‘Because nothing else is 
quite so all-around satisfac- 
tory. There are plenty of other 
materials for the general-utility 








frock that areprettyand stylish v ~ 


and practical, but a really good . 
fine-twill serge beats them all, 
and dark blue serge is the very 
best of the serges fortheaverage 
woman. It is almost always becoming and it is pretty 
and serviceable and harmonizes with almost any color.”’ 

‘‘But it’s so common!’’ The protest was apologetic. 
When Seraphine is firm she is very firm. And now she 
was firm but tolerant. 

‘*So’s sunshine,” she said crisply. It wasn’t argument. 
Sunshine and blue serge did not fall into the same class, 
but some way or other the discussion seemed finished, 
and Madame answered a call from the workroom, leav- 
ing behind her a young woman convinced that she 
needed a blue serge frock. Your truly successful dress- 
maker should have hypnotic power. 

‘“You’'ll have to have a serge frock this autumn.” 
Seraphine made the assertion tranquilly on her return 
from the workroom. ‘‘I’ve sent out ten serge frocks 
within a week, and I’ve eight more being made now. I'll 
show you some of them that are far enough along to give 
you a very fair idea of them. They’re all quite simple 
they must be to be chic, but of course | make some 
of my serge frocks more severe than others. It all 
depends upon the girl or the woman who is to wear 
them—her looks and her occupation, I mean. 

‘‘Now, for instance, I’ve a good many stenographers 
among my customers. Most of them go in for skirt and 
blouse for office dress, and that’s quite all right if they 
can always wear immaculate waists and look trim and 
neat. The tailored tub shirtwaist and plain wool skirt 
was an ideal office uniform for the girl who could afford 
to have plenty of waists and launder them often, but the 
ordinary lingerie waist as it is made now is a fright for 
the office. In its smartest form—that means its simplest, 
finest form—it might do; but of all the sloppy-weather 
things we women wear, the shapeless kimono waist in 
cheap stuff so sheer that it calls for careful underdressing, 
and horribly low in the neck, is the untidiest. It’s sim- 
ply impossible unless it’s perfectly fresh, yet it won’t stay 
fresh five minutes and it’s absolutely inappropriate for 
work wear.” 





ERAPHINE was warming to her theme. She takes 

her métier and its responsibilities very seriously. 

“I labor mightily with my girls who work in offices,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Lots of them don’t need advice, have 
thoroughly good taste themselves—but 
there are others. 






*“*Dark Blue Serge is Best 








a treat when I first saw her—the very latest and most 
extreme in a cheap edition! 

‘*She soon saw my point though, and then. she went 
in for the other ideal, slam-bang, just as she had gone in 
for what she thought stylish before. Office clothes can’t 
be too trig and simple for her now, and she’s as fussy 
about a soiled collar as she would be about a dirty face. 
She always has two serge frocks in good condition and 
alternates them, and she doesn’t let a spot or a frayed 
edge or a rip stay with one of them over night. Neat, 
simply dressed hair and hands well cared for—and there 
you have a girl that’s a joy in any office! 
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for the Average Woman. 


‘I’m going to show you those serge frocks now. 
There’s one of hers among them—the plainest. She’s a 
regular Spartan now about cutting out flubdubs.”’ 

Madame sent a message to the workroom and the 
frocks were brought in. 


T WAS easy to pick out the Spartan’s model,and a‘‘ ship- 

shape”’ little affair it surely was, but very knowing look- 
ing as well. The material was serge in the very dark, 
lovely brown known as ¢éte de négre, and there was no 
trimming beyond a collar and tiny cuffs of brown velvet. 

The waist and skirt were fastened together and opened 
down the front, the waist having a Norfolk suggestion 
with its yoke and box-plaits, the plaits cut to button 
down on the girdle. Box-plaits continued down the 
skirt, buttoning to the top of a deep lower section, fulled 
very slightly and disappearing at the back under a group 
of full-length plaits. This skirt-bottom fullness was 
new, and the whole frock had an up-to-date air despite 
its severity. 

‘‘She has a dark blue serge also, and this téte de négre 
is as serviceable as the blue and lovely with her brown 
hair and eyes,’’ Madame explained. ‘I’m using it a good 
deal for these serge frocks. The very dark purple tones 
are good, too—so dark they are almost black in shadow. 
Then there are some lighter shades of blue and brown 
and soft purple, and some very good taupes and some 
lovely greens that are excellent for the one-piece serge 
frock, but they have to be chosen more carefully because 
they are not so generally becoming as the very dark 
tones. 

““Oh, by-the-way, this is the bill for that brown serge: 








5 Yards of serge . Pees ees see ease $ 7.50 
Grr CRUE Soe el a gs pee. eae .20 
PSIEPEMER ORS ee Ae se hl 5 aE ar as as ee -40 
PTGMESN Tae A EES. 4 os tens aaa ee .80 
Total for materials $ 8.90 
Making 6.00 
Total cost $14.90 


‘““There are two other frocks that are almost as sim- 
ple but not so severe. They are better for all occasions 
than the brown one, which is strictly a business and 









ew York 


About the One-Piece Serge Dress 


street frock, and each of them has a touch of trimming, 
the idea of which was taken from an expensive French 
model. 

“This long tunic, dark blue model, for instance. 
Good, simple lines quite in the mode, you see, the tunic 
disappearing under the full, straight back; but notice 
the girdle and surplice fronts and the cuffs. An imported 
model showed that slit effect buttoning at the end of the 
slits and showing a touch of color beneath, and it sets 
the frock quite out of the commonplace class. 

“The back of the girdle is mighty clever, I think, and 
the back of the collar too. That tiny hood effect made a 

great hit last spring in Paris, 
but wasn’t copied very much 





over here. 
“Here is the bill for this 
dress: 
5 Yards of serge re. oe, 
Yj Yard of satin .... RS) 
Findings BP we ee 1.50 
WUUOUS <6 6s kos a 50 
Total for materials $ 9.85 
Making 8.00 
Total cost $17.85 


a HAT frock’’— Madame 
lookedat itcontentedly 
“is of the life-saving kind. It’s 
plain enough for any time and 
chic enough for any time where 
formal dress isn’t necessary. A 
woman who buys few clothes 
couldn’t do better than to have 
one like it, and this other blue 
serge is about as good. 
‘‘Funny how a little twist to 
a ribbon can give style to a 
frock, isn’t it? Look at the 
way that ribbon is crossed for 
a surplice waistcoat and then 
drawn under the side collar 
folds and brought back to tie 
inalooseknot. That’sa notion 
of one of the big French de- 








It is Almost Always Becoming and it is Pretty and Serviceable’” 


= en signers and I’ve used it on sev- 
; eral kinds of frocks, but I like 
\ it particularly on this plain 

dark blue serge. One can use 

a gay plaid or striped or plain 

\ ribbon or a dark one-tone satin 
or taffeta or moiré, and there 
is a little knot of the ribbon 
just above the flare cuff of each 


< . ce sleeve too. 
we \" “The skirt in that model is 
oy nice and conservative, too— 
with just enough fullness. 
“‘One needs separate chemi- 
sette collars or guimpes for 
both of these blue serges and one should have several so 
that there may always be a fresh one to baste in or wear 
under the bodice. Aside from that the frocks should 
stand a hard season’s wear without any freshening 
beyond taking out an occasional spot, or pressing. 
“‘The bill for the second blue frock foots up this way: 








5 Yards of serge $ 7.50 
2 Yards of ribbon ee a aera et eer ae ees 1.30 
encings (60-6 oe ns Wh ee ele ss Gee ee Py bs 
ENC SN yore Se tarcp tee Noah ccs ee eer OnE .20 
Total cost of materials $ 9.75 
Making . 8.00 
Total cost . $17.75 


FOURTH of Seraphine’s serge frocks was of deep 

pansy purple with a long, plaited tunic, showing a 
glimpse of black satin underskirt—the underskirt that 
the French call “‘pantalette petticoat’’—a black satin 
waistcoat and collar and black satin buttons and girdle. 
A fifth was green combined with attractive green and 
brown plaid silk in subdued tones. 

‘“‘Combinations of silk or satin and serge are always 
attractive when they are well handled,’’ Seraphine said, 
appraising these last two frocks with critical eyes, ‘but 
if the silk is used in any quantity it brings the price up 
and the durability down; so they aren’t so practical for 
the woman who has to count pennies as the plain serges 
with touches of trimmings are. Some women don’t like 
an all-wool bodice even in winter in our overheated 
houses; and for them I do as I do with the summer serge 
frocks—use silk of some kind for the sleeves and upper 
part of the bodice. 

‘‘Then there are the women who don’t have to econ- 
omize so strictly and who like their simple one-piece 
trotting frock of silk. Any of these designs except the 
Norfolk one would do for silk or for light-weight woolens 
other than serge. As for me, I’m}keen about the serge 
frock. That’s where I started, isn’t it? Well, it’s a good 
place to stop. 

‘“‘Let’s go to luncheon, Miss Clara. I eat crackers 
and cream for luncheon, but I eat them at swell places. 
I want to see what folks who can afford smart clothes are 
wearing. Most of them look like fury; I'll say that for 
them. I can eat crackers and cream and 
get more attention froma head waiter than 





“If they only knew how much better an 
impression they make in a business place 
when they are neat as wax, simply dressed — 
shipshape, as the men put it—how much 
more easily they can get and keep a posi- 
tion, how much more respectfully they will 
be treated by every one, they’d shun cheap 
fussiness and exaggerated styles as if they 
were snakes. 

‘‘There’s a pretty little girl who came in 
here last year—smart as pepper she is, and 
she has a good position as confidential 
stenographer in a downtown office, though 
she’s only eighteen. My soul, but she was 
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a good many of those women who buy their 

DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for clothes on the Avenue and order chicken } 

the numbered design shown on this page ala king and alligator-pear salad.”’ t 

can be sup plied in five sizes : 34to 42 inches bust ‘ 
measure, at fifte en cents each, post-free. The NOTE —"' Miss Clara’? will be very glad to put be- 
amount of material required for the various sizes fore _ Madame Seraphine’’ any problem with regard to 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from clothes and their making that any reader of this page in 
vous uéavest dealex in Ladie® Hous Jou l THE JOURNAL may wish to ask her. Please state in your 
ye earest dealer in Ladies tome Journa letter to her your height, bust measure, hip measure, the 

patterns ; or by mail, giving n umber of pattern color of your hair and eyes, and the general character of 7 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price to your complexion. You should also state approximately 
the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home toad you ed willing to spend and for what purpose the 
ERs oes . Dhe 2 . rock or frocks are to be used. Simply address Madame 
Journal, Inde pendence Square, Philadelphia, Seraphine’s Department, THE Lapies’ Home JourNaL, 
Pennsylvania. Independence Square, Philadelphia, stating the problem 

briefly and inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for ¥ 

the reply. 
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e Young Girl’s Hat and flair 
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By Ida Cleve Van Auken: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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O LONGER do we see the contour of the head in 
the new high coiffures, although it must be said that 
there is no exaggeration of height, but an effect of harmo- 
nious proportions in the fashionable arrangements. 
Once again we are in the midst of the pompadour, but 
a very different pompadour from what we have previ- 
ously worn—with flat, low lines in front, gradually rising 
| q toward the crown of the head in graceful, wavy lines. 


O HEIGHTEN theeffect an exquisitely carved tortoise- 

shell comb in fan shape, studded with sapphire-blue 
stones, ornaments the coiffure on the extreme left above, 
while a single strand of pearls shows a discriminating taste 
in the ornamenting of the second coiffure with the coquet- 
tish curls. Emerald-studded pins are thrust in the side of 
the third hair arrangement, and a typically Spanish comb 
brilliant with rhinestones accents the one above. 
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ESPITE the coquetries and whimsicalities of the 

millinery modes one finds some noteworthy 
examples of really charming, becoming hats for the 
more festive occasions, and useful, smart tailored 
styles for the schoolgirl or for motor or sport wear. 
This season the hat fits on the head, not as for the 
last few seasons, when the head has been completely 
enveloped. Consequently the head size is smaller, 
and, the hat being more elevated, there is an appreci- 
able display of hair in the back. 

Just above is a lovely model for a young girl, made 
of box-plaited tulle and lace in an airy, transparent 
construction which makes it sufficiently light to wear 
to the theater without disturbing the coiffure. 

A popular fancy for dance wear are the little taffeta 
or cobwebby lace caps, so quaintly illustrated on 
each side, their usefulness extending nowadays 
beyond the portals of one’s breakfast-room. 
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NOTHER variation of the straight sailor hat we all like 
so much is pictured above, with the brim widened and | 
softened into becomingness, for the girl who does not look 
well in too tiny a hat, by the frill of heavy moiré. It also 
covers the crown and is used in making the clever little 
ornament simulating outspreading wings at the center front. 


ITHOUT departing from the youthful and well-liked 
lines of the straight-brim sailor a novel idea is intro- 
duced into the hat above by scalloping the brim. In making 
the hat a velvet brim may be bound with braid, obviating 
the difficulties in finishing the edge for the young girl who 
likes to make her own hats. Flowered silk or embroidered 








i or appliqué designs may be used on the crown. Patterns for the hats and caps illustrated on this page, { 
‘ On the right is a practical hat of corduroy, the softly with directions for making, and also directions for arrang- 
Hi rolling brim making it not only comfortable, but also ing the coiffures, will be sent if desired. Please state just 
2 becoming, while the loose unfittedness of the overlapping what is wanted and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope 





to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LapI&Es’ i i} 


sectional crown gives it a dashing air of carelessness needed 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


in the typical sport or college hat. 
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AY afternoon affair or evening 
party nowadays includes a thé 
Gansant, and the graceful dances 
require the daintiest of dresses. 
The first dress illustrated (No. 
8470) is of pale pink silk. The 
blouse is rather short waisted and 
ends beneath the girdle in a circu- 
lar peplum. Bretelles beginning at 
the waist-line in front extend over 
the shoulders in soft ripples and 
terminate in sash effect at the back. 
The skirt embodies a new feature 
in the chiffon flounces coquettishly 
lifted on each side, disclosing the 
lace petticoat. Pink chiffon with 
bindings of pink silk on the blouse 
and skirt would be effective, and 
fine shadow or filet lace to trim. 





HE unnumbered dress 
above is of pale green 
crépe, with a kimono blouse 
shirred at the waist and worn 
} over a sheer white net guimpe. 
The skirt features the bouffant 
effect in the back, and in front 
: the drapery is held up by bou- 
2 quets of artificial flowers. 
i Blue panne velvet was used 
for developing the girdle. Silk 
or chiffon could be charmingly 
worked up according to this 
ag design, with organdy or 
cy shadow lace for the guimpe. 
% No patterns can be supplied. 
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JATTERNS for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 

measure—except No. 8474, which is cut in misses’ sizes 16, 17 and 18 years—at fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number of 
pattern and bust measure, or state age if ordering misses’ dress No. 8474. Sizes 16,17 and 18 have bust measurement 
of 32, 34 and 36 inches, respectively. If you order by mail inclose the price to the Pattern Depariment, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ERY quaint and lovely are many of this season’s silk and 
cotton crépes. The model on the left below (No. 8474), 
although designed for a young girl, is appropriate for a woman 
with a slender, youthful figure. Yellow silk-and-cotton crépe, 
liberally sprinkled with lavender and pink flowers, was used to 
develop it. The gathered tucker is of fine white net. The net 
frill on the blouse extends out on the shoulders like miniature 
wings, and these may be wired to retain their position. 
Net also trims the sleeves and forms the ruffles on the skirt. 
The latter were finished in the old-fashioned way with a heading 
of the material. Soft satin in lavender forms the girdle. 


ELOW is shown an attractive pale blue taffeta dress (No. 
8480) made in long tunic effect, with an underskirt consist- 
ing of three gathered ruffles of cream-colored net. This style of 
underskirt will be welcomed by the woman who dances, because, 
although it retains the narrow silhouette at the lower edge, the 
ruffles give more freedom and are both new and graceful. Short 
ruffles of net form the vest, the upper part being of shadow lace. 
The girdle and the bows on the yoke are of old rose satin. ; 
Inexpensive materials in white or a color would be effective 
for any of the dresses described. Only a shopping expedition can 
do justice to the bewildering variety of this season’s fabrics. 
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INCE no two persons 

ever think exactly 
alike, and each one is quite 
sure that she is right, and 
two heads are better than 
One according to the old 
saying, it was decided to 
try to strike a happy me- 
dium note on this page for 
girls and show a variety 
of things practical and 
pretty—some of which 
may be boughtin the shops 
andsomebe made at home. 











By May and Edith Hamilton 
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OTE—We shall be more than glad to tell 

you about all of the designs shown on this 
page, where and howto get them, or anything 
else you want to know which would be helpful 
in copying then, if you will kindly inclose with 
your request a stamped, addressed envelope. 
Please address the Hamilton Girls, in care of 
THE Lapies’ HomMz JOuRNAL, Independence 





Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OR the girl who loves 

to buy there arecollars, 
bows, pins, the very neat 
stocking-case, and the 
cretonne-covered cracker- 
jarfor acollege room, and 
for the one who adores to 
sew and make there is the 
smart corduroy boudoir 
jacket, with slippers to 
match, the adjustable col- 
lar and cuff set (shown 
on the third figure), the 
striped silk jacket to wear 
under one’s winter coat or 
in the house on a cool day, 
the folding trays which 
are SO convenient when 
traveling, and so on. 
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@& SATIN SKINNER'S)SATIN SKINNER'S SATIN. SKINNER'S SATIN SKINNER'S SATIN SKINNER’S SATIN SKINNERS SATIN SKINNERSSATIN SKINNER'S SATIN suf 


“I didnot accept 
this suit until 
they proved it 
was lined with 
Skinner’s Satin 
by showing me 
the name in the 
selvage.” 


If all women would take 
this precaution, they would 
have less trouble with the 
linings of their suits, cloaks 
and furs. Many a woman 
thinks she has Skinner’s Satin 
until it begins to goto pieces 
and then she finds it to be 


some other satin. 


Don’t be satisfied merely 


with being told a garment 
is lined with 


Skinner's 
Satin 


Ask the store to show 
youthe name wovenin 
the selvage—it will take 
but an instant to turn back 
a few inches at the seam, 
and the sales clerk will gladly 
do this for you. 


When you see the name 
“Skinner's Satin,” you can 
be sure you have the genu- 
ine—the most durable satin 
lining in the world. 

Skinner’s Satin is guaran- 
teed to wear two seasons. 
If it does not, send the gar- 
ment to any of our stores 
and we will reline it free of 
expense. 


Write for Samples of the beauti- 
ful new shades, 


Address Dept.G 


William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 
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By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 





The Five-Dollar-a-Week Table 


N CATERING on alimited house- 

hold allowance it is advisable to 
plan the supplies for a week at a time. 
It is just as easy in the long run to 
write these things down, instead of 
buying hit or miss, and to draft the 
meals on paper, purchasing supplies 
accordingly, These lists, however, 
should be subject to change, for 
often on purchasing lamb may be 
found cheaper than liver, etc. The 
advantages of going to market can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 

Whereas it is necessary to use ap- 
proximately the same foodstuffs each 
week menus should not be repeated, 
for the different seasons all bring 
their foods, and there usually comes 
a time when the price drops to nor- 
mal, when they can be introduced. 

The following list of supplies is 
planned for a family of two adults 
and four children of twelve, ten, 
five and three vears of age, where the 
food allowance is five dollars weekly. 
The prices are in accordance with 
those in different sections of the 
country and in many cases the foods 
may be purchased even cheaper. 


SUPPLIES FOR A WEEK IN WINTER 
Quarts of Milk at 8cents . $ 56 


é‘ 
2 Pounds of Butterine at 
25 cents_. es i fe 50 
1 Pound of Cheese — 14 
1 Dozen of Case E 30 
1 Sack of Flour OF pounds ) 80 
1 Pound of Bulk Farina .. 08 
2 Pounds of Granulated Corn- 
meal at 3 cents . ; 06 
2 Pounds of Bulk Oatmeal | 06 
1 Pound of Broken_Rice ; OF 
1 Pound of Elbow Macaroni . 07 
1 Pound of Pearl Tapioca . . 06 
2 Pounds of Brown Sugar . . 10 
1 Quart of Molasses .... 10 
1 Quart of PeaBeans. ... 10 
1 Quart of Dried Peas ... Al 
1 Pound of Dried Mpriogte : 5 
Apples “ee i 10 
1 Pound of ‘Turnips : _ 03 
1 Can of Tomatoes ..... 08 
1 Peck of Potatoes ..... 25 
Cabbage A Pewee 06 
1 Quart of Onions .. . .. .09 
6 Bananas. . a ae 07 
1 Lemon aren 03 
% Pound of Dried Beef 14 
1 Pound of Beef Fat ... 07 
144 Pound of Salt Pork ae 07 
3 Pounds of Stew Beef at 


10 cents .- 7 30 

134 Pounds of Salt C odfish at 
10 cents _. ° ‘ re 
1 Pound of Fresh Tripe . . 09 
132 Pounds of Beef Liver at 8 cents .12 
Total’ os. es ws er SESS 


Nis it is impossible to furnish a 
sufficient amount of good butter 
on sosmallan allowance; therefore it 
is far better to purchase butterine of 
good quality. The two pounds will 
prov ide enough extra for the season- 
ing of vegetables, while the beef fat, 
tried out, makes excellent shortening 
for cakes and cookies. All the fat 
from meats and the stock-pot may 
be clarified and used in browning 
potatoes, etc. During some seasons 
fresh eggs may be obtained for even 
less than the price listed for case 
eggs, but the latter may nearly al- 
w aysbe purchased at that price, pro- 
vided the housewife is not afraid to 
bring home her own supplies. 

A sack of flour should last two 
weeks; this allows for nine loaves of 
bread and three pounds of flour for 
extra cooking each week. In case 
hot breads are used the amount of 
plain bread may be decreased, thus 
allowing more flour for cooking. 

Broken rice is that which is sifted 
from the higher-priced grains and is 
equally good in flavor. Elbow mac- 
aroni is the same quality sold at 
a higher price. The tapioca is the 
old-fashioned pearl variety _ that 
must be soaked before using. Itisa 
good example of the foods that sim- 
ply need forethought for preparation. 
Economical cookery cannot be done 
by aheedlecs, hurried housekeeper. 


ROWWN sugar of medium grade is 

invaluable, as it lends a caramel 
flavor, while molasses is a wholesome 
sweetening for spice cake, ginger- 
bread, etc., and is cheaper than 
sugar. Dried peas and beans are 
among the meat substitutes that may 
be bought in variety and cooked in 
many ways. Any good cook book 
from the nearest library will contain 
suggestiors. Dried apricots cost 
from fifteen cents up, but the un- 
bleached variety should always be 
purchased. Bananas cost almost any 
price. Lemons, oranges, Cranberries 
and apples are adapted to winter. 
The more fresh fruits are introduced 
the better the family livers. 

A variety of meats may be ob- 
tained at small price, palatability 
depending largely on cookery. In 
this case dried beef, stew beef (con- 
sisting of trimmings from higher-cost 
meats), Salt codfish, fresh or pickled 
tripe and beef liver are listed at nom- 
inal figures. The vegetables include 
potatoes, cabbage, onions and tur- 
nips, with a can of tomatoes for sa- 
vory flavor. 

The weekly list should always 
have a margin varying from ten to 
twenty cents, to allow for replenish- 
ing supplies, such as spices, vinegar, 
tea, salt, etc., and to purchase the 
grains for home-made cereal coffee 
and for home-made baking powder. 
These extra items may be cut in 
many ways; for instance, lemon and 


orange peel may be grated and used 
as flavoring, or dried and scalded in 
milk for custards, cooked with dried 
fruits or made into extracts. Nut- 
meg is cheaper than vanilla and 
equally acceptable, while even the 
leaves of the rose geranium may be 
pressed into service. For savories 
sage, bay leaves and mixed pickle 
spice may be provided for a few cents 
a year, while the wise housewife will 
industriously save for drying every 
tip of celery, every bit of parsley or 
any Other fresh herb obtainable, and 
will carefully conserve all vegetable 
waters and peelings. Vegetables 
should be cooked with the skins on 
to save flavor and nutriment, and if 
thoroughly scrubbed the water should 
go into the stock-pot, along with any 
possible vegetable or apple parings. 
Every scrap of bread should be dried 
and ground fine for use in thickening 
soups, gravies, casseroles, and for 
steamed puddings, dressings, escal- 
loped dishes and griddlecakes, 

The following menus show how 
the list of supplies may be grouped 
into meals that are ample, nourishing 
and varied: 


MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Salt Codfish in Milk 
Browned Potatoes 
Johnny Cake Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Plain Soup (stock-pot) 
Corned Beef (left from Sunday) 
Escalloped With Macaroni 
Cole Slaw Bread and Butterine 
Apricot Roll, Apricot Sauce 
SUPPER 
Boiled Rice With Cheese Sauce 
Oatmeal Muffins (with yeast) 
Soft Sugar Cookies Tea 





TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Farina With Sugar and Milk 
Oatmeal Muffins (reheated) 
Swedish Omelet 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Casserole of Tripe Boiled Potatoes 
Escalloped Onions 
Bread and Butterine 
Caramel Tapioca, Foamy Sauce 
SUPPER 
Dried-Pea Soup 


Hot Toast 
Warm Gingerbread Tea 





WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal With Sugar and Milk 
‘heat Griddlecakes 
Brown-Sugar Sirup 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Stock Soup 
Browned Liver With Gravy. 
Riced Potatoes Diced Turnips 
read and Butterine 
Gingerbread Pudding 
Old-Fashioned Vinegar Spice Sauce 
SUPPER 
Dried-Pea Soup (reheated) 
With Noodles 
Biscuits and Butterine 
Upside-Down Apple Pie Tea 





THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Minced Liver Reheated in Gravy 
Turnip and Potato Cakes 
Bread and Butterine 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Boston Baked Beans 
Steamed Corn Bread and Butterine 
Molded Farina With Sliced Bananas 
Milk and Sugar 
SUPPER 
Escalloped Dried Beef With Potatoes 
read and Butterine 
Sugar Cookies Tea 





FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas Milk 
Dried Beef and Potatoes (left-over) 
Toasted Steamed Corn Bread 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Salt-Codfish Chowder 
; Bread and Butterine 
Apricot Tapioca Lemon Wafers 
SUPPER 
Baked Macaroni Croquettes 
Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butterine 
One-Egg Cake Tea 





SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Farina With Brown Sugar 
Boston Baked Beans (left-over) 
Bread and Butterine 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Fricasseed Stew of Beef With Onions 
Fried Cornmeal Mush 
Steamed Bread Pudding, Orange Sauce 
SUPPER 
Salt Pork and Potato Pie 
Bread and Butterine 
Thickened-Milk Pudding 
Stewed Apples 





SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fried Oatmeal Sugar Molasses 
Scrambled Eggs Toast 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Bean Soup 
Beef Pie Creamed Cabbage 
Bread and Butterine 
Cottage Pudding, Spice Sauce 
SUPPER 
Bread and Cheese Soufflé 
Plain Muffins 
Lemon Rice Pudding a 
Cake (left-over) ea 





The Appetizing Dinner-Pail 


HE typical noonday luncheon 

carried by the average workman 
consists almost entirely of starch and 
sweets, and if eaten constantly the 
diet is liable to induce anzmia, with 
attendant boils, skin troubles, auto- 
intoxication, lassitudé and suscepti- 
bility to disease. 

Few realize that dinner-pail meals 
need greater thought than those 
served at the table. Only too often 
they lack variety, are unattractively 
packed and are made up of any left- 
overs that chance to be at hand in the 
early morning hours. 

The choice of aluncheon receptacle 
is of great importance; leather is not 
to be considered because foods absorb 
the odor of the leather; the ordinary 
collapsible tin dinner-box does not 
hold enough for a full meal; papier- 
maché soon grows musty, while the 
usual tin pail is very apt to rust. The 
most satisfactory utensil is an enamel 
dinner-pail fitted with trays. This 
may be thoroughly scalded and aired 
each day and with care will last in- 
definitely. The next best solution is 
a fresh pasteboard box daily. These 
boxes may be obtained in quantity 
from any wholesale stationer, and 
as they can be folded they occupy 
little storage space. 


NATTRACTIVE packing often 

spoils an otherwise good meal. 
Waxed or paraffin paper is indispens- 
able, as by its use foods are not only 
kept moist, but also are prevented 
from taking on the mixture of flavors 
that permeate a luncheon-box when 
the foods are not carefully wrapped. 
This paper may be purchased inex- 
pensively, by the pound, from the 
stationer. Each sandwich should be 
wrapped in the paper separately and 
secured by a rubber band. This 
makes possible the introduction of 
piquant flavors, as onions, horserad- 
ish,etc. By this means pie, sliced cold 
meats, cheese and cake may be kept 
moist; even fruit should be wrapped 
to keep the odors from escaping. 

A large jelly-tumbler or a small 
fruit-jar may be used for moist foods 
like baked beans, creamed vegetables, 
meats and salads, and for cooked 
cereals with milk, for preserved fruit, 
baked custards and puddings. Pre- 
pared paper bowls with covers may 
also be purchased inexpensively for 
this purpose. 

A folding ten-cent aluminum 
drinking-cup, or a_ generous-sized 
one of paper will be appreciated for 
the cold drink, and if at hand will 
prevent the use of a public drinking 
cup with the possibility of the con- 
traction of disease. 


HILE the noonday luncheon 

should be neatly packed, with 
due regard to the order in which the 
foods will be eaten—for the working 
man is onlytoo seldom supplied witha 
table on which to “‘spread’’ his meal— 
it should not be too ‘“‘dainty.’’ No 
hungry man will be satisfied witha 
few paper-thin sandwiches, a piece of 
delicate cake and small portions of 
fruitor pudding. He usually reports 
for work about seven o'clock in the 
morning, and the long stretch of five 
hours till noon, coupled with actual 
physical labor, creates a ravenous ap- 
petite that demands quantity. If care 
is taken to balance the meal—leaving, 
however, more starch and sugar than 
are usual to resupply his rapidly dis- 
sipated energy—he will eat less and 
keep in better trim than when this is 
disregarded. Asa general rule men 
feel that they have ‘‘ nothing to eat” 
unless meat is provided, so when meat 
substitutes are given they must be 
planned so that they “look” like a 
large amount in order to appease the 
hungry eyes. At the same time it 
should be borne in mind that most 
meat substitutes are not so concen- 
trated as meat, thus making it neces- 
sary to prepare a larger amount to 
provide the same degree of nourish- 
ment. 

The season of the year should 
always be considered—a luncheon of 
heavy foods, suitable to cold weather, 
being inappropriate for the warm 
summer months. A man at hard 
labor always needs substantial foods, 
but fruits, vegetables and meat 
substitutes may be more gener- 
ally introduc ed with the coming of 
spring and will ove rcome tendencies 
toward “‘spring fever. 


NM EARNEST housewife said: 
‘““My husband carries a dinner- 
pail and is dyspeptic; he has no means 
of heating his food. What can I doto 
make it more digestible? The an- 
swer was: “Provide a hot soup by 
means of a ‘hot-cold’ bottle.””, When 
the body is weary the digestive tract 
needs ‘‘toning up.’’ Only too often 
this gnawing feeling is the first step 
toward the corner saloon; few men 
form the drink habit if the stomach 
is really satisfied. The best way to 
satisfy it is by means ofa hot soup or 
drink, as it stimulates the stomach 
to immediate action. As ‘* hot-cold” 


bottles may be purchased from fifty 
cents up, a little economy will place 
them within reach of almost any one. 
Occasionally factories provide “hot 
closets’’ so that coffee or food may 
be left there to be reheated; this 
makes possible a greater variety of 
foods. 

There is nothing so jading to the 
appetite as monotony. A constant 
diet of white bread, ‘‘some kind of 
pie,” and cake always made by the 
same recipe soon gets a man to the 
point where nothing ‘‘tastes good.’’ 

Many foods ordinarily served hot 
are acceptable when cold: sandwich 
fillings may be prepared in many odd 
combinations, and desserts replace 
the too frequent pie. A surprise now 
and then, as salted or cracked nuts or 
a few pieces of candy, meansasmuch 
to a grown-up as toa child. 


HE following menus contain sug- 
gestions for the different seasons: 


FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER 


Sliced Meat Loaf Potato Chips 
read and Jelly Sandwiches 
Plain Bread and Butter 
Baked Apple With Top Milk 
Gingerbread Coffee or Cocoa 


Stewed Lima Beans in Tomato Sauce 
Peanut Butter Sandwiches 

acon Sandwiches 
Cranberry Pie Coffee 


Welsh Rarebit Sandwiches 
Creamed Corned Beef Sandwiches 
Potato Salad 
Date Tapioca With Top Milk 
Chocolate Cake Coffee or Tea 


Split = Soup (‘* Hot-Cold"’ Bottle) 
— Ham Sandwiches 
nion Sandwich 
Indian Puan With Top Milk 
A Few Grapes 
Coffee or Tea 





FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Brown Rice With Sugar and Top Milk 
Peanut Butter and Lettuce Sandwiches 
Scrambled Egg Sandwiches 
Stewed Rhubarb Jelly Roll 
Coffee 


Swiss Cheese and Rye Bread 
Sandwiches 
Nut and Potato Salad 
Strawberries and Sugar Layer Cake 
Lemonade 


Nut Bread and Creamed Bean 
Sandwiches 
Mutton Salad Sandwiches 
Farina Pudding With 
Crushed Blackberries 
Spice Cake Coffee 


Club Sandwich 
Buttered Rolls 
New Apple Pie 


Succotash 


Cocoa 


The best gauge of a hungry man’s 
appetite is by what is (or is not) left 
over in the pail. There can be no 
definite rule given as to quantity, 
the amount needed by various per- 
sons differing with the kind of work 
and individuality. If the ration is 
approximately balanced amounts 
may soon be judged. 

Above all there must be enough. 
To that end bread for sandwiches 
should be cut at least three-eighths 
of an inch thick and the filling be 
generous and moist. Slices of dry 
bread put together with cold meat 
could not tempt any appetite. If 
cold meat is to be used it should be 
put through the food chopper and 
then be mixed with a little gravy or 
thick milk sauce. Ifa savory sand- 
wich is desired ketchup or boiled 
salad dressing may be used. The 
charm of sandwiches lies in unex- 
pectedness. A little minced mint 
with the cold lamb, a few pitted 
stewed prunes with the peanut but- 
ter, some chopped and sugared 
peaches are fillings which raise the 
sandwich from monotony to actual 
anticipation. Various breads may be 
used, nut, raisin, currant, rye, Gra- 
ham, entire wheat and Boston brown 
bread offering a wide variety. 


CCASIONALLY a few slices of 
cold meat may be introduced, as 
in the first menu. As these are usu- 
ally eaten with the fingers this should 
not be done unless there is a lavatory 
at hand, When pie is used it belongs 
in a menu that seems deficient in 
heavy food, as in the second and the 
last menus. The best form in which 
to introduce it is the old-fashioned 
individual saucer pie, as the juicesare 
then retained and it is easiest to pack. 
When cereals are provided they should 
be thoroughly cooked, and placed in 
the receptacle to ‘‘jelly,’’ the cream 
and sugar being poured on top. 
Sugar sirup of either brown or white 
sugar makes a cereal into a dessert. 
Fruits, either fresh or dried, should be 
freely introduced, asthey are invalua- 
ble tonics and appetizers, while every 
menu should contain some one food 
of marked flavor to give it point. 
To put together foods that har- 
monize, that are at the same time in- 
expensive and nourishing, is worthy 
the highest effort, for what a man is 
and does depends largely upon what 
he eats, 





NOTE—The article on “* The Five-Dollar-a-Week Table’? may be had in leaflet 
form, with additional menus for a second week’s planning of meals, upon request, 
accompanied by an addressed, stamped envelope sent to Mrs, Allen in care of 
THE LapiEs’ Home JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


Young King Cole is a merry young soul, 
Just tivo years old is he; 

He can’t eat cake, but he calls for his bowl, 
Saying, ‘‘Eagle’s the brand for me!” 


A fretful, crying baby 
nine times out of 
ten is a baby that is 
not properly fed. 
No question that a 
mother is called 
upon to decide is 
more important than 


her baby’s food. 


When baby cannot 
have mother’s milk 
there is no food quite 
so safe, nourishing 


and healthful as 


BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 


MILK 





As a result of its un- 
questioned cleanliness 
and purity, more babies 
are fed today on Bor- 
den’s Milk than on any 
other foods, mothers’ 
milk alone excepted. 


If you are having any 
difficulty with your 
baby’s food you will 
surely want to know 
more about the experi- 
ences of hundreds of 
physicians and _ thou- 
sands of mothers who 
have written to give us 
their unsolicited ap- 


proval of Borden’s Milk. 


‘The Baby Book’? will tell you all 
about it, and will also provide you 
with a valuable feeding chart pre- 
pared by a competent physician. 
There is no charge for it to mothers. 


Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company 


108 Hudson Street, New York 
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mn’s Clubs are Doing 


A Department Conducted 
Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 


of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


plished by a group of women there. The letter opens in this 
way: “For months I have wanted to tell you about our work, 
but I have been too busy, packing butter, eggs, etc., for our city 
customers, to do much writing.” The account tells of the beginning, 
four years ago, of the work of the women of the Pleasant Valley 
neighborhood. The church and the school and the home needed 
study, and this band of women tried to conform to this need. In 
January, 1913, they began studying the Farmers’ Bulletins issued by 
the United States Government. No. 24, “Butter Making on the 
Farm,” came in for a great deal of study, and then came the applica- 
tion of the instruction received. This group of women read, dis- 
cussed and applied the teaching. Up-to-date methods of making, 
molding and marketing butter became matters of vital import, 
and results began to show. In June, when butter was selling by 
grocers at fifteen cents a pound, the butter made by these women 
brought thirty cents. In September the price advanced to thirty- 
five cents, and at the opening 
of the new year the demand 
was greater than the supply. 
These women have applied 
their earnings to the benefit 
of the local country church. 
The debt has been visibly 
reduced, the edifice itself 
repaired and painted, and 
a new organ has been pur- 
chased. The proceeds of the 
eggs laid by the hens on Sun- 
days have been given for 
church expenses, and the ver- 
dict of the women is voiced by 
one of them as ‘‘the happiest 
year of my whole life.” 


Pais Pulaski, Tennessee, comes an account of the work accom- 


Down in Tennessee 


N EXPERIMENT which 
the Tennessee club 
women have put to the test 





Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


dangling, rusty, germ-laden cup, the ground covered with everything 
but grass, and the few lights and no seats. 

Look upon that picture and upon this: Cement walks on two 
sides and through the park, the ground filled in and seeded, the 
fountain removed, and in place of the old pump a new sanitary 
drinking fountain; rubbish-cans in convenient places, more lights on 
good iron posts, an artistic substantial bandstand, with four large 
electroliers that cost about five hundred dollars, and a man employed 
for five years by this energetic association of women. 


A Kentucky Club Which Makes Dreams Come True 


\ ITH the growing appreciation of the need of community 

centers in our cities and towns it is of great interest to note the 
really wonderful accomplishments of the Civic League of Lexington, 
one of Kentucky’s federated clubs, which not only dreams dreams, 
but also has the ability to make those dreams come true. Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge, president of the 
League, has furnished an ac- 
count of the model school 
about which centers the com- 
munity life in one of the city’s 
poorer sections. It all grew 
out of a playground move- 
ment which was inaugurated 
by the Civic League and the 
Woman’s Club fully twelve 
years ago. 

The section of the town in 
which the playground was 
located was popularly known 
as ‘‘Trishtown,” politically as 
“‘Bloody B;’ a precinct which, 
with pain and travail, with 
violence and blood-guilt, 
always turned in the Demo- 
cratic majority found neces- 
sary in close elections; a 
precinct whose voters looked 
to the city and county author- 





has convinced them that one 
conscientious teacher of the Ps 
domestic arts and one little f 
Settlement House in the 

mountains can work 








The Auditorium is the Pulsing Heart of School and Community 
Life Morning, Noon and Night of Each Day ' 


ities for fitful employment on 
the roads:and the streets, or 
as constables and policemen. 
| Trishtown had been about 


equally corrupted by 











wonders. Before the pas- 





sage of the compulsory 
education law the Fed- 
erated Clubs of that State 
had established three reg- 
ular schools, and these 
they still maintain; but 
when that work was taken 
over by the State the club 
women began with a Set- 
tlement House. 

It is a simple little 
house, plainly furnished, 
right in the heart of the 
Smoky Mountains. There 
is nothing in this house 
that might not be, with a 
little effort, in any mount- 
ain home. Here organ- 
ized play for the children 
is directed, and here little 
girls who attend the 
near-by county school are 
taught to cook plain, 





politics and by charity; 
there were families that 
had been beggars for gen- 
erations, but there were 
also hard-working, am- 
bitious families whose 
only crime was poverty. 

Following the second 
season of the playground 
came a vacation school, 
with cooking classes, then 
a one-room kindergarten 
which gradually added 
one grade after another. 
The Civic League kept 
the playground jin the 
summer, provided a little 
manual training and 
evening recreation in the 
winter, always with the 
vision of a model school 
in mind, and today, in 
place of the one-room kin- 
dergarten, there stands 








wholesome dishes and to 
serve them; here they are 


the Abraham Lincoln 
School, a combination of 





taught to sew, make beds 
properly and do scores of 
little things about the 
house that the little 





Lexington’s Model School Which Grew Out of a Playground Movement 
Inaugurated by the Civic League and the Woman’s Club 


Social Settlement and 
public school which is 
not excelled elsewhere in 
the world. 














mountain girl should 





To build this schoolhouse 





know. The boys, with the 
girls, attend story-telling 
hours, are taught a little manual training, and participate in the read- 
ings and debates, and in scientific gardening when the season opens. 


Once the interest of the children was enlisted it was not hard to get the 
attention of the older folks, and the mothers of these mountain children 
came for miles to take part in the meetings for mothers, in which they are 
having sewing and cooking classes, reading classes and the like, a delight- 
ful feature of the gatherings being that their daughters are allowed to 
serve the light refreshments. 

The men, too, are interested, for the mountaineers often come at night 
to enjoy the social gatherings and to participate in the spelling matches, 
etc. The great value of the work lies in the development of a community 
spirit, which is being imparted along with the simple knowledge of how 
to make the little mountain homes better places in which to live. 


How an Iowa Town Park Was Improved 


HE City Improvement Association of Charles City, Iowa, de- 
serves much space in which to enumerate its accomplishments. 
The members were stirred to action by the appearance of the town 
park with its poor board walks, the rows of hitching ‘posts which 
literally formed an outdoor.stable on two sides, the dilapidated 
fountain, the rickety bandstand, the old wooden pump with its 


the city gave ten thousand 

dollars. The Civic League 
raised thirty-five thousand dollars more, and put into the school a car- 
penter shop, a kitchen, a sewing-room, a laundry, shower baths, a swim- 
ming pool, a roof garden with an outdoor school, and a room 75 by 40 
feet, which is a kindergarten in the morning, a gymnasium in the after- 
noon, an auditorium and theater at night, and the pulsing heart of school 
and community life morning, noon and night of each day. Here the Blue 
Birds and the Camp Fire Girls meet, also the athletic club, the dramatic 
club and the choral club; here in the evenings sixty-five girls from the 
four laundries, the ten-cent store, the bottling houses of the two distilleries 
of the neighborhood and the tobacco factories come for gymnastics and 
a swimming lesson afterward. Here forty mothers of the Mothers’ Club 
meet once a month for health lectures and for a social hour. Here finally, 
once a month, about two hundred young men and girls of the various 
clubs and classes, with the parents for chaperons, and such children of 
school age as can slip in, gather for the monthly dance that is the social 
event of the neighborhood. There isn’t any turkey trotting, for the edict 
has gone forth that “‘this ain’t no country club”; but there is more real 
joy than was found in the many saloons that furnished the only public 
meeting places before the school was built. 

Mrs. Breckinridge will tell you more of this wonderful example of 
social service. We cannot take the space, but it is more interesting than 
a novel, more inspiring than the poets of yore, and more satisfying in its 
results than a lifetime of the old-fashioned methods of solving the social 
problems of an unfortunate neighborhood. 





a stamped, addressed envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 





The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the one club that has found the proper methods of working out some concrete, 
practical problem of our common life, and has achieved results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of work in their 
communities. If any club or club member who would like to know more in detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is why the full name and location of clubs are given on this page), and inclose 











A Safe Maternity 











The dangers of child-birth 
have been lessened one-half in 
the past twenty years by modern 
sanitary precautions—chief of 


which is the practically universal 
use of LYSOL. 
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child, doctor 
and nurse, against risk of infec- 
tion and blood-poison. A phy- 
sician would hardly undertake a 
maternity case without Lysol. 
The surest protection in the 
crises of life is the surest protec- 
tion against every-day risks. Lysol 
is a daily necessity for home and 
personal use. Disease can 
scarcely enter a home guarded by 


The Standard Antiseptic, Disinfectant 
and Germicide 


Lysol destroys the disease germs that 
lurk in every household, and that wait 
only a favoring chance to prey upon 
your life and the lives of your family. 

Lysol is used daily in practically 
every hospital in the country. You 
should have a bottle in your house all 
the time. Don’t let dangerous bi- 
chloride of mercury tablets or carbolic 
acid be brought into your home. 


A few of the many uses of Lysol 


In the sick room, to protect the 
patient and prevent transmission of 
disease to others; 

In washing sores, cuts and burns, to 
prevent blood-poisoning ; 

In bathing feet, washing dress- 
shields, clothes, etc., to destroy un- 
pleasant odors; 

In cleaning carpets, closets, beds, 
sinks, garbage cans, bath rooms, etc., 
to destroy germs and insect pests. 

In the douche, for personal hygiene. 

Note:—As Lysol is used in weak 
solutions, only a few teaspoonfuls are 
necessary to a quart of water. A small 
bottle lasts a long time. 


Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


IMPORTANT. Be sure you get Lysol 
itself. It is put up in round bottles with 
the signature of Lehn & Fink upon the 
label. Lysol is safe and will safeguard you, 
but like all good things is imitated. 


Lysol Booklet Sent FREE 


We want to mail to you a valuable free 
booklet, ‘‘Home Hygiene,”’ full of practical 
helps for preserving health, with explana- 
tions of the many uses of Lysol in the 
home. A post card will bring it. Address 


LEHN & FINK, Manafacturing Chemists 
103 William Street New York 
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By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 





The Five-Dollar-a-Week Table 


N CATERING ona limited house- 
hold allowance it is advisable to 
plan the supplies for a week ata time. 
It is just as easy in the long run to 
write these things down, instead of 
buying hit or miss, and to draft the 
meals on paper, purchasing supplies 
accordingly. These lists, however, 
should be subject to change, for 
often on purchasing lamb may be 
found cheaper than liver, etc. The 
advantages of going to market can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 
Whereas it is necessary to use ap- 
proximately the same foodstuffs each 
week menus should not be repeated, 
for the different seasons all bring 
their foods, and there usually comes 
a time when the price drops to nor- 
mal, when they can be introduced. 
The following list of supplies is 
planned for a family of two adults 
and four children of twelve, ten, 
five and three years of age, where the 
food allowance is five dollars weekly. 
The prices are in accordance with 
those in different sections of the 
country and in many cases the foods 
may be purchased even cheaper. 


SUPPLIES FOR A WEEK IN WINTER 
Quarts of Milk at 8 cents . $ .56 





7 
2 Pounds of Butterine at 
25 cents . ‘ See 50 
1 Pound of Cheese . . . ‘ 14 
1 Dozen of Case Egg .30 
1 Sack of Flour (2415 F pounds s) .80 
1 Pound of Bulk Farina. . .O8 
2 Pounds of Granulated Corn- 
meal at 3 cents . ; .06 
2 Pounds of Bulk Oatmeal. .06 
1 Pound of Broken Rice ‘ 04 
1 Pound of Elbow Macaroni . 07 
1 Pound of Pearl Tapioca . . .06 
2 Pounds of Brown Sugar . . .10 
1 Quart of Molasses .... 10 
1 Quart of Pea Beans... . 10 
1 Quart of Dried Peas... Al 
1 Pound of Dried ee ; 5 
Apples... ° ec 10 
1 Poane of Turnips Bre hee Cs .03 
1 Can of Tomatoes ..... .08 
i Peck of Potatoes .... . ao 
Cabbage. ae aa ae .06 
1 Quart of Onions |... . .09 
6 Bananas... ofS .O7 
1 Lemon as .03 
44 Pound of Dried Beef .. 14 
1 Pound of Beef Fat ... .O7 
44 Pound of Salt Pork... . .07 
3 Pounds of Stew Beef at 
10 cents . , .30 
1% Pounds of Salt Codfish at 
10 cents. . : ‘ oka 
1 Pound of Fresh Tripe ; .09 
1% Pounds of Beef Liver at 8 cents .12 
TORE «x css, ws 4 ee 


TOW it is impossible to furnish a 
sufficient amount of good butter 
on so small an allowance; therefore it 
is far better to purchase butterine of 
good quality. The two pounds will 
provide enough extra for the season- 
ing of vegetables, while the beef fat, 
tried out, makes excellent shortening 
for cakes and cookies. All the fat 
from meats and the stock-pot may 
be clarified and used in browning 
potatoes, etc. During some seasons 
fresh eggs may be obtained for even 
less than the price listed for case 
eggs, but the latter may nearly al- 
ways be purchased at that price, pro- 
vided the housewife is not afraid to 
bring home her own supplies. 

A sack of flour should last two 
weeks; this allows for nine loaves of 
bread and three pounds of flour for 
extra cooking each week. In case 
hot breads are used the amount of 
plain bread may be decreased, thus 
allowing more flour for cooking. 

Broken rice is that which is sifted 
from the higher-priced grains and is 
equally good in flavor. Elbow mac- 
aroni is the same quality sold at 
a higher price. The tapioca is the 
old-fashioned pearl variety that 
must be soaked before using. Itisa 
good example of the foods that sim- 
ply need forethought for preparation. 
Economical cookery cannot be done 
by a heedless, hurried housekeeper. 


ROWN sugar of medium grade is 

invaluable, as it lends a caramel 
flavor, while molasses is a wholesome 
sweetening for spice cake, ginger- 
bread, etc., and is cheaper than 
sugar. Dried peas and beans are 
among the meat substitutes that may 
be bought in variety and cooked in 
many ways. Any good cook book 
from the nearest library will contain 
suggestions. Dried apricots cost 
from fifteen cents up, but the un- 
bleached variety should always be 
purchased. Bananas cost almost any 
price. Lemons, oranges, cranberries 
and apples are adapted to winter. 
The more fresh fruits are introduced 
the better the family livers. 

A variety of meats may be ob- 
tained at small price, palatability 
depending largely on cookery. In 
this case dried beef, stew beef (con- 
sisting of trimmings from higher-cost 
meats), salt codfish, fresh or pickled 
tripe and beef liver are listed at nom- 
inal figures. The vegetables include 
potatoes, cabbage, onions and tur- 
nips, with a can of tomatoes for sa- 
vory flavor. 

The weekly list should always 
have a margin varying from ten to 
twenty cents, to allow for replenish- 
ing supplies, such as spices, vinegar, 
tea, salt, etc., and to purchase the 
grains for home-made cereal coffee 
and for home-made baking powder. 
These extra items may be cut in 
many ways; for instance, lemon and 





orange peel may be grated and used 
as flavoring, or dried and scalded in 
milk for custards, cooked with dried 
fruits or made into extracts. Nut- 
meg is cheaper than vanilla and 
equally acceptable, while even the 
leaves of the rose geranium may be 
pressed into service. For savories 
sage, bay leaves and mixed pickle 
spice may be provided for a few cents 
a year, while the wise housewife will 
industriously save for drying every 
tip of celery, every bit of parsley or 
any other fresh herb obtainable, and 
will carefully conserve all vegetable 
waters and peelings. Vegetables 
should be cooked with the skins on 
to save flavor and nutriment, and if 
thoroughly scrubbed the water should 
go into the stock-pot, along with any 
possible vegetable or apple parings. 
Every scrap of bread should be dried 
and ground fine for use in thickening 
soups, gravies, casseroles, and for 
steamed puddings, dressings, escal- 
loped dishes and griddlecakes. 

The following menus show how 
the list of supplies may be grouped 
into meals that are ample, nourishing 
and varied: 


MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Salt Codfish in Milk 
Browned Potatoes 
Johnny Cake Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Plain oy (stock-pot) 
Corned Beef (left from Sunday) 
: Escalloped With Macaroni 
Cole Slaw Bread and Butterine 
Apricot Roll, Apricot Sauce 
SUPPER 
Boiled Rice With Cheese Sauce 
Oatmeal Muffins (with yeast) 
Soft Sugar Cookies 





TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Farina With Sugar and Milk 
Oatmeal Muffins (reheated) 
Swedish Omelet 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Casserole of Tripe Boiled Potatoes 
tscalloped Onions 
Bread and Butterine 
Caramel Tapioca, Foamy Sauce 
SUPPER 
Dried-Pea Soup Hot Toast 
Warm Gingerbread Tea 





WEDNESDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal With Sugar and Milk 
Wheat Griddlecakes 
Brown-Sugar Sirup 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Stock Soup 
Browned Liver With Gravy 
Riced Potatoes Diced Turnips 
Bread and Butterine 
Gingerbread Pudding 
Old-Fashioned Vinegar Spice Sauce 
SUPPER 
Dried-Pea Soup (reheated) 
With Noodles 
Biscuits and Butterine 
Upside-Down Apple Pie Tea 





THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Minced Liver Reheated in Gravy 
Turnip and Potato Cakes 
Bread and Butterine 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Boston Baked Beans 
Steamed Corn Bread and Butterine 
Molded Farina With Sliced Bananas 
Milk and Sugar 
SUPPER 
seein Dried Beef With Potatoes 
ead and Butterine 





iuent Conkien Tea 
FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 

Sliced Bananas Milk 


Dried Beef and Potatoes (left-over) 
Toasted Steamed Corn Bread 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Salt-Codfish Chowder 
Bread and Butterine 
Apricot Tapioca Lemon Wafers 
SUPPER 
Baked Macaroni Croquettes 
Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butterine 
One-Egg Cake Tea 





SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Farina With Brown Sugar 
Boston Baked Beans (left-over) 
Bread and Butterine 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Fric nano Stew of Beef With Onions 
*ried Cornmeal Mush 
Steamed font Pudding, Orange Sauce 
SUPPER 
Salt Pork and Potato Pie 
Bread and Butterine 
Thickened-Milk Pudding 
Stewed Apples 





SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 
Fried Oatmeal Sugar Molasses 


Scrambled Eggs Toast 
Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Bean Soup 
Beef Pie Creamed Cabbage 


Bread and Butterine 
Cottage Pudding, Spice Sauce 
SUPPER 
Bread and Cheese Soufflé 
Plain Muffins | 

Lemon Rice Pudding 7 
Cake (left-over) ea 





The Appetizing Dinner-Pail 


HE typical noonday luncheon 

carried by the average workman 
consists almost entirely of starch and 
sweets, and if eaten constantly the 
diet is liable to induce anemia, with 
attendant boils, skin troubles, auto- 
intoxication, lassitude and suscepti- 
bility to disease. 

Few realize that dinner-pail meals 
need greater thought than those 
served at the table. Only too often 
they lack variety, are unattractively 
packed and are made up of any left- 
overs that chance to be at hand in the 
early morning hours. 

The choice of a luncheon receptacle 
is of great importance; leather is not 
to be considered because foods absorb 
the odor of the leather; the ordinary 
collapsible’ tin dinner-box does not 
hold enough for a full meal; papier- 
maché soon grows musty, while the 
usual tin pail is very apt torust. The 
most satisfactory utensil is an enamel 
dinner-pail fitted with trays. This 
may be thoroughly scalded and aired 
each day and with care will last in- 
definitely. The next best solution is 
afresh pasteboard box daily. These 
boxes may be obtained in quantity 
from any wholesale stationer, and 
as they can be folded they occupy 
little storage space. 


NATTRACTIVE packing often 

spoils an otherwise good meal. 
Waxed or paraffin paper is indispens- 
able, as by its use foods are not only 
kept moist, but also are prevented 
from taking on the mixture of flavors 
that permeate a luncheon-box when 
the foods are not carefully wrapped. 
This paper may be purchased inex- 
pensively, by the pound, from the 
stationer. Each sandwich should be 
wrapped in the paper separately and 
secured by a rubber band. This 
makes possible the introduction of 
piquant flavors, as onions, horserad- 
ish,etc. By this means pie, sliced cold 
meats, cheese and cake may be kept 
moist; even fruit should be wrapped 
to keep the odors from escaping. 

A large jelly-tumbler or a small 
fruit-jar may be used for moist foods 
like baked beans, creamed vegetables, 
meats and salads, and for cooked 
cereals with milk, for preserved fruit, 
baked custards and puddings. Pre- 
pared paper bowls with covers may 
also be purchased inexpensively for 
this purpose. 

A folding ten-cent aluminum 
drinking-cup, or a generous-sized 
one of paper will be appreciated for 
the cold drink, and if at hand will 
prevent the use of a public drinking 
cup with the possibility of the con- 
traction of disease. 


HILE the noonday luncheon 

should be neatly packed, with 
due regard to the order in which the 
foods will be eaten—for the working 
man is onlytoo seldom supplied witha 
table on whichto “‘spread”’ his meal— 
it should not be too ‘‘dainty.”’ No 
hungry man will be satisfied with a 
few paper-thin sandwiches, a piece of 
delicate cake and small portions of 
fruit or pudding. He usually reports 
for work about seven o'clock in the 
morning, and the long stretch of five 
hours till noon, coupled with actual 
physical labor, creates a ravenous ap- 
petite that demands quantity. If care 
is taken to balance the meal—leaving, 
however, more starch and sugar than 
are usual to resupply his rapidly dis- 
sipated energy—he will eat less and 
keep in better trim than when this is 
disregarded. As a general rule men 
feel that they have “‘ nothing to eat”’ 
unless meat is provided, sowhen meat 
substitutes are given they must be 
planned so that they “look” like a 
large amount in order to appease the 
hungry eyes. At the same time it 
should be borne in mind that most 
meat substitutes are not so concen- 
trated as meat, thus making it neces- 
sary to prepare a larger amount to 
provide the same degree of nourish- 
ment. 

The season of the year should 
always be considered—a luncheon of 
heavy foods, suitable to cold weather, 
being inappropriate for the warm 
summer months. A man at hard 
labor always needs substantial foods, 
but fruits, vegetables and meat 
substitutes may be more _ gener- 
ally introduced with the coming of 
spring and will overcome tendencies 
toward ‘‘spring fever. 


jx EARNEST housewife said: 
‘*My husband carries a dinner- 
pail and is dyspeptic; he has no means 
of heating his food. What can I do to 
make it more digestible?’’ The an- 
swer was: ‘‘Provide a hot soup by 
means of a ‘hot-cold’ bottle.”” When 
the body is weary the digestive tract 
needs ‘‘toning up.’ Only too often 

this gnawing feeling is the first step 
toward the corner saloon; few men 
form the drink habit if the stomach 
is really satisfied. The best way to 
satisfy it is by means of a hot soup or 
drink, as it stimulates the stomach 
to immediate action. As “hot-cold” 


bottles may be purchased from fifty 
cents up, a little economy will place 
them within reach of almost any one. 
Occasionally factories provide ‘‘ hot 
closets’’ so that coffee or food may 
be left there to be reheated; this 
makes possible a greater variety of 
foods. 

There is nothing so jading to the 
appetite as monotony. A constant 
diet of white bread, ‘‘some kind of 
pie,”’ and cake always made by the 
same recipe soon gets a man to the 
point where nothing ‘“‘tastes good.”’ 

Many foods ordinarily served hot 
are acceptable when cold: sandwich 
fillings may be prepared in many odd 
combinations, and desserts replace 
the too frequent pie. A surprise now 
and then, as salted or cracked nuts or 
a few pieces of candy,meansasmuch 
to a grown-up as to a child. 


HE following menus contain sug- 
gestions for the different seasons: 


FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER 


Sliced Meat Loaf Potato Chips 
Bread and Jelly Sandwiches 
Plain Bread and Butter 

_ Baked Apple With Top Milk 
Gingerbread Coffee or Cocoa 


Stewed Lima Beans in Tomato Sauce 
Peanut Butter Sandwiches 
Bacon Sandwiches 
Cranberry Pie Coffee 
Welsh Rarebit Sandwiches 
Creamed Corned Beef Sandwiches 
Potato Salad 
Date Tapioca With Top Milk 
Chocolate Cake Coffee or Tea 


Split Pea Soup (‘‘ Hot-Cold”’ Bottle) 
Minced Ham Sandwiches 
Onion Sandwich 
Indian Pudding With Top Milk 
A Few Grapes 
Coffee or Tea 





FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Brown Rice With Sugar and Top Milk 
Peanut Butter and Lettuce Sandwiches 
Scrambled Egg Sandwiches 
Stewed Rhubarb “ Jelly Roll 
offee 


Swiss Cheese and Rye Bread 
Sandwiches 
Nut and Potato Salad 
Strawberries and Sugar Layer Cake 
Lemonade 


Nut Bread and Creamed Bean 
Sandwiches 
Mutton Salad Sandwiches 
Farina Pudding With 
Crushed Blackberries 
Spice Cake Coffee 


Club Sandwich 
Buttered Rolls 
New Apple Pie 


Succotash 


Cocoa 


The best gauge of a hungry man’s 
appetite is by what is (or is not) left 
over in the pail. There can be no 
definite rule given as to quantity, 
the amount needed by various per- 
sons differing with the kind of work 
and individuality. If the ration is 
approximately balanced amounts 
may soon be judged. 

Above all there must be enough. 
To that end bread for sandwiches 
should be cut at least three-eighths 
of an inch thick and the filling be 
generous and moist. Slices of dry 
bread put together with cold meat 
could not tempt any appetite. If 
cold meat is to be used it should be 
put through the food chopper and 
then be mixed with alittle gravy or 
thick milk sauce. If asavory sand- 
wich is desired ketchup or boiled 
salad dressing may be used. The 
charm of sandwiches lies in unex- 
pectedness. A little minced mint 
with the cold lamb, a few pitted 
stewed prunes with the peanut but- 
ter, some chopped and sugared 
peaches are fillings which raise the 
sandwich from monotony to actual 
anticipation. Various breads may be 
used, nut, raisin, currant, rye, Gra- 
ham, entire wheat and Boston brown 
bread offering a wide variety. 


CCASIONALLY a few slices of 
cold meat may be introduced, as 
in the first menu. As these are usu- 
ally eaten with the fingers this should 
not be done unless there is a lavatory 
at hand. When pie is used it belongs 
in a menu that seems deficient in 
heavy food, as in the second and the 
last menus. The best form in which 
to introduce it is the old-fashioned 
individual saucer pie, as the juices are 
then retained and it is easiest to pack. 
When cereals are provided they should 
be thoroughly cooked, and placed in 
the receptacle to “‘jelly,’’ the cream 
and sugar being poured on top. 
Sugar sirup of either brown or white 
sugar makes a cereal into a dessert. 
Fruits, either fresh or dried, should be 
freely introduced, as they are invalua- 
ble tonics and appetizers, while every 
menu should contain some one food 
of marked flavor to give it point. 
To put together foods that har- 
monize, that are at the same time in- 
expensive and nourishing, is worthy 
the highest effort, for what a man is 
and does depends largely upon what 
he eats. 





NOTE—The article on “The Five-Dollar-a-Week Table”? may be had in leaflet 
form, with additional menus for a second week’s planning of meals, upon request, 
accompanied by an addressed, stamped envelope sent to Mrs. Allen in care of 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 








Young King Cole is a merry young soul, 
Just two years old is he; 

He can’t eat cake, but he calls for his bowl, 
Saying, *“Eagle’s the brand for me!”’ 


A fretful,crying baby 
nine times out of 
ten is a baby that is 
not properly fed. 
No question that a 
mother is called 
upon to decide is 
more important than 


her baby’s food. 


When baby cannot 
have mother’s milk 
there is no food quite 
so safe, nourishing 


and healthful as 


BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 


MILK 





As a result of its un- 
questioned cleanliness 
and purity, more babies 
are fed today on Bor- 
den’s Milk than on any 
other foods, mothers’ 
milk alone excepted. 


If you are having any 
difficulty with your 
baby’s food you will 
surely want to know 
more about the experi- 
ences of hundreds of 
physicians and thou- 
sands of mothers who 
have written to give us 
their unsolicited ap- 


proval of Borden’s Milk. 


**The Baby Book’? will tell you all 
about it, and will also provide you 
with a valuable feeding chart pre- 
pared by a competent physician. 
There is no charge for it to mothers. 


Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company 


108 Hudson Street, New York 
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What Women’s 


Clulbs are Doing 








A Department Conducted 
Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 


of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


plished by a group of women there. The letter opens in this 
way: “For months I have wanted to tell you about our work, 
but I have been too busy, packing butter, eggs, etc., for our city 
customers, to do much writing.”’ The account tells of the beginning, 
four years ago, of the work of the women of the Pleasant Valley 
neighborhood. The church and the school and the home needed 
study, and this band of women tried to conform to this need. In 
January, 1913, they began studying the Farmers’ Bulletins issued by 
the United States Government. No. 24, “Butter Making on the 
Farm,” came in for a great deal of study, and then came the applica- 
tion of the instruction received. This group of women read, dis- 
cussed and applied the teaching. Up-to-date methods of making, 
molding and marketing butter became matters of vital import, 
and results began to show. In June, when butter was selling by 
grocers at fifteen cents a pound, the butter made by these women 
brought thirty cents. In September the price advanced to thirty- 
five cents, and at the opening 
of the new year the demand 
was greater than the supply. 
These women have applied 
their earnings to the benefit 
of the local country church. 
The debt has been visibly 
reduced, the edifice itself 
repaired and painted, and 
a new organ has been pur- 
chased. The proceeds of the 
eggs laid by the hens on Sun- 
days have been given for 
church expenses, and the ver- 
dict of the women is voiced by 
one of them as ‘‘the happiest 
year of my whole life.” 


| 1 liche Pulaski, Tennessee, comes an account of the work accom- 


Down in Tennessee 


N EXPERIMENT which 
the Tennessee club 
women have put to the test 





Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


dangling, rusty, germ-laden cup, the ground covered with everything 
but grass, and the few lights and no seats. 

Look upon that picture and upon this: Cement walks on two 
sides and through the park, the ground filled in and seeded, the 
fountain removed, and in place of the old pump a new sanitary 
drinking fountain; rubbish-cans in convenient places, more lights on 
good iron posts, an artistic substantial bandstand, with four large 
electroliers that cost about five hundred dollars, and a man employed 
for five years by this energetic association of women. 


A Kentucky Club Which Makes Dreams Come True 


Wee the growing appreciation of the need of community 
centers in our cities and towns it is of great interest to note the 
really wonderful accomplishments of the Civic League of Lexington, 
one of Kentucky’s federated clubs, which not only dreams dreams, 
but also has the ability to make those dreams come true. Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge, president of the 
League, has furnished an ac- 
count of the model school 
about which centers the com- 
munity life in one of the city’s 
poorer sections. It all grew 
out of a playground move- 
ment which was inaugurated 
by the Civic League and the 
Woman’s Club fully twelve 
years ago. 

The section of the town in 
which the playground was 
located was popularly known 
as ‘‘Trishtown,” politically as 
“Bloody B;’ a precinct which, 
with pain and travail, with 
violence and _ blood-guilt, 
always turned in the Demo- 
cratic majority found neces- 
sary in close elections; a 
precinct whose voters looked 
to the city and county author- 





has convinced them that one 
conscientious teacher of the 
domestic arts and one little 
Settlement House in the 
mountains can work 








The Auditorium is the Pulsing Heart of School and Community 
Life Morning, Noon and Night of Each Day ' 


ities for fitful employment on 
the roads:and the streets, or 
as constables and policemen. 
= Trishtown had been about 

equally corrupted by 











il 


wonders. Before the pas- 





sage of the compulsory 
education law the Fed- 
erated Clubs of that State 
had established three reg- 
ular schools, and these 
they still maintain; but 
when that work was taken 
over by the State the club 
women began with a Set- 
tlement House. 

It is a simple little 
house, plainly furnished, 
right in the heart of the 
Smoky Mountains. There 
is nothing in this house 
that might not be, with a 
little effort, in any mount- 
ain home. Here organ- 
ized play for thé children 
is directed, and here little 
girls who attend the 
near-by county school are 
taught to cook plain, 


politics and by charity; 
there were families that 
had been beggars for gen- 
erations, but there were 
also hard-working, am- 
bitious families whose 
only crime was poverty. 

Following the second 
season of the playground 
came a vacation school, 
with cooking classes, then 
a one-room kindergarten 
which gradually added 
one grade after another. 
The Civic League kept 
the playground jin the 
summer, provided a little 
manual training and 
evening recreation in the 
winter, always with the 
vision of a model school 
in mind, and today, in 
place of the one-room kin- 
dergarten, there stands 








wholesome dishes and to 
serve them; here they are 





the Abraham Lincoln 
School, a combination of 





taught to sew, make beds 
properly and do scores of 
little things about the 
house that the little 


ger; 
ight: 


cuits 





Lexington’s Model School Which Grew Out of a Playground Movement 
Inaugurated by the Civic League and the-\Woman’s Club 


Social Settlement and 
public school which is 
not excelled elsewhere in 
the world. 
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mountain girl should 





To build this schoolhouse 





know. The boys, with the 
girls, attend story-telling 
hours, are taught a little manual training, and participate in the read- 
ings and debates, and in scientific gardening when the season opens. 

Once the interest of the children was enlisted it was not hard to get the 
attention of the older folks, and the mothers of these mountain children 
came for miles to take part in the meetings for mothers, in which they are 
having sewing and cooking classes, reading classes and the like, a delight- 
ful feature of the gatherings being that their daughters are allowed to 
serve the light refreshments. 

The men, too, are interested, for the mountaineers often come at night 
to enjoy the social gatherings and to participate in the spelling matches, 
etc. The great value of the work lies in the development of a community 
spirit, which is being imparted along with the simple knowledge of how 
to make the little mountain homes better places in which to live. 


How an Iowa Town Park Was Improved 


HE City Improvement Association of Charles City, Iowa, de- 
serves much space in which to enumerate its accomplishments. 
The members were stirred to action by the appearance of the town 
park with its poor board walks, the rows of hitching ‘posts which 
literally formed an outdoo+ stable on two sides, the dilapidated 
fountain, the rickety bandstand, the old wooden pump with its 


the city gave ten thousand 

dollars. The Civic League 
raised thirty-five thousand dollars more, and put into the school a car- 
penter shop, a kitchen, a sewing-room, a laundry, shower baths, a swim- 
ming pool, a roof garden with an outdoor school, and a room 75 by 40 
feet, which is a kindergarten in the morning, a gymnasium in the after- 
noon, an auditorium and theater at night, and the pulsing heart of school 
and community life morning, noon and night of each day. Here the Blue 
Birds and the Camp Fire Girls meet, also the athletic club, the dramatic 
club and the choral club; here in the evenings sixty-five girls from the 
four laundries, the ten-cent store, the bottling houses of the two distilleries 
of the neighborhood and the tobacco factories come for gymnastics and 
a swimming lesson afterward. Here forty mothers of the Mothers’ Club 
meet once a month for health lectures and for a social hour. Here finally, 
once a month, about two hundred young men and girls of the various 
clubs and classes, with the parents for chaperons, and such children of 
school age as can slip in, gather for the monthly dance that is the social 
event of the neighborhood. There isn’t any turkey trotting, for the edict 
has gone forth that ‘‘this ain’t no country club’’; but there is more real 
joy than was found in the many saloons that furnished the only public 
meeting places before the school was built. 

Mrs. Breckinridge will tell you more of this wonderful example of 
social service. We cannot take the space, but it is more interesting than 
a novel, more inspiring than the poets of yore, and more satisfying in its 
results than a lifetime of the old-fashioned methods of solving the social 
problems of an unfortunate neighborhood. 





a stamped, addressed envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 





The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the one club that has found the proper methods of working out some concrete, 
practical problem of our common life, and has achieved results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of work in their 
communities. If any club or club member who would like to know more in detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is why the full name and location of clubs are given on this page), and inciose 








A Safe Maternity 


The dangers of child-birth 
have been lessened one-half in 
the past twenty years by modern 
sanitary precautions—chief of 
which is the practically universal 


use of LYSOL. 


































































Lysol guards ~\Xo*+-..- 
mother and —— 
child, doctor 
and nurse, against risk of infec- 
tion and blood-poison. A phy- 
sician would hardly undertake a 
maternity case without Lysol. 

The surest protection in the 
crises of life is the surest protec- 
tion against every-day risks. Lysol 
is a daily necessity for home and 
personal use. Disease can 
scarcely enter a home guarded by 


The Standard Antiseptic, Disinfectant 
and Germicide 


Lysol destroys the disease germs that 
lurk in every household, and that wait 
only a favoring chance to prey upon 
your life and the lives of your family. 

Lysol is used daily in practically 
every hospital in the country. You 
should have a bottle in your house all 
the time. Don’t let dangerous bi- 
chloride of mercury tablets or carbolic 
acid be brought into your home. 


A few of the many uses of Lysol 


In the sick room, to protect the 
patient and prevent transmission of 
disease to others; 

In washing sores, cuts and burns, to 
prevent blood-poisoning ; 

In bathing feet, washing dress- 
shields, clothes, etc., to destroy un- 
pleasant odors; 

In cleaning carpets, closets, beds, 
sinks, garbage cans, bath rooms, etc., 
to destroy germs and insect pests. 

In the douche, for personal hygiene. 

Note:— As Lysol is used in weak 
solutions, only a few teaspoonfuls are 
necessary to a quart of water. A small 
bottle lasts a long time. 


Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


IMPORTANT. Be sure you get Lysol 
itself. It is put up in round bottles with 
the signature of Lehn & Fink upon the 
label. Lysol is safe and will safeguard you, 
but like all good things is imitated. 


Lysol Booklet Sent FREE 


We want to mail to you a valuable free 
booklet, ‘‘Home Hygiene,”’ full of practical 
helps for preserving health, with exnplana- 
tions of the many uses of Lysol in the 
home. A post card will bring it. Address 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
103 William Street New York 
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OME thirty 
ago—just after I had 
taken up the job of 
witehood and homekeep- 


years 


ing—the “good-times” 
fever broke out among 
women. They began en- 
tertaining each other, or- 
ganizing women’s clubs for 
culture and entertainment. 
This formed a distinct 
feminist movement, and 
the women who took an 
active part in these ‘‘func- 
tions,” as they were then named, were called “new”? women, and 
there was a lot of talk about it pro and con. 

I was not invited to join the women of our town who were engaged 
in this movement. It hurt a good deal, for women are naturally 
*foolish’’ about society, and, too, the movement was supposed to be 
instigated and carried on by the “brainy” women of the community, 
and I disliked being set outside the pale of the intellectual people. 

There were also evening clubs organized in which men and women 
both participated, and my husband, who was a young and talented 
editor, whose work was frequently noticed abroad, was excluded 
from these gatherings too. Not only were we excluded from the 
ranks of the ‘‘literary”’ folks of our town, but we were also publicly 
ridiculed by them. 

From time to time in the rival paper which our village boasted 
some club member would devote a column or two to satirizing us, to 
protesting to the public at large that our work in no way reflected 
the culture of the town, which I believe was quite true, and to 
bewailing the freedom of the press which allowed us to go unmuzzled. 

But we were here to stay, having been born here—which was more 
than these literary folk who were ‘“‘roasting”’ us could boast—and 
despite the hurt of it all we kept ahead, with some encouragement 
from people whose judgment we valued, until now we stand and look 
back calmly upon what we realize to have been an era in the “‘rise”’ 
of woman. 





WAS Forced to Do a Lot of Thinking along with the hard man- 
ual work I did in those days, and I put my thoughts on paper, 






bei ing denied the expre on t her pe °P = ling in the ir 
cliques and clubs—the simple }j il ind jokes and 
of listening to others’ ic leas for tl wed to voi 
one’s own. 
: ae Be eee me ; ; 
Some people believe that all we suffer is good for us. I do not 


know about this, but perhaps if I had had the *‘ good times” that my 
friends and neighbors had when I was young I should never have 
been able to speak to certain women as I have done, nor tospur them 
to endeavor in spite of hard surroundings and lonely lives. 

Do not imagine that I haven’t had good times. I doubt that any 
living being ever got more out of simply living than I have had. 
I had it because I took it. I simply forced life to give me something 
worth having. In doing this I was waging alone and along original 
lines the identical warfare the other women were waging in clubs and 
cliques. Neither they nor I knew just what we were doing. The 
whole thing was a phase of a changing civilization, the effervescence 
of deep, underground revolution. 

So blind was I to this large truth that I declared openly that rap re 
was no ‘“‘new’’ woman, and that all women must in tir ne su 
the quiet household life which I maintained was woman’s “n 
destiny.” 


bside oO 
1anifest 
It remains to be seen just what is woman’s manifest destiny. Iam 
still strongly persuaded that “‘wifehood and homekeeping,” two 
overworked words lately, are expressive of the thing for which the 
great majority of women are best fitted, but I am also very sure that 
women will go about these things ir 1 a very different way from that 
in which they formerly ‘‘ accepted” them. There will be no sense of 
resignation connected with such a life because, yearly, ‘‘home- 
keeping” is being recognized as a business, not necessarily requiring 
all of one individual’s attention to the exclusion of thought and par- 
ticipation in “public affairs.’’ All affairs are public affairs, for all 
public affairs affect what we call our “private lives.””’ The home— 
while it may be a place on the door of which is written “* No Admis- 
sion,” just as it ison the inner sanctuary of a business magnate who 
needs the quiet and privacy demanded for planning and executing 
great things—is still a eg connected by many live wires with 
everything that affects the Nation and the race. 

The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the schools w 
dren to are all affected by politics. There is no question that is not a 
political question. There is no question that is not a moral ques- 
tion—and the only change that has taken place in our society is that 
the women know it. 


e send our chil- 


OWEVER Much Man May Have Wished for Home to be a 

place into which he could go and shut the door on all the cares 
and annoyances of business and all thoughts of vexing politics—a 
place of love and re st and forgetting—he cannot have it so on the 
old principles of deceiving the woman and keeping her “in the dark ”’ 
and he does not longer wish to have it so, for man, too, has been 
progressing beyond the idea that ignorance can ever bea Pie ction”’ 
to any human being. Nobody ever said a sillier thing than ‘* Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” This is the ideal of a fool’s 
paradise, and experience has proved that no 
partnership in which one party is a fool can 
prosper. 

The “‘good-times”’ era was the result of an 
industrial change which liberated women from 
the manual labor of the pioneer period. In- 
vention (for the most part the work of man’s 
brain) steadily took work out of women’s 
hands. Whereas they once wove cloth, knitted 
hose, made carpets, cut and sewed clothing, 
made all bed coverings and household articles, 
they now found that they could buy them 
ready-made and this left them with time on 
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their hands, and there is 
nothing more desperate 
than to have time on your 
hands. It was here that 
women began using their 
“brains,” and also doing 
things for simple ‘enter- 
tainment.”’ The getting to- 
gether for a good time was 
woman’s revenge for a long 
period of suffering for lack 
of comradeship; for the old- 
time ‘“‘homekeeper’’ was a 
person who suffered for 
lack of the very “shoulder knocking 





” 


that keeps men alert and 
genial, quickens their sympathies and strengthens their belief in that 


God of abstract justice which Mr. Kipling says no woman under- 
stands. It is something of a boast to declare that one knows all 
women, but men are inclined to lump us, so long have they peace- 
fully contemplated our segregation. 

At any rate, be the causes what they may, let us consider the 
“‘good-times” idea and its results upon society, together with the 
probabilities of women, the great promulg rators of entertainment, 
settling down a bit to the more serious business of life, making the 
*‘playtimes”’ less perfunctory, and hence more agreeable, and broad- 
ening their ideas of business rather than their demands for being 
“kept” in fine style. 

My prediction for the near future of the American people is that 
there will be a sudden and alarming scarcity of food in the next few 
years, and that men will be drafted into the fields as they are in some 
countries into the army. If this does not happen another thing 
scarcely more pleasant will happen, that being that foreigners will 
make up our rural population. 


HAT Has This to Do With Women’s “Good Times”? I will 
tellyou. The lure of ‘“‘good times” is what brings “retired farm- 
ers” into ourtowns. They wish to place their children in society, or 
their wives are fretting for society themselves. They read about the 
doings of the literary clubs, the dancing clubs, the card-playing clubs, 
the ‘*stitch-and-chatter’’ clubs and the elegant rec eptions of “‘The 
This word “idle” works a sort of madness in the mind of 
ho imagines that she is a drudge. She mourns, the 
. it ends by their moving to town, leaving the farm to 
ers, taking up their abode in a hot, dusty, common little house, 
probably they fail after all to get into society, and console 
themselves by watching and abusing the “‘ aristocracy.” What a pity 
they couldn't initiate their own “good times,’’ make their home in 
the country a place of happy living, glorious thinking, joyous work 
and the best earthly fulfillment that life affords! 

The bar of society, the ban and ridicule of the leaders of our club 
life, could not keep me from having a good time. They could not put 
my eyes out nor stop my ears nor rob me of a personal magnetism 
that commanded friends. They could not take my work away from 
me nor hinder me from thinking over the last new book while I hoed 
out the potatoes and planted corn and beans. They couldn’t keep 
me from having fun with my pee je and their friends nor from going 

camping with people I liked, and who, despite my lack of prestige, 
liked me. 

After all, what isa good time? Have you considered that in many 
instances the ideal good time is a time that has undeniably bad 
results, that involves neglect of duty and painful disorganizing con- 

? Now you knowlamno slave toduty. If ever anybody 
knew when dereliction of duty is a means of grace I am that person. 
I know full well that if any woman in my walk of life—and Iam talk- 
ing about common folk who are fortunately not barred by wealth 
from the opportunity todo real work; Ido not know anything about 
rich folk nor what they find to do to console them for not having a 
chance to wash the windows or polish the floors—I say if any woman 
in my walk of life did her housekeeping perfectly she would never 
have a moment for anything else, but I also know that she would be 
a fool to do it and thereby miss her chance of having fun. 

But what I started out to say in regard to life’s compensations is 
by way of warning women who have wakened to the great fact that 
women are people, and that the segregation of women to a classis a 
thing of the past, not to give up hastily the lovely and satisfying 
things that have heretofore been accepted as women’s work. Don’t 
go and “take your meals out”’ just because it’s easier and your 
husband ‘“ doesn’t care.” Make him care. 

Just as sure as the slur is to be removed from the woman who goes 
into business, who goes to the polls, who takes part in public and 
municipal affairs, so it will be removed from the man who helps 
around the house. Home isa partnership affair—let it be more so. 
As woman learns why the tariff affects the grocery bill let man learn 
why the sitting-room will not look cool and restful unless somebody 
works hard to make it so. Let him learn that housekeeping is no 
joke, and that the woman who can talk business and politics with him 
at home is farand away more attractive and agreeable than a narrow 
creature who can only gossip and wait patiently to be ‘‘ made love 

»’ by spells. 
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Good Time” worth 
gain when you look back upon life is to havea really 
place 


, ‘HE First Requisite Toward “Having a 
counting as 
happy home, a 


where it is a joy to stay and where there are 
always things to interest you. Lacking this 
your “good times” are only anodynes applied 
to heal the incurable disease of homesickness. 
If youhaven’t a kitchen ora porch ora den or 
aback yard where yousense your fullest recon- 
ciliation to life you are poor indeed and no one 
need envy you your “‘ good times,” though your 
name may occur often in the society columns 
of your “‘home paper” or occupy a place of 
prominence among “‘hotel arrivals” inthe city. 
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RIGHT and gay in color, 
_) witha lot of style and go 
design, are the new sweat- 

, caps and jackets, in both 

k and worsted. The silk 

eaters are chiefly ready- 

ide garments, tailored in 
1e, well fitting and alto- 

‘ther most desirable for early 
utumn wear for the country, 
easide or mountains. These 
range in price from fifteen 
iollars upward and are ob- 
tainable in many beautiful 
-olors —old blue, green, violet, 
ose, orange, and dark blue, 

and even in stripes of con- 
trasting effects. 

One of the newest fiber-silk 
sweaters is shown inthe lower 
ight-hand corner. 

The new worsted sweaters, 
oth hand-made and woven, 
ire shown in very smart 

oat styles, single-breasted 
with belted back and plain 
collar and cuffs. 

It is a matter of personal 
choice between the silk and 
the worsted, as both are good. 
The worsted sweater, how- 
ever, can be made more easily 
by hand than a silk one. 
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CARFS in silks and in 

worsteds, too, offer most 
pleasing substitutes for fur 
neck-pieces for every-day 
wear, especially for the 
school girl and the business 
girl, and for outings in all 
kinds of weather they are 
just the thing. 

Illustrated in the upper 
left-hand corner is a very new 
cap and scarf in worsted with 
crocheted flowers. This de- 
sign can be carried out in 
many charming colors—in 
blue with red roses, in orange 
with black bands and deep 
yellow roses, in pale blue 
with pink roses, in gray with 
white roses, etc. 

For motoring or driving 
a scarf hood in worsted, as 
illustrated above, is a real 
luxury. Itis allin one piece. 

Very smart indeed is the 
sweater with the mannish 
tie, and the cap is one of the 
prettiest for a young girl. 
This would be very good 
looking if made in white with 
bands of blue, red or green, 
and a plaid silk tie worn in 
place of the one in worsted. 


HE girl whose time is limited may 
be interested to know that this 
handsome white sweater and cap are 
both ready-made garments, which were 
trimmed by hand with these very effec- 
tive touches of rose-colored cloth. 
This blue sweater is hand crocheted, 
and the striped collar, cuffs and hat 
band are knitted.—By Mrs. E. B. Fricke. 























OUSE jackets of soft fleecy worsted are as popular as ever and each year 

brings to us some dainty new designs. The one in pale green is made in 
almost straight lines and designed to wear in the house or under a coat. The 
revers form a good chest protector if one is needed with an open coat. The new 
orange in a spencer gives the up-to-date girl a chance to make a smart vest effect 
with black ribbon ties. This is supposed to be worn with a dark cloth suit and 
rolling white collar. 

An adorable kimono which every woman loves is unmistakable in the pink- 
and-white garment, and this one has a very luxurious finishing touch in a lining 
of soft China silk. The design next to it is the ever-useful “‘hug-me-tight,”’ of 
waist length and with a pretty variation in collar and sleeves. 



































Note— Inquiries regarding any of the designs shown on this page will be gladly answered if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, and a pamphlet containing 
working directions for making the numbered designs can be supplied for fifteen cents. Copies will be mailed upon request by the Needlework Department, 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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efellow’s Home: By C. Durand Chapman 
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ITH sharp scissors cut carefully around the 
outside of all the colored edges and black lines 
of each part. Then put the parts together according 
to the directions under each picture. Try fitting the 
parts together before pasting, to see if all is correct. 
You can make a pretty picture for your room by 
putting a glass over your picture and framing it with 
a narrow strip of passe partout; or you can mount this 
picture on stiff colored cardboard of a soft gray or 
brown tint, leaving half an inch margin all around, 
and then paste a piece of cardboard on the back to 
form aneasel. Some of the children are keeping their 
pictures in a scrapbook so they can have them all 
together. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was one of America’s 
most famous and best-beloved poets. A poet is one who 
has beautiful thoughts and writes them in melodious 
verse for others to read and enjoy. These beautiful 
thoughts make people happier and better. 
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Mr. Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, February countries across the ocean. When he came back he was a_ Children’s Chair”’—I will tell you why: All the children in 
27, 1807. He had blue eyes and soft hair. He wasavery teacher in Bowdoin College, and later moved to Cambridge, | Cambridge loved Mr. Longfellow and on one of his birth- 
happy little fellow, full of life and fun, and he loved the Massachusetts, where he went to be a teacher in Harvard days they brought money to their teachers to buy him a 
flowers and birds and everything in nature. He said the College. His home for many years there was the charming present, and this present was a beautiful chair made from 
winds whispered beautiful thoughts tohimandthesehemade _ old Colonial house of our picture. There isa large lawn in the wood of the chestnut tree that Mr. Longfellow tells 
into poems, many of which are familiar to thousands of _ front of the house, shaded by fine elm trees, and beyond, the about in the poem of “The Village Blacksmith.” Here is 





boys and girls all over the world, for wherever the English fields stretch away to the Charles River. the first verse: 
language is read Longfellow is loved, admired and honored. Mr. Longfellow wrote many of his poems in this house. ” : 

After his school days Longfellow studied at Bowdoin His study was the room on the right of the front door. In “a wt agus Nea nsc-r via ian piped Ahi gs ce Tie 
College in Maine. Then he spent four years in other this study there is a fine large easy-chair, called ‘‘ The h, amighty men is} g as —_ = 


The smith, a mighty man is he, Are strong as iron bands, 






















NUMBER 1. This is the Background for Your Picture. The Other Two Parts are Pasted on it Along the Colored Lines Only 















We have not the space to tell of all his poems, but here are a few of his well- 
known works: “Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Evangeline,” **The Golden Legend,” ‘‘ Miles Standish,”’ 
**Paul Revere’s Ride,” “‘ The Old Clock on the Stairs ”’ and ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane.”’ 
One other I think every child must know; it is called ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” and this 
is how Mr. Longfellow came to write 
the pretty poem: He had three little 
girls and two boys. He was very fond 
of them and they loved to have a romp 
with him in hisstudy. So toward even- 
ing they would creep softly down the 








"ee NUMBER 2. Put a Very Narrow Strip of Paste Along the Back of the Red Line Only at the Bottom, and Then Lay it on Top of the Red Line on Number | 
aie . 8 
is ~ ns (oe stairs and peep in at him, whispering, poemaboutthem. Thisisthe first verse: In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, - 


“Tt ic : lari 1 Papa c: t In your thoughts the brvuokiet’s flow, 
tis growing dark, anc apa canno Between the dark and the daylight, But in mine is the wind of autumn, 


be writing now; we will surprise him.” When the night is beginning to lower, And the first fall of the snow. 

Then they would rush into the room Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
‘ °y : ° . : That is known as the Children’s Hour, 

climb up on the chair and into his lap, And whisper in my ear 

kissing and hugging him with shouts Mr. Longfellow loved all children. He whit the binds and the winds ave dinsine 

of joy, and so Mr. Longfellow wrote a wrote a poem for them, saying in part: In your sunny atmosphere. 





Come to me, O ye children ! 





NUMBER 3. When You Have Put Your Paste on the Back of This Black Strip Fit it Exactly Over the Black Strip on Number | and in Front of Number 2 
(Page 40) 
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Flossie F 


isner’s Funnies 


This Month the Children Spend a Rainy Day in the Haymow 


JEXT month a special school contest begins! 
These pictures need no description, for 
every child who has played in a country barn 
knows the fun of jumping from the haymow 
beams into the sweet hay, and all who know 
Tommy Kirby’s letters are familiar with ‘‘the 
hired man.” 

This month’s cut-out is a very funny one, a 
little bunny huckster, his wagon and the queer- 
est horse, ready to cut out and color. Little John 
will send it to all children who send stamped, 
addressed envelopes to return it in; the club 
pin, too, if you are not a member. 

The club grows steadily, and we hope to have 
twenty thousand members by the time this is 
printed. We have almost four hundred branch 
clubs and they are doing splendid things. The 
chapter from Kittery, Maine, sent a lovely box 
ot dressed dolls, paper dolls and scrapbooks, 
which will make much happiness, and next 
month I hope to tell you some of the many good 
things our busy Scotch chapter is doing. 

You may write about Flossie, or on any other 
subject, and for your scrapbook use any pretty 
pictures. Books and stories are used in hos- 
pitals. First prize for the best story, five dollars ; 
two second prizes of two dollars each; five third 
prizes of one dollar each, and for each of the ten 
children whose story is fourth best a school com- 
panion, ready filled—a lovely prize for the chil- 
dren who are starting school. 

For the prettiest scrapbook: first prize, three 
dollars; second prize, two dollars; five third 
prizes of one dollar each, and for each of the ten 
fourth best a pretty box of water-colors. 















































































































































By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners for June 


FIRST PRIZE ($5) 
GENEVIEVE MITCHELL, Oregon 


SECOND PRIZE ($3) 
MarjorieE V. AuLD, Canada 


THIRD PRIZE ($2) 
BILLIE BATES PHIFER (age 10 years), North Carolina 


TWENTY PRIZES ($1 EACH) 


ALICE LOuR (age 15 years), New Jersey 
HELEN TILLINGHAST (age 15 years) North Carolina 
MARION D. Boyp, New Mexico 
EMILY HANSBROUGH (age 15 years), Louisiana 
GRACE NORMAN, Texas 
CHARLES Forp, JR. (age 15 years), New York 
Betty GRAHAM (age 14 years), Scotland 
Mary L. Pott (age 14 years), New York 
MARY PELLEGRINE (age 14 years), 
District of Columbia 
CLARICE HAZEN (age 13 years), Kansas 
GERTRUDE STEEN (age 13 years), Ohio 
MARGARET PITCHER (age 11 years), 
District of Columbia 
Dorotuy DAVIDSON (age 11 years), Washington 
EVELYN LYON (age 11 years), New York 
AUDREY MorFat (age 8 years), South Australia 
JOHN WILSON, JR. (age 8 years), Pennsylvania 
Katrina G. YounG, Bahama 
ZULA EVELYN COON (age 7 years), Kansas 
WILLIAM HUGHES (age 7 years), Mississippi 
GENEVIEVE HERTEN, New York 





The Roll of Honor for June 


HENRIETTA DRISCOLL (age 16 years), Maine 
MARGARET MutTz, Minnesota 
HESTER B. Curtis (age 15 years), New Jersey 
EpNA CROSSLEY (age 15 years), Canada 
N. RuDLAND (age 15 years), England 
MARGUERITE AyREs, Alabama 
MILLIE MEATYARD (age 14 years), New York 
Mary Hays (age 14 years), Wyoming 
NELLIE HARDING, Newfoundland 
SYBIL HuLL (age 14 years), New York 
Dorotuy MASson, Michigan 
PRENTICE ForD (age 13 years), New York 
Dora E. HEYSER (age 13 years), Pennsylvania 
MAry ARMINGTON (age 11 years), Illinois 
RuTH LAYMON (age 11 years), Indiana 
WILLIAM and FRANCES TUCKER, Bermuda 
AGNES and ROSALIE MACLURE, Bahama 
RutTH S. HALLETT (age 9 years), Bermuda 
FAuUSTA MILLER (age 9 years), California 
MARGARET Morrow (age 9 years), Ireland 
CLARENCE W. OLSEN (age 10 years), England 
DorROTHY WALKER (age 7 years), Arkansas 
J. MorraT ESKES (age 7 years), Missouri 
CHARLES H. WHITE (age 6 years), Texas 
DAISY WILLIAMSON, Illinois 
LOUISE SMITH (age 12 years), Pennsylvania 
ALICE Cook (age 10 years), Canada 


Be sure to send with your book or story (never 
under separate cover) a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for your reply, and send not later than 
September 15. Address 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In Care OF THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








Model No. 369. 
Ritz Model. More 
and more of cloth— 
only the vamp is 
patent in this 
dressy shoe. 








Mary Pickford 
choosing her new 
footwear from 
the Red Cross 
Style Book. 
Write for your 
copy now. 


Aren‘t you seeking what 


Mary Pickford sought? 


‘“My photo-play work requires my 
standing for hours at a time,’’ writes 
Mary Pickford. ‘‘ Yet, appearing daily 
before millions of critical eyes, my foot 
must be dressed in a fashionable, trim- 
fitting shoe. 

**So my footwear problem has been 
to find a shoe that combined perfect style 
with utter comfort. I sought everywhere 
for this, and finally found it when a friend 
told me about the Red Cross Shoe.’ 

Isn’t that your footwear problem, too? 

How often have you let foot-weariness spoil your 
pleasures, your work, because you thought sty/e and 
comfort could not be obtained in the same shoe? 

Go to the Red Cross dealer in your town and find 
what Mary Pickford found, what thousands of women 
everywhere have found in the Red Cross Shoe. 

See the new Fall models in all the fashionable 
leathers and materials. Choose just the one that appeals 
to you. See how snugly you can be fitted, how trim 
and smart your foot will look, yet how quickly this 
specially tanned shoe responds to every movement of 
your foot — how light and buoyant every step will be. 

Go now —find today that footwear satisfaction you 
have been seeking for years. 


Prices: $4 to $6 





your 


Trade Mark 


Write today for the Red Cross Style Book 


name of the Red Cross dealer in your town, or tell 
you how to order direct. 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO. 









Look for this 
trademark 
on the sole 


Model No. 363. No 
leather so popular as 
patent —every line of 
this Clifton model 
bespeaks both ease 
and beauty. 





















—which shows the correct models for every occasion 
and every purpose. With it we will send you the 


501-541 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





made by the 
makers of the 


Red CrossShoe 


and embodying its 
wonderful comfort 
features. Made in 
all fashionable 
models for Fall and 
Winter and nowon 
display by Red 
Cross dealers 
everywhere. Go, 
see them. You 
will find them 
exceptional 
values at 


$3.50 
and $4 


Model No. 374. Isit 
not chic—this Eden 
t of dull kid? 









































































































Why the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
is known as the World’s 
“Standard” Tooth Brush 


aS 









Standard: having the accuracy or author- 
ity of a standard; serving as test, guide or 
model; hence of a very bigh or excellent 
kind or type.—Century Dictionary. 
This definition fits the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic because of the seven tooth brush 
features (below) originated by it. 
Imitators have tried to copy them, 
because they realize that no tooth 
brush can claim really to clean the 
teeth, unless it appears to be made 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic way. 
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Tooth Never Decays 
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] The big end tuft— 
that goes where a 
tooth brush ought to 
go—even to the backs 
of the back teeth. 
Serrated bristle 
tufts arranged to 
fit shape of jaw— 
known as the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic shape—the big 
step in advance in 
tooth brush manu- 
facture. 
3 The curved handle 
which, with the 
beveled and tapered 
head, enables thebrush 
to get behind all the 
teeth, 
4 Dependable mark- 
ings of bristles as 
hard, medium, soft— 
so you may absolutely 
rely on the kind you 
like. 
Hole in the handle 
and hook on which 
to hang brush. 



























THE (ONO TUFT CLEANS THE BACK TEETH 
AND IMMER SURFACES OF ALL THE TEETH. 


"A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 


NEYING) 
WOOK 
Lb astce 





VARALO WITH ONE OF THESE ENT 


AOI QGe" 





REG. S BAT OF F. ORIES QUICKLY AND ALMA HAS TTS OWN 


SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG OM 115 


ARTS 
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AM TOOTH NEVER DEC 


DRSTULS Fay WHE VER TW AND CALA 


The use of symbols 

to mark individual 
brushes, so that each 
person may always rec- 
ognize his own. 





BETWEEN THE TEETH WHERE DECAY ST 
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The sanitary yel- 
low box that brings 
your tooth brushclean and untouched by hu- 
man hand since it left our sanitary factory. 


Each Pro-phy-lac-tic guaranteed and re- 
placed if defective 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
110 Pine St. , Florence (Northampton), Mass. , U.S.A. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 









Brush your 
Teeth this 

















elieve 








Some Things are Changing for Us Girls 


*“*T FEEL sorry for you girls of today,”’ said a 

bachelor to me the other evening. ‘‘You 
are victims. You know that line about ‘ Stand- 
ing with reluctant feet’? Well that’s your up- 
to-date parent. Such parents dangle between 
the last century andthis. They give you girls 
a Twentieth Century education and expect a 
Nineteenth Century product. They want their 
daughters to have a modern education and to 
be fitted for economic independence—and then 
they aren’t willing to take the consequences. 
It’s like giving a boy a gun and then telling 
him not to shoot. They only make a halfway 
job of it, and everybody’s miserable.” 

Isn’t there a big nugget of truth in this 
charge? Isn’tit a little unreasonable to give a 
girl several years of vocational or college train- 
ing, with all their complex stimuli, with their 
definite preparation for aggressive independent 
work, and then expect herto settle down in her 
small home town, entirely content to be a sec- 
ondary helping hand in a household, to be 
‘*merry sunshine in the family”? Many do. 
But can we quite blame those girls, of different 
temperament, that donot? We have small re- 
spect for the son who wastes his professional 
training. Is it unreasonable for the girl, 
trained either in college, business school, hos- 
pital or kindergarten, to regard her training as 
her brother regards his? Aren’t the changing 
times leading many of the best intentioned of 
our eldersinto dangerous inconsistencies? And 
isn’t this a rather serious one? 

For many a parent conscientiously, and all 
unconsciously, says in effect: ‘* Here, my daugh- 
ter, is a vocation. You must take it seriously, 
but not too seriously. It is a noble work, and 
when everything else fails, when money is gone, 
or when we have gone, or the prince has gone 
by without stopping, you will always have it to 
fall back on. Or, if you want to play with it 
while the princeis hunting the house, you may.”’ 


i UT are we girls to be blamed if we are 

gripped by the pulsing vitality that lies in 
any work, and are so lost tothe home circle? Or 
can her parents, on the other hand, quite blame 
the girl who unconsciously adopts their own 
unconscious attitude and takes her training in 
a light, slipshod manner that argues against its 
efféctiveness, either as vocational training oras 
character development ? 

Isn’t it the business of parents to think the 
problem through to its logical result? An edu- 
cation is not a garment, to be donned or dis- 
carded at will. It is not an addition. Itisa 


factor, or, rather, it isan ingredient that chem- 


ically alters the whole. What right have they 
deliberately to furnish it and then be dis- 
mayed at the inevitable consequences? 

Nor is it a situation to be solved by running 
away. You can’t elude the difficulties of prog- 
ress by any ostrichlike hiding of the head in 
the shifting sands. The sooner we all admit 
the times are changing—and that beyond our 
individual control—the sooner the pangs of re- 
adjustment will be over. 

[ feel tremendously sorry for the daughter of 
a woman who was talking to me the other 
day—and for the woman, too, for that matter. 
She is averse to all the new forms of feminism, 
and she has decided to ‘*‘counteract the effect 
of the modern-day ideas”’ on her growing girl 
of fourteen! Her method is to inoculate her 
daughter with all the old romantic novels she 
can find: “ Airy Fairy Lilian,’’ by the Duchess; 
‘The Arundel Motto’; the books by Rhoda 
Broughton and Rosa Nouchette Carey—the 
novels, in fact, of twenty years ago. When I 
laughed at her trying to go against the spirit 
of the age she said: ‘‘You may laugh, but we 
believed in all that romance and love making; 
and don’t you think we were happier for having 
lived in that atmosphere than are the girls of 
today with their problem plays, books and 
discussions?’’ She did not realize that the 
problem of the day seems to be how to keep 
abreast with the times. We shall always have 
loveand romance; noone need cultivate these; 
but the ideals of men and women are ever 
changing, just as the age is past when strength 
was the paramount attraction in a man and the 
frail delicate type of woman was the ideal girl. 
I cannot help wondering what kind of an exotic 
plant my friend will develop provided she can 
keep her daughter in that bygone atmosphere. 
I wonder how she will appear in 1920, among 
the practical, athletic, commonsense thinking 
girls—something like the one-hoss shay in the 
day of aéroplanes, I am afraid! 


*TANDING in line at Carnegie Hall one 
~J cold bleak day, waiting to buy a ticket, a 
gentle elderly voice behind me said: ‘* Why 
doesn’t he take off his hat?” I turned around 
to see who was addressing me. ‘‘ Why, who?”’ 
I asked. ‘The man in the box office,” said the 
lady; and then she continued with a slow 
drawl, foreign to the crisp utterance of the na- 
tive New Yorker: ‘‘The idea of a man talking 
to ladies with his hat on!’’ We had reached the 
window by that time, and, regardless of the 
fact that we were cold, wrapped in furs, and an 
icy draft was blowing through the ticket-office 
window, she said to the man who was selling 
the tickets: ‘‘You should take off your hat 
when you are waiting on ladies.” He looked 


angry enough to bite her, but he said nothing; 
and I smiled as I pictured the difference from a 
custom of yesterday, when the gallant gentle- 
men in the box offices took time to chat and 
pass the old-fashioned courtesies, and the 
blustering hurried life all about us today. 

But on the car home, the tickets safe in my 
purse, the incident assumed an abstract sig- 
nificance. Wasn’t it a mild clash between the 
old and the new? I don’t mean the gentle ma- 
tronand the stationary hat, but her resentment 
of it,and my tacit acceptance. We regret those 
sweet graces of the older generation, but along 
with them have gone a good deal of sweat fool- 
ishness and a great many sweet unreasoMpble- 
nesses to boot. And though with the new we 
must admit have come a crudeness and a rude- 
ness that we resent and deplore, after allisn’t it 
really based on a foundation of practical ¢om- 
monsense that is genuine kindness—which is 
the soul of chivalry? It was a cold day, and 
the ticket man would have run a danger of 
pneumoniaat least, which the lady of yesterday 
did not take into consideration. In this in- 
stance she was a slave to form, and in that for- 
got the spirit. Just give us time, oh, ye critics 
of the new, and we’ll polish up what seems so 
raw! We're quite ready to agree with you 
about scores of incidental defects, but we will 
not admit that we’re not onthe right track. 


HEARD a sermon the other day in which 

people received a new classification. You are 
either a tugboat or a barge. You are pulling 
and going ahead yourself; or you are simply 
waiting for something to make you move, and 
you then follow in any direction you are towed. 

Though I’m sure the minister didn’t have 
this in mind I decided that that threw light on 
a certain pitiful phenomenon, now fortunately 
dying out. In all reverence and respect I refer 
to the ‘“‘oldmaid.” Ofcourse I don’t mean the 
unmarried elderly woman, or the bachelor girl, 
or the village ‘‘auntie,” or any of those blessed 
people that the world can’t get along without! 
But the girl of yesterday, brought up lovingly 
but unthinkingly in her father’s house, given no 
opportunity to develop any God-given talent or 
ambition, gradually growing old in a routine of 
dusting, calls, church and fancy work—a rou- 
tine (and here lies the unecessary tragedy of 
it!) that is not a means to an end, but an end 
in itself. She is not to blame, and most often 
her parents were not to blame either. It must 
be laid to that strange, impersonal giant, ‘‘ the 
times.” But when we sadly refer to them as 
“the good old times” don’t let’s be blinded to 
some of the unnecessary tragedies that are 
passing away with them. The barge kind ofa 
woman, with no motive force instilled (or, to 
carry out the figure, no motor force installed!) 
in her, waiting all her days forthe Man Tug that 
is to carry her to fulfill her destiny—if she exists 
twenty years from nowit will be her own fault, 
and in spite of the thought of the age. 


JO GIRL nowadays need be without a 
LN “career.’? Don’t mistake me. In spite of 
Mr. Webster’s dictionary, to my mind a career 
resembles Bostonin being a state o’ mind rather 
than any one easily describable course. It’s just 
about that difference betweena tugandabarge. 
A tug has something init to moveit, something 
that will get it from one definite pointto an 
other, and is strong enough to pull other things 
along with it. A girl who decides to do what- 
ever she has to do, with an end in view, and de- 
cides that life isn’t worth living unless it keeps 
her moving onward—has adopted a career, 
even if it is just helping a busy mother keep 
house. A tug has been known to change its 
course, if there were a change of destination 
decided on. Well! Even so, it’s better to be 
on the way to somewhere even if you never 
reach there, than to drift idly like Micawber, 
waiting always for ‘‘something to turn up.” 

I think that is the impulse back of a great 
deal of ‘‘career-mad” femininity. We just 
haven’t learned yet that we can do the same 
thing for ourselves without the bells and the 
drums and the press notices. We’ve mistaken 
symbols for realities. Instead of censuring the 
mistaken ones why don’t we grieve over them 
as the early victims of a crusade that they 
entered ‘‘not wisely but too well’? We are 
learning from their pitiful blunders. Before 
long we shall have found that medium between 
the unhappy ‘‘old maid”’ of yesterday and the 
equally unhappy (but not more unhappy) girl 
of today who has gone to the other extreme. 

[ don’t know anything about a machine, but 
doesn’t it sometimes run quite wild when some 
special small part of itsmechanism fails? Well 
wait till we get our machinery running right. 
We were drifting barges for a good while, and 
we got tired of it. We’ve hada vision of some- 
thing moving swiftly somewhere, and it has 
gripped us. We are on the way to somewhere, 
and our vision keeps us going—and we ask you 
for faith in its ultimate rightness, and for 
patient sympathy when we make false starts 
in our search for our true destination ! 


Ci Go 
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Your ten 
fingers and 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


make about 
the best 

combination 

in the care 


of the hair. 











They clean and loosen 
yourscalp. They quicken 
its Circulation. 


They bring “‘Packer’s”’ 
cleansing and invigorat- 
ing lather to the hair roots. 














Try a shampoo with 
“‘Packer’s!’? The refreshing 
and tonic effect that follows 
at once willdelight you. And 
you will find that Packer’s 





Tar Soap is of the greatest aid 









in improving scalp conditions 
and the health, lustre and 
beauty of the hair. 


(Pure as the Pines) 













To help you get the full benefit 
from Packer’s Tar Soap, we have 
printed an indexed manual on 
the proper care of the hair and 
scalp. Sent postpaid onrequest. 

Send10c forsample of Packer’s 
Tar Soap. State whether you 
wish cake or liquid. 








THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87G, 81Fulton St., New York 
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O educate your 
children, sup- 
port a family, pay 
off a mortgage, buy a 
home, or dress better? 
Then do as thousands 
of others are doing. Make 
money selling World’s Star 
Hosiery and Klean-Knit 
nderwear inyourhometown. 
No previous experience is nec- 
essary. We show you how to make 
money in an easy, congenial and 
profitable way. Two lady agents 
began in their home town in Cal- 
ifornia and each made over 


$3,000 FIRST YEAR 


We sell direct from the mill tothe 
home, thereby giving better value 
for the money. Our lines formen, women 
and children are famous the world over. 
We have in 18 years grown to be the larg- 
est concern in the world manufacturing and 
selling knit goods direct to the consumer. 

Agents wanted in every town. It is a 
permanent, pleasant and profitable business. Write 
today for our free catalog, We protect agents in 
territory and make prompt delivery, 





BAY CITY, MICH. 
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only 25c with list of Baby’s First Needs. 


to 14 years. 
Money and Worry. Complete satisfaction 
anteed. Send today. 





Baby Outfits and Patterns 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, full il- 
lustrated directions for making, materials to use, 


Will also send Free in plain envelope my beau- 
tiful catalog of 62 pages of garments from Birth 
Send now and save yourself Time, 


guar- 


MRS, ELLA JAMES, 100 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Style Boo 
Saves 
American 
omen 
Overa 
Million 
Dollars 


a Year 











$15.00 Value for Back 
$7.50 Tag 


Silk Dress. catenee Black, Navy 
or Green. izes; Bust 32-44. 
Skirt Length: 39-41, 3-inc Every 


3-inch hem 














PHILIPSBORN’S FREE 








This 
Money- 





pcr _CHIC. 


















































You Owe Yourself the Dollars 
This Book Will Save You 


ew PHILIPSBORN Style 
and Shopping Guide—Just Issued 


Never were styles so lovely, never were styles so new, so alluring and captivating 
as they are for Fall and Winter. They are splendidly pictured and accurately described in the magnificent 
color-illustrated Style and Shopping Guide from PHILIPSBORN’S—YOURS FREE, POSTPAID, FOR A POSTAL. 

Never were prices so low, never were you offered such absolutely wonderful 


bargains as NOW, in this big, beautiful Style Book. It costs us many thousands of dollars to 
. ? . ’ ~ . . - . ~ 

present our friends with this Queen of Style Books —it’s yours just for the mere asking. Your name and address on a 

postal card brings this beautiful book FREE, by return mail. Write for it this very minute. 


Save Money Shop by Mail 
On Your New Fall Outfit | On our “Money-Back” Plan 


Thanks to the PHILIPSBORN Style Book, you Twenty-four years ago PHILIPSBORN 


may have the supreme satisfaction of being better dressed adopted his famous ‘‘Money-Back”’ plan. The ‘‘Money- 


—— 
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than ever, at a very much lower cost. Our catalog offers Back” Guarantee Tag, shown here, goes on every garment. 
Ladies Coats $3.75 to $29.98 Waists 49c to 6.98 Goods are sent on approval, and can be returned at 
Fur Sets 2.98 to 45.98 Skirts 1.98 to 6.98 PHILIPSBORN'S expense and money refunded instantly, 
omerete Nee Se Se veel’ ges —" 3.45 | if for any reason you are not thoroughly satisfied. This 
Hate 46c to 14.98 Paticasts 89c to 4.98 liberal policy has endeared the House of PHILIPSBORN to 


Dresses 1.98 to 24.98 Girls’ and Children’s Coats 1.49 to 8.98 millions of women. You, too, will enjoy doing business with 
Equal Values in Boys’ Clothing, Ladies’ Shoes, Girls’ and Children's this wonderful institution whose highest ideals are to give 
Dresses, Maternity and Sanitary Articles, Corsets, Muslins, Aprons, each customer better styles, greater values, more complete 
satisfaction than can be secured anywhere else. 


A Startling Innovation 


—NEW BARGAIN ANNEX! 


In addition to all the merchandise carried in our regular departments, 
we have established a new BARGAIN ANNEX, which affords double economy in 
dependable, guaranteed goods. Here are positively sensational savings for 
shoppers who want every penny to count to the utmost limit. Just remember, 
too, that our **Money-Back”” Guarantee applies to everything in this department. 


We Prepay All Delivery Charges 


Every order large or small —far or near is sent to your very 
door with every penny of postage or expressage prepaid by us. 


Send a Postal for FREE BOOK 


You really cannot afford to be without this Queen of Style 
Books, with its truly wonderful bargains. 

Just think what it means to you in real money saved and in style-satisfaction. 
Simply send your name and address, and the Shopping Guide of a Million 
Women will reach you FREE by return mail. 





Gloves, Hair Goods, Scarfs, Veils, Dolls, etc., et 
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erdine Cloth with 
Russian Tunic, silk 


$25 Value for $15 
° paste prea Gone 
XA161 Russian Tunic Taffeta Goes on uit of stylish Gab- 


Y Jal Outer IPS 15 ij hohears 


Sizes: | Bust 32-44. Dep't 51 N.W.Corner HICA O ise” Colores bac, 
Price Prepaid $7.50. Garment Ba4Zcbae en's aloe ot. 1-0) as Fo a ee to 44. Prepaid $15. 
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“Not a crack 











nor pinhole 
— init!” 


Can you say that of your 
shades—after they have been up 
several years? Goto your win- 
dows now and examine them. 


See if they are specked with 
tiny holes; if they are criss- 
crossed with a multitude of lit- 








+ tle, ragged cracks; if they sag 
and bag and wrinkle. 

Such shades as these, no mat- 

ter how low-priced, are the most 

f= expensive youcan buy, for noth- 

4 ing does more to mar the ap- 

b= pearance of your windows. In 





The Unfilled Grade of 


renlin 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades 


you will find this great fault of the 
ordinary shade overcome. 


| It is made of a different material— 
a closely woven cloth without that 
filling of chalk which in the ordinary 
shade so soon cracks and falls out in 
unsightly streaks and pinholes. Sun 
won’t fade this material, or water 
spot it. It is supple—not stiff, yet 
always hangs straight and smooth. It 
wears twice as long as the ordinary 
shade and is, therefore, in the end 
the cheapest you can buy. 
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Made in many rich, lustreless tones 
and in Brenlin Duplex—light on one 
side, dark on the other. Ask particu- 
larly to see the popular new Van 


Dyke Brown. 


If you want the utmost in shade 
| 1 +beauty and economy, go to your 
 Brenlin dealer today, ask for this 
famous UNFILLED Grade — and 
get it. It is perforated with this 
mark—BRENLIN—along the edge 
of every yard. Look closely for it 
= when you buy and when your shades 
are hung. 


: Write for the 
Brenlin Book today 


It shows ac- { 
tual samples of | 
Brenlin UN- 
ELEY ED | 
Shades in all 
colors, and 
gives many 
helpful sugges- 
tions for artistic 
window treat- 
ment. With it 
we will send 
} you the name 
i of the Brenlin dealer nearest you. 
Write today. CuHas. W. BRENEMAN 
i & Co., 2019 Reading Road, Cincin- 
f nati, Ohio. 





So 
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Window 
Shades 


of 


, Prenlin 





J 


For sale by dealers everywhere 





For windows of less importance there 
are two lower-priced grades of Bren- 
lin — Brenlin Filled and Brenlin 
Machine-Made. They will be found 
by far the best window shade values 
at their prices. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1914 











‘The 


New Pickles 





and 


Chowchows 
By Marion Harris Neil 


AUTHOR OF “* 


B henry are few households in 
which pickles are not appreci- 
ated with cold or stewed meats, and, 
considering how simply and cheaply 
they can be prepared at home, it is 
a pity more housewives do not make 
their own, thus insuring that purity 
and wholesomeness which are not 
always found in low-priced, store 
pickles. 

In preparing pickles avoid the use 
of metal vessels, because pickles 
kept in them for any length of time 
will become poisonous. Always use 
the best vinegar and spices. When 
it is necessary to boil vinegar do so 
in a porcelain-lined kettle and boil it 
once sharply. It will lose flavor if 
boiled for any length of time. Keep 
pickles in glass vessels, stoneware 
jars or unglazed earthenware. The 
glaze which is used inside of glazed 
earthenware vessels usually con- 
tains lead, which will be dissolved 
by the vinegar. 

A few pieces of horseradish placed 
among pickles will prevent the 
gathering of scum on the top of the 
vinegar. Grape leaves are also ex- 
cellent to spread over the pickles 
before closing the jars. In putting up 
pickles in brine always weight them down 
with heavy stones, to keep them covered with 
the brine. Cover with a clean cloth, which 
must be removed and washed every second day. 
A tiny piece of alum may be added to crisp the 
pickles, but it should be very small in pro- 
portion to the quantity or it will give a 
disagreeable flavor. 


Green Tomato Chowchow 


One peck of green tomatoes, three small 

cabbages, six large onions, six chopped green 
peppers, half a cupful of salt, three cupfuls of 
brown sugar, half a cupful of grated horse- 
radish, two tablespoonfuls of black pepper, one 
teaspoonful of celery seeds and some good 
apple vinegar. 

Chop the tomatoes, ¢ cabbages, onions and 
peppers and mix them with the salt. Allow to 
stand for six hours, then turn into a bag and 
drain overnight. Put the mixture into jars. 
Take sufficient vinegar to cover and bring to 
boiling point, then add the sugar, horseradish, 
pepper and celery seeds. Boil for two minutes, 
then pour over the vegetables and let stand for 
three days. Turn out and reheat six times. 
Seal while hot. 


Philadelphia Pickle 

Six red peppers, six green peppers, three 
heads of celery, two pints of chopped onions, 
one small cabbage, half a peck of green toma- 
toes, half a peck of ripe tomatoes, one cupful 
of salt, three quarts of vinegar, two cupfuls of 
brown sugar, one tablespoonful of mustard 
seeds, one tablespoonful of celery seeds, one 
tablespoonful of black pepper, one teaspoonful 
of powdered cloves, one teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon and half a cupful of grated 
horseradish. 

Chop the tomatoes, cabbage, onions, pep- 
pers and celery and mix them with the salt. 
Let stand overnight, drain well and add the 
spices, vinegar, sugar and horseradish. Turn 
into a large kettle and boil for ten minutes. 
Seal in glass jars. 

Little Cucumber Pickles : 

Pour boiling water over some cucumbers, let 
stand until cool, then wash them. Put them 
into a large jar and pour over them a brine 
made with one pint of salt to each gallon of 
boiling water. There must be enough brine to 
cover the cucumbers completely. Let stand 
overnight, then heat the brine and put it over 
the cucumbers. 

Repeat this process for three mornings and 
drain the pickles on the fourth morning. Add 
two pints of water to one gallon of vinegar with 
one pound of sugar and one tablespoonful of 
mixed spices. Mix with the pickles and store 
in a large stone jar with a plate and a paper 
on the top. 


Olive-Oil Pickles 


Wash, scald and slice one hundred small 
cucumbers; peel and slice three pints of silver- 
skinned onions, and seed and slice two green 
bell peppers. Sprinkle them with salt in layers 
and let stand for twenty-four hours. Drain 
and cover with cider vinegar and let stand for 
six hours. Mix four tablespoonfuls of mustard 
with four tablespoonfuls of mustard seeds, one 
tablespoonful of celery seeds, one teaspoonful 
of black pepper and three-quarters of a tea- 
spoonful of pulverized alum. Mix this 
thoroughly with the drained cucumbers and 
onions, then add two cupfuls of olive oil and 
four cupfuls of cider vinegar. 

These pickles will be ready for use in forty- 
eight hours, and they will keep in glass jars 
without sealing. 


Green Tomato and Apple Chutney 

Peel, core and quarter twelve large, sharp, 
baking apples. Cut four pounds of green to- 
matoes in slices. Boil both together, with 
three-quarters of a pound of sultana raisins 
and one pint and a half of vinegar, in an enam- 
eled pan until reduced to a pulp, then rub 
through a fine sieve, chopping all that refuses 
to pass the mesh and adding it to the rest. 

Put one cupful and a half of sugar into the 
pan with a second pint and a half of vine- 
gar; boil until thick; stir the fruit pulp with 
a wooden spoon; add one tablespoonful and a 
half of dry mustard, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered ginger and 
half a cupful of finely shredded onion. Boil 
slowly for fifteen minutes. 





CANNING, PRESERVING AND PICKLING,” ETC. 


Pickled Onions 

Take any number of small onions 
and cover them with hot water. 
Let stand until cool enough to 
handle comfortably, then peel them 
and cover them with a brine made 
strong enough to float a fresh egg. 
Allow to stand for twenty-four 
hours, then pour off the brine and 
let drain for another twenty- -four 
hours. Place the onions in jars, 
adding now and then a few pieces of 
ginger root and small black peppers. 

Cover with good vinegar and set 
aside for two weeks, when they are 
ready for use. 
Red-Cabbaze Pickle 


Wash two red cabbages, two large 
cauliflowers, half a peck of kidney 
beans and thirty-six cloves of garlic. 
Boil and drain them on a sieve, 
then separate them leaf by leaf, and 
salt them. Let them dry in the sun 
until as dry as corks. Now prepare 
the pickle: Boil together one gallon 
of vinegar, two pints of water, half 
a cupful of salt and one ounce of 
pepper and let stand until cold. Cut 
four ounces of ginger in pieces and 
sprinkle it with salt. Let it stand 
for one week. Wash, dry and bruise a quarter 
of a pound of mustard seeds. Put a layer of 
the cabbage in a jar, then a layer of cauliflower 
and beans, and sprinkle between the layers the 
bruised mustard seeds, some whole mustard 
seeds, garlic, black pepper, allspice, ginger and 
one ounce of turmeric powder. Pour in the 
pickle and seal. 

This pickle will be ready for use in three 
months. 


Cold-Process Cucumber Pickles 


Add three-quarters of a cupful of salt to one 
gallon of strong cider vinegar, with one cupful 
of mustard and two cupfuls of white sugar. 
Stir well until dissolved. Wash the cucum- 
bers, then cover them with boiling water and 
let stand overnight. In the morning drain 
them out and wipe each one with a dry cloth 
and put them into the prepared vinegar. Cover 
with horseradish leaves and tie a clean cloth 
over the top. 

These pickles will keep for one year. 


Pickled Corn 


Five pints of sweet corn cut from the cob, 
five pints of finely chopped cabbage, five seeded 
and chopped peppers, four pints of vinegar, 
one pound and a half of sugar, two tablespoon- 
fuls of salt and a quarter of a pound of mustard. 

Mix all these ingredients together and cook 
in a granite pan until the corn is tender. Seal 
in glass jars. 

Dill Pickles 

The true dill pickle is never made with vine- 
gar, but derives its acid from the fermentation 
which takes place two or three weeks after the 
pickle is packed into jars or casks. 

Select medium-sized cucumbers, from five to 
six inches long; leave ona bit of the stem. Wash 
in plenty of cold water, then wipe dry with a 
cloth and make a brine. Allow one cupful of 
salt to nine cupfuls of water. Arrange alter- 
nate layers of grape leaves and dill until the re- 
quired quantity has been prepared; put the 
cucumbers with this. Make the brine with hot 
water, and after it has cooled pour it over the 
leaves and the cucumbers. After three days 
pour off, reheat, cool and pour over again. A 
plate should be laid over the top of the pickles 
to keep them down. After they ferment the 
vessel should be covered as tightly as possible. 
To keep the brine well a cloth should be laid 
over the top and washed frequently. 


A Delicious Chowchow 


Two quarts of tiny onions, one quart of large 
cucumbers, one quart of small cucumbers, one 
gallon of malt vinegar, four cauliflowers, six 
green peppers, one quart of green tomatoes, 
one pound of mustard, one pound of brown 
sugar, one ounce of turmeric powder, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour and half a cupful of 
grated horseradish. 

Prepare all the vegetables and cut them into 
small, neat pieces. Place them in a brine over- 
night, then drain them. Steam the cauliflowers 
until they are tender. Pour the vinegar into 
a large granite pan and place it on the fire to 
heat. Mix all the dry ingredients to a smooth 
paste with a little extra vinegar. Pour the 
mixture into the hot vinegar and stir until 
slightly thickened; add the vegetables and let 
simmer until tender. Seal in glass jars. 
En&lish Chowchow 

Two white cabbages, thirty cucumbers, 
three cauliflowers, half a pound of salt, a 
quarter of a peck of small white onions, vinegar 
and water. Chop the cabbages; cut the cucum 
bers into slices and break the cauliflowers 
into neat flowerets. Mix these vegetables with 
the onions and pack in a large jar in layers 
with the salt overnight. In the morning drain 
off the brine and soak in vinegar and water, half 
and half, for two days. Strain again and pack 
ina large jar. 

Put six quarts of cider vinegar in a large 
granite pan; add six cupfuls of sugar, one 
ounce of celery seeds, one tablespoonful of 
curry powder, two cupfuls of grated horse- 
radish, a quarter of a cupful each of turmeric 
powder, pepper and powdered cinnamon and 
half a pint of white mustard seeds. Bring to 
the scalding point and pour over the mixed 
vegetables. Repeat this two mornings in suc- 
cession. When cold add one cuptul of mustard 
mixed with two cupfuls of olive oil. Keep ina 
stone jar. 














es, 
this is EDEN CLOTH’ 


“| always start my Fall and 
Winter sewing with Eden 


Cloth. It makes the prettiest 
tailored shirt waists, house gowns, 
kimonos and petticoats. For the: 
children’s garments it gives just 
the right warmth and is very 
serviceable. It is ideal for night 
gowns and pajamas. Men like 
it for shirts.” 


EDEN 


REG. U.S. BAT. OFF. 


CLOTH 


The perfect woven 
wash. flannel 
Fast Colors 15c. a Yard 


The beautiful wool finish and pretty 
patterns of Eden Cloth give it the appeaz- 
ance of expensive fabrics. The price is 
only 15c. a yard and it comes in attrac- 
tive stripes and plain shades, 28 in. wide. 
Eden Cloth does not shrink or scratch 
like wool. Ask your dealer to show you 
the genuine Eden Cloth. Look for 
“Eden” on the selvage. 


Every yard stamped “EDEN” 
on the selvage. 


SABE OF EDEN CLOTH isalso made up into 
EDEN garments—sold by retailers. Identify 
neg vo parore. | by this label. 


For sale by leading dry goods dealers 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us (mentioning his name) we will send 
you, free, a large variety of samples. 


SMITH, HOGG & CO. 


P.O.BOX 280 NEW YORK CITY 

















PILLOW GIVEN | 


With Our 30c Embroidery Set ° 
(You Get Actual 60c Value) | 


A No. 5003—Size 17x22Inches =) 


Pure Linen Crash Pillow Top and aN 





99 exclaim the ladies who see this 
“‘Gorg eous! beautiful De Luxe Art Pillow 
tinted in et its full rich colors for embroidering in 
shades of yellow, brown and green. We actually lose 
money on this fe arless offer, but we find it the quickest 
way to introduce Richardson's Pure Silk Floss to 
women everywhere. All we ask is 30c in stamps to pay 
for postage and exact materials necessary to start 
you embroidering this gift pillow. You receive 
1 Pillow Top and Back, Pure Linen Crash, worth 30c 
6 Skeins of Richardson’s Pure Silk Floss with 
Diagram Embroidery Lesson, all worth. . 30c 
1 De Luxe Premium Art Book picturing 500 ex- 
quisite embroidery patterns given for tags 
saved from Richardson's Floss . . . . Free 


TOTAL . . 60c 
All sent postpaid on approval for 30c and your deal- 
er’s name. Money refunded if you are not delighted. 


Richardson’s £:3's;, Pure Silk Floss 


is the favorite with millions because of its rich, Oriental lus- 
tre, ease in working and gorgeous colors that do not run. 

WRITE TODAY enclosing 30c in stamps and this entire 
pillow outfit will come to you by return mail postpaid. 
Address without fail— 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 201-6 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Makers also of Richardson's Grand Prize Spool Silk. 
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INVITATION: 


Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. Each addi- 








PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 


-25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
prepaid. Send for free samples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1 
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Convince Yourself 


T'S very appearance tells a story of purity. It is creamy white and just stiff enough to round 
up nicely on the spoon. 


Then see if it has an odor. You will find none but a delicate aroma, indicative of its 
purity. Crisco remains the same in hot weather without refrigeration. 


Next taste it. You will find a neutral taste; that is, practically zo flavor—not greasy or 
‘‘lardy.’’ It resembles cold, unsalted butter. 


Then ¢ry it. First fry potatoes, and note the wholesome potato flavor. You may never 
have known the Zotazo flavor before because the taste of the fat you have been using has pre- 
dominated. Crisco allows the true flavor of the food to assert itself. 


Next make some biscuits. See how light they are. Break one open and you will be 
delighted with its appetizing odor. This is a severe test for a shortening. 


Next make a white cake and learn how delicate and rich your cake will be without 
butter and with few eggs. Below is an excellent and very economical recipe taken from 
the Crisco cook book. 


Please convince yourself about Crisco. If you will 47z0@ Crisco you will be a Crisco 
enthusiast. The attractive book described below will help you # know Crisco. 


Hurry Up Cake 
3/4, cupful sugar VY teaspoonful lemon extract 
114 cupfuls flour 2 whites of eggs 
4 tablespoonfuls Crisco VY, teaspoonful salt 
l% teaspoonful almond extract Milk 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


(Level measurements) 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar into bowl. Put whites of eggs into measuring cup, 
add Crisco, and fill cup with milk. Add to dry mixture with extracts and beat vigorously six 
minutes. Pour into small Criscced and floured cake tin and bake in moderate oven forty-five 


. . “et ~ . 615 Tat3D 
minutes. Cake may be frosted if liked. Sufficient for one small cake. NT dReciy 


ie es and al a i 
of Dinners'hy » alenday 


farion Harris Neil 
Beautiful cloth-bound book of newrecipes anda “Calendar of Dinners” Je 
for five 2-cent stamps! 


This handsorae book by Marion Harris Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. Also 
contains a ‘Calendar of Dinners’—a dinner menu for every day in the year. The 
Calendar tells wAat; the recipes tell Aow. Book also contains cookery hints and the 
interesting story of Crisco’sdevelopment. Boundin blueand gold cloth. Regular price 
twenty-five cents. To those answering this advertisement, however, it will be sent for 
jive two-cent stamps. Address Dept. D-9, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 





























































PG | 
THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI. 
2 ar = 0 






This laundress 


takes pride 
m every piece 


Not one is slighted. Not 
one could be cleaner or 
sweeter. From begin- 
ning to end the work is 
free from the drawbacks 
of washing by hand be- 
cause this laundress is a 
soap—P. ANNG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap. 


P. AnD G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap washes the last 
piece as faultlessly as the 
first because it never tires. 
It washes clothes clean 
without rubbing. 


P. ANDG.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap always has time 
to do the biggest washing 
because it loses no time in 
boiling. It washes clothes 
clean without the help of 
the washboiler. 


P.AnDG.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap works the same 
way every week, every 
place, because the water 
has nothing to do with it. 
It does as well in hard 
water as in soft, and works 
best when the water is cold 
or lukewarm. 


Likewise in housework, 
P. AnD G,—The White Naph- 
tha Soap is as good as a 
well-trained servant and, 
better still, it is tireless. 






———* ‘The White) (e-em 


Es. Naphtha Soap }y iS Be P= 


in the sf re APHTNA s 

















Where the Home and the 





School Really Meet 


By Wallace E. Sherlock 


FY E years ago when the people of Keokuk 

County, Iowa, elected a beardless, red- 
haired boy as county superintendent of ‘schools 
the wiseheads said a great mistake had been 
made. They were sure the county schools 
would deteriorate because the superintendent 
was so young. Harry S. McVicker was indeed 
very young when he became county superin- 
tendent of schools, and he is still very boyish in 
appearance. In fact ten years before the voters 
expressed their confidence in him he was wear- 
ing knickerbockers and attending the Junior 
Young People’s Soci- 


parents see to it that the children do not en- 
gage in work that prevents them taking any 
relaxation. 

“Tt is impossible to name all the work that 
may be fitted to the boys and girls. Sewing of 
various kinds, baking, etc., should all be given 
proper credit. School or community fairs or 
exhibitions should be held, at which the prod- 
ucts of the boys’ and girls’ work should be 
shown. Next year by taking the products of 
the garden and cornfield, pantry and needle- 
work, and planning for them early in the year, 

we hope to have some 





ety of his mother’s 
church. But his 
youth was no draw- 
back when it came to 
doing big things for 
the pupils in the rural 
schools. 

In due time he was 
graduated from the 
village school and had 
saved enough money 
to pay for himself 
through college. He ; ; 
returned to Keokuk tend 
County still a mere eee 
boy, and for a few 
terms taught school 


3 pupil im Schoo! Districa No. + 


conduct at schoot carmed five hundred 


for thr same. 
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interesting and help- 
ful school fairs. In 
that way the boysand 
girls will learn from 
each other, and the 
best will be the model 
for us all.’ 

Following is a list 
of work for children 
and the credits given 
for thesame as finally 
decided upon by Mr. 
McVicker and now 
used in the schools 
of Keokuk County. 
He says the list is in- 
complete, but as new 


he eh Township, 


a Laches— — 








in the country. 

He had taught but 
a very short time 
when he discovered that the average pupil in 
the country as well as in the small town did not 
have enough real hard work todo. Those who 
did have tasks usually looked upon them as 
drudgeries. He found that the parents did not 
attempt to impress upon the minds of their 
children the nobleness of work. If any plans 
for the future were made for the child by his 
parents it was with the thought of preparing 
him for a position in which he would not be 
forced to do as much labor as the farmer has to 
do. The thought of devoting any time to do- 
mestic science and manual training, in the rural 
and small town schools, had never entered the 
minds of the parents. Even if the parents had 
been interested in these branches the schools 
were not provided with the necessary equip- 
ment. Inthe larger towns of the county, where 
domestic science and manual training were at- 
tempted, the equipment was inadequate and 
the workshops too small to be of any material 
benefit to the pupil. 


B+ IN assuming the duties of superintendent 
Mr. grt icker began to devise ways by 
which the parents would take an interest in 
seeing aa their children had enough work 
todo and by which the pupils would look upon 
the work as an essential and not a drudgery. 

One of the first utterances the youthful super- 
intendent made on this subject was: ‘‘ Schools 
were instituted to train our children for good 
citizenship. To accomplish this the school 
should help the boys and girls grow to be men 
and women who are willing to work and con- 
tribute their share toward feeding, sheltering 
and clothing mankind. Too many boys and 
girls grow to be shiftless men and women be- 
cause the school and parents have not done a 
little team work in training the child in the 
way he should go. The problem can only be 
solved by codperation between the schoolroom 
and the home.” 

It took Harry McVicker a very short time 
to solve the problem. He discovered that it is 
necessary to recognize the father and mother 
as a part of the teaching force of the schools. 
What good would it do the child to be taught 
hygiene if the parents did not see to it that he 
bathed regularly, brushed his teeth daily and 
slept with his windows open? A course in do- 
mestic science might be taught the girl in the 
school, but how much would she profit by it if 
the mother did not give her actual practice in 
making real bread, setting the table, washing 
the dishes and scrubbing the floor? The farm 
boy might be given a short course in the theory 
of agriculture, but would it be of any lasting 
benefit if the father did not put him into the 
practical work of the farm? 


* mother and father are to be recog- 
nized,’’ said Superintendent McVicker, in 
opening the campaign, ‘‘as a part of the teach- 
ing force of the school. They are to do their 
teaching at home, but are to be interested in 
the child’s work at school. The school-teacher 
is to do the teaching at school, but is put in the 
position of one who cares about the habits and 
tastes of the child while he is at home. This, 
you see, is a plan of coéperation between the 
home and theschool: an attempt to bring them 
closer together, working in harmony for the 
welfare of the boys and girls. 

“Every home has the equipment for indus- 
trial work and has some one who knows how to 
use it with more or less skill. Thus the home is 
fitted to give the real practic al work in agricul- 
ture and home economics, while the school can 
give something of the theoretical part and try 
to correlate the home work with the every-day 
work of the school. 

“The tasks required of the children must not 
be too arduous and must be adapted to the age 
and strength of the children. The parents must 
be the judge of this, but the children must have 
real tasks. They should not be tasks that put 
extra work on the parents except in the matter 
of observation and instruction at the begin- 
ning. They should call for the care of animals, 
regular routine housework (boys as well as 
girls can do this), garden work and the chil- 
dren’s own health. 

“T believe that if parents and teachers will 
coéperate in this work it will give the boys and 
girls an added interest in home and farm work, 
besides giving them habits of industry and 
helpfulness that will be of value to them in fu- 
ture years. Every child should havea time for 
real play; therefore it is suggested that the 


This is Given for Home Work 


work is brought to 
the attention of the 
teacher credit will be 
given for the same on the basis of one credit 
for each ten minutes’ work: 


WORK 
Building fire in the morning . 
Milking a cow . — 
Cleaning out the bam . 
Turning cream iatahoa 
Currying a horse 
Gathering eggs. 
Feeding and water ing. chic kens. 
Feeding the hogs ee : 
Feeding and haying a te am 
Feeding two cows - 
Churning butter. . 
Making butter after it is c hurned 
Blackinga stove. . 
Making and baking bre ad- 
Getting an entire meal 
Setting the table only : 
W: ashing and wiping dishes 
Wiping the dishes ; 
Sweeping one room 
Dusting furniture, 
Scrubbing the floor 
Making a bed . 


CREDITS 


- 
SRNR AOANACNNNRBNN Ret te 


rugs, etc., one room . 


Washing and ironing own x hool clothes . . 20 
Bathing . . : . 6 
Practicing music le sson (30 minutes) 6 
Clean hands, face and nails at school (the 


teacher to judge). . : 1 to 4 
Splitting and carrying in day's supply of wood 
Carrying in coal (two scuttles) . ts 
Brushing teeth 
Retiring before nine o'c ‘clock . 

Sleeping with window open 

Washing and dryi ing cream separator 
Pumping and carrying in water (two bucket 
Driving up cows and horses . ma : 
Cleaning a lamp . 

Making and baking a pie ora a cake : 


ee se ee 


Such work as mowing the lawn, helping 
with the washing, working in the garden, etc., 
should receive credit. Study at home should 
also receive credit. Perhaps the best method 
of getting at this is to make a general rule that 
all work of this kind shall be credited on the 
basis of one credit foreach ten minutes’ work. 

A pupil who is absent from school and who 
cannot present an excuse from his parent loses 
10 credits. An unexcused tardiness counts off 5 
points. For agradein deportment of less than 
75 per cent. 10 points will be taken off. 

On Monday of each week pupils file with the 
teacher an itemized list of the work done with 
credits for the week before. This list must be 
signed by parent or guardian, but is made out 
by the pupil. The following form is used: 


RALPH SMITH 


WorRK AND CREDITS FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1913 


For feeding and watering chickens 5 
For gathering eggs . te acrlbll 7 
For wiping dishes 15 
For sweeping three floors 3 
For washing teeth 6 
For splitting kindlings y 7 
For retiring before nine o« lock 5 
For sleeping with window open 6 

Total ee i fe te, 54 

(Signed) Mrs. CHARLES SMITH, 


aN THE close of each school month the 
teacher enters on the pupil’s report card, 
under the head of ‘‘Home Work,” the number 
of credits earned by the pupil for the previous 
month. At the same time the teacher sends to 
the county superintendent’s office a report of 
the number of credits earned by each pupil. 

Fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils have 
added to their final grades for the year one per 
cent. for each 100 credits they have earned. 
Eighth-grade pupils received one per cent. for 
each 200 credits earned. These percentages are 
added to their lowest grade of the county 
eighth-grade examination. The total per cent- 
age that may be added, however, is limited to 
50 per cent. for the year. 

As soon as a pupil earns 500 credits he re- 
ceives a nicely engraved certificate from the 
county superintendent. When he earns a total 
of 5000 credits he receives a larger and nicer 
certificate. Pupils who continue to earn credits 
for the entire school year are enrolled as mem- 
bers of “The Keokuk County Home and 
School Workers’ Club.’’ 

No pupil is obliged to enroll for credit for 
home work. All are asked to join but no one is 
compelled to do so. 

Last autumn the enrollments for home work 
exceeded the expectations of the teachers. The 
parents are reporting that children are not only 
willing, but are also eager to do the different 
tasks about the farm and home. 
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The Odorless 
Dress Shield 


Omo Shields appeal to the 
woman who values complete 
refinement in every detail of 
dress. They are durable as 
well as dainty and there is a 
style particularly suitable for 
every costume. 


Omo Shields are odorless, light, cool 
and hygienic. Double-covered. 


Washable. 
Every Pair is Guaranteed 


Write to-day for handsome free Booklet, 
showing all styles of shields. Send 25c. 
and dealer's name for sample pair Omo 


Shields, size 3. 





















































51 Walnut 
St. 
Middletown 


Conn. 
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Protect Not Only 
Baby’s Clothes but 
Baby’s Comfort. 











=, 8 Pants for Infants 


are light, cool and hysienic, a comfort to 
Baby's tender skin — not harsh and stiff like 
ordinary kinds. Guaranteed absolutely mois- 
ture proof. Plain or lace-trimm 





, 25c. to 
$1.00. Omo Bibs, Omo Crib Sheets—write 
for dainty Booklet. 

THE OMO MFG. CO. 
=» 51 Walnut St. Middletown, Conn. 
































A Family of Happy Feet. 


Young son doesn’t have a monopoly of com- 
fort with his soft, flexible-soled Ped-Speed 
Shoes. 

Father or brother can havea pair just like 
them, for outing, tennis, c amping, even for 
business. Easy and comfortable as an old 
slipper, but good-looking in chrome-tanned 
brown mocha calf or white buck. 

Mother, too, for work or play. Ped-Speed 
Shoes are great for indoors—noiseless, can’t 
mar polished floors. 

Ped-Speed shoes are easy from the moment 
you put them on—no breaking in. 








Shoes for a 


are made in sizes and 
widths for all ages. Soles 
are specially soft- tanned 
leather, 300% lighter and 
more flexible than rubber 
and longer wearing. Do 
not tire, heat or ‘‘draw’’ 
the feet. Full counter 
support for heels. 
Illustration shows best 
proof of flexibility. 

Ask your dealer for Ped- 
Speed Shoes or write to- 
day forcatalog prices and 
blanks forordering direct. 


L Olympic Footwear Co., 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 





























hm SHORT-STORY WRITING 

( Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

\ 250-page catalogue Sree. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mags. 





Dr. Esenwein 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
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HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information on any 

subject by mail. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 


fe 








It’s Easy to Keep Your 
Furniture, Woodwork 
and Floors Beautiful 
and Clean 


Just a little LIQUID VENEER 
quickly removes all dust, dirt 
and scratches from Furniture and 
Woodwork; that unsightly “‘blue 
look’? from Pianos and other 
choice polished articles; stains, 
dust and grime from Hardwood 
Floors, Linoleums and Oilcloth. 
It restores beauty and brightness 
to surfaces dull with age. Works 
equally well on mahogany, oak, 
mission, white-enamel, gilt or 
lacquer. 


UW 
VO 


used once or twice a week when 
dusting, gives a pleasing air of 
newness, beauty and cheerfulness 
throughout the home. 





Cleanly and Easy to Use 


Never sticky or greasy—never 
stains—leaves no drying to wait 
for. Merely dampen a dust cloth 
with it and go over your furni- 
ture, piano and woodwork as 
when dusting. For floors, use it 
on the L-V Floor Polisher. It 
leaves everything absolutely 
clean, sanitary and just like new. 


You can buy LIQUID VENEER 
at any good grocery, drug, furni- 
ture or hardware store in 25c, 50c 
and $1 bottles. 


Insist on getting the yellow package with 
this name: WOW. It’s a guarantee you 
are getting the original, dependable and 
16-years-satisfactory polish. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Liquid Veneer Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: Bridgeburg, Ont. 


The new, sani- 
tary L-V Floor 
Polisher saves 
the back-break- 
ing strain; goes 
under any piece 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 
Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do address 
Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s 
Clothes” is an illustrated booklet which is sure 
to be useful, or if you want advice about 
selecting clothes for boys and girls write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LaptEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 


Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


HowCan I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 
THE EpiTors oF THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 


THE HoME Party EDITOR 
THE LAbDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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No. 55138 Macbeth-Evans Fixture with 
Decora Bowl. ‘It shows beautiful 
surroundings and decorations to 
the best advantage’ 


What good light 


does for the home 


It makes evening hours, 
when the family are together, 
the best hours of the day. 

It makes seeing easy; safe- 
guards young eyes and 
preserves old ones. 

It shows beautiful sur- 
roundings and decorations to 
the best advantage. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting Equipment 


(with Alba and Decora Glassware) 





works wonders with light. 
It converts eye-irritating light 
from modern illuminants into 
a beautiful soft effulgence and 
gives you much more of it— 
the best light for decorations, 
eyes and health. 


How to get Good Light. If you are 
interested in better light send for one or 
more of the following Articles on Good 
Lighting together with Portfolio of In- 
dividual Suggestions for your needs. 


1-Homes 4-Stores 5-Offices 
6-Clubs 7-Hotels 9-Theatres 
10-Hospitals 11-Churches 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Mi Dallas, San Francisco 
Reg U S Pat Off Toronto 






























School Entertainments 
Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 
THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


_ Practical suggestions for social affairs, 

Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 

methods for city or country will be made cheer- 

fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 

THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpITors 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ “Affairs ” 


The problems of the average modern girl— 
the choice of her man friends—how to meet 
the ‘‘little familiarities,’’ her responsibilities 
as a sister or daughter—will all be confiden- 
tially and sympathetically answered by Mrs. 
Parks, who is a mother of girls herself, and is 
therefore in close touch with girls and their 
problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’ s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placi ing of quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 

THE EpiTors OF “‘ WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 





Women cannot repress their de- 


| aos! light when they see this dainty 


Butterfly French and eyelet design (No. 103) 
stamped for embroidering on this rich-figured 
Huckaback Towel made of pure white union 
linen. We make you this princely offer purely 
to introduce our celebrated R.M.C. Floss. Only 
send us enough to pay for exact materials 
necessary to start embroidering at once and 
to prepay postage—25c in all. You receive— 
1 Towel as illustrated, size 18x27 inches. 
1 Diagram Embroidery Lesson, asure guide. 
1 Alphabet of Transfer Initials. 
2 Skeins of white R. M. C. Flos 
1 Package of Assorted E nalnkaar oy Needles. 
De Luxe Premium Art Book picturing 
500 exquisite Embroidery Patterns given 
free for tags saved from Richardson's 
Floss. 
Your 25 cents in stamps returned promptly unless 
you are delighted with this outfit. 


RICHARDSON’S MERCERIZED COTTON FLOSS 
has no equal for lustre and ease in working. 
Not affected by boiling—launders beautifully. 

° sending us your dealer's 
Write Today name and 25 cents. Then 
this Towel with entire outfit comes postpaid 
by return mail. Address without fail — 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 230-6, 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Makers alsoof Richardson's Grand Prize Spool Silk 





UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 

the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 


of furniture; re- 
versible—one 
side for clean- 
ing, the other 
for polishing. 
Easily washed 
and quickly 
renewed with 


LIQUID | ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
VENEER. in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 





by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 17th annual; Feb.14; 
65 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips. Paris week $30. F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script iettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING COQ., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























































TONIGHT—Your skin can be 


made more attractive 


Whatever the condition of your skin, you can begin tonight to make it more charming. 


Like the rest of your body, your skin is continually being rebuilt. 


forms. 


As the o/7 skin dies, new 


Every day, in washing, you rub off the dead skin. This is your opportunity. 


Among 


the four Woodbury treatments below is one that will help you—as it has thousands of others— 
to make this zew skin fresher, clearer, more attractive. 


To correct an oily skin and 
shiny nose 


First cleanse the skin thoroughly 
by washing in your usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and luke- 
warm water. Wipe off the sur- 
plus moisture but leave the skin 
slightly damp. Now work upa 
heavy warm-water lather of 
Woodbury’s in your hands. Ap- 
ply it to your face and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly — always 
with an upward and outward 
motion of the finger tips. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold—the colder 
the better. If possible, rub your face for a few 
minutes with a piece of ice. This treatment 
will make your skin fresherand clearerthe first 
time you use it. Make it a nightly habit and 


before long you will gain complete relief from 
the embarrassment of an oily, shiny skin, 


To reduce conspicuous 
nose pores 

Wring a cloth from very hot 
water, lather it with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, then hold it to your 
face. When the heat has expanded 
the pores, rub in very gently afresh 
lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat 
this hot-water and lather applica- 
tion several times, stopping at once 
if the nose feels sensitive. Then 
finish by rubbing the nose fora 
few minutes with a lump of ice. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses 
the pores. This treatment with it strengthens 
the muscular fibres so that they can contract 
properly. But do not expect to change in 
a week a condition resulting from years of 
neglect. Use this treatment persistently. It will 
gradually reduce the enlarged pores and cause 
them to contract until they are inconspicuous. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of an authority on the skin 


and its needs. 
above best suited to your skin. 
the difference 
of Woodbury’s always brings. 
cake. 


Begin tonight to get the benefits of the treatment 
The first time you use it you will feel 
a promise of that lovelier complexion the regudar use 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25¢ a 
No one hesitates at the price after their first cake. 


To arouse a sallow, color- 
less skin 

Dip your washcloth in very 
warm water and hold it to your 
face. Now take the cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, dip it in the 
bowl of water and rub ¢he cake 
itself over your skin. Leave the 
slight coating of soap on for a few 
minutes until the skin feels drawn 
and dry. Then dampen the skin 
and rub the soap in gently with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse the face thoroughly, first in 
tepid water,then in cold. Whenever possible, 
rub the face briskly with a piece of ice. 
Always dry carefully. This treatment with 
Woodbury’s cleanses the pores, brings the 
blood to the face and stimulates the fine mus- 
cular fibres of the skin. Try it tonight — 
see what asoft color it brings to your cheeks. 


To care for a tender, 
sensitive skin 

Dip a soft washcloth in warm 
(not hot) water and hold it to the 
face. Do this several times, until 
the pores are opened and the skin 
softened. Then make a light 
warm-water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth up 
and down in it till your cloth is 
‘fluffy’? with soft, white lather. 
Rub this lathered cloth gently 
over your skin until the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed and the skin feels fresh and clean. 
Rinse the face lightly with clear tepid water, 
then with cold. About once a week rub 
the face with a piece of ice. Always dry 
carefully. 

This treatment will bring health to a 
tender skin, make it resistant and keep it 
attractive. Try it tonight. You will feel 
the difference immediately. 


Write today for sample cake 


Fill in your name and address on the 
will send a sample cake. 
Powder. 


? 


j: Facia 


For sale by dealers everyzchere throngh- 
out the United States and Canada. 


In Canada—The Woodbury preparations are now manuf: 
ada and are on sale by all Canadian druggists from coast to coast, 
Newfoundland. 

















program’’ below. 
For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s 
For 50c, copy of the Woodbury Book and samples of the Woodbury preparations. 
Mail the program today to The Andrew Jergens Co., 


ygodbury 


Mail it today. For 4c we 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and 


Dept. 1-H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


# 


actured also in Can- 
including 


If you live in Canada and wish to take advantage of our sample 


or book offer, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 1-H, Perth, Ontario, 
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Your Baby May 
Get Consumption 


From Cow’s Milk! 


The British Royal Commission spent 
ten years studying this thing, and has 
warned the world that babies can get con- 
sumption from the milk of a tubercular 
cow. 


In one state alone, where the laws are 
strict, there is such a cow for nearly 
every baby in the state. 


Perhaps you can tell whether your baby’s 
milk comes from a Clean Dairy. You 
simply cannot tell whether the cow that 
gave it was free from the germs of con- 
sumption. 


There isa safe way. If you cannot nurse your 
baby, give him the best and safest substitute — 
the one that does not need the addition of 
cow’s milk— 


Nestlés Food 


Pure cow’s milk is its basis, but cow’s milk 
so changed that it is as safe as mother’s milk 
itself. 


From cows that have passed every rigid test for 
health, the milk is taken fresh and unhandled. 
All that part of cow’s milk that is meant for 
the calf’s four stomachs is modified. All the 
special baby needs are added. 


And there you have ‘‘ NESTLE’S” in the air- 
tight box— ‘‘NESTLE’S”’ that has brought 
joy to mothers in every land, for forty-five 
years. You add water, boil, and give vour 
baby a Food so light, so 
clean, so pure that the lit- 
tle one must grow fat and 
strong. 


Send the Coupon for the 
box of twelve feedings and 
the Specialists Book on 
the Care of Babies — both 
free. Send the Coupon. 
It will bring health to your 
baby, and ease of mind 
to you. 








NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 
232 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me, FREE, your book and trial package. 


Name 
Address 


= 




















You Will Be 
Sure to Like 


Pompeian! 











i Pints 25c. 


TO matter how 


Pints  50c you have re- 
Quarts 12° 


garded other Olive 
Oils in the past, 






































DECORATION BY CORWIN KNAPP LINSON 


What Can I Do on the Farm? 


By Jennie C. Jones and Annie E. P. Searing 


NOTE ~— Miss Jones is a practical farm woman, She was born and brought up ona farm, worked in a country 
store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a farm. Her chickens are famous, and her successful 
**Rural Clubs’’ for farm women are becoming country-wide in their reputation and establishment. Cornell 
University has harnessed her efforts to its work for farmers. She knows the farm and the life of the farmer’s 


wife as do few women. 


What Can I Do to Help 
the School? 


7OU can doa great many things, but I know 

of none more effective than to go to school 
meetings and use your influence and your 
school vote to elect good trustees. 

Begin with the schoolhouse. Its proper con- 
dition is essential to the health of yourchildren. 
Is the schoolroom warm enough in winter and 
cool and shaded enough insummer? Is it light 
enough, and does the light come in at the right 
angle for young eyes? Is the whole building 
clean—as clean as you expect your home to 
be? Andis it sanitary? Above all, is it aired 
thoroughly every day? 

Is the drinking water pure, or is it being 
drawn from a well that has not been cleaned 
outin a generation? Are the children all drink- 
ing out of the same cup, perhaps dipped into a 
moss-and-germ-covered bucket that has hung 
in the well since you went to school yourself? 
Are the pupils all washing with the same piece 
of soap and wiping onthe same towel? Are the 
toilet closets in a sanitary state, on opposite 
sides of the yard, and screened by lattices? If 
these questions can be satisfactorily answered 
your district is so exceptional that it ought to 
be written up asa model. If not, youcan’tget 
to work too soon. 

The school grounds are almost as important 
as the interior. Children need ample space to 
play in, and they also need shade and beauty. 
The best plan for a schoolyard is a wide play 
space, unencumbered in the middle, with the 
edges of the inclosure planted with trees or 
shrubs, and with flower beds inside. See to it 
thatit isan inclosure, too, and not open to stray 
animals to browse inand befoul. Some schools 
in the country have done well with competitive 
beds for flowers and vegetables, marked off for 
the children and with prizes given for the best 
results. Don’t let your schoolyard continue 
to be the ugly and dreary and dirty place it too 
often is. 

Go and see for yourselves, then talk it over 
with the teacher. But don’t let it rest there. 
Keép up the visiting. A good way is to have 
a changing committee of women to go over 
the school once a week or once a fortnight. 


I lieben a ‘‘bee’’ and get together to clean the 

schoolhouse at least twice a year. Use 
plenty of soap, water and energy on paint, 
tloors anddesks. Treat the ceilings with white- 
wash andthe side walls with paper or paint; get 
some good photographs to hang—pictures of 
masterpieces of painting or statuary —and have 
some flowering plants to be tended by the chil- 
dren; perhaps you could manage an aquarium 
forthem. Make provision for them to enjoy 
the luncheon hour. All these things help them 
to better work and also help the teacher 

As for the course of study: Is the teacher the 
very best that can be found? The require- 
ments of the rural school are more difficult than 
those of any city school if the best results are 
expected. Aside from an ability to teach the 
varied subjects she should have an attractive 
personality that offers a pattern to her pupils. 
She should be able to teach simple lessons in 
health and hygiene, care of the teeth and eyes, 
habits of cleanliness, and the life-giving uses of 
fresh air and sunlight, how to avoid the most 
prevalent diseases and what to do in emer- 
gencies. This kind of knowledge, while im- 
portant for all children, is especially so to those 
who may live in isolated communities, far from 
doctors, and may often save life. As much in- 
struction is also called forin plant and animal 
life. This not only serves to illuminate the sur- 
roundings in which country children are to live, 
but also, if properly taught, will give them an 
insight into the origin of all life that will make 
unnecessary any more detailed eugenic in- 
struction. Above all,see that your teachersare 
alert to uphold the dignity and point out the 
opportunities of farm life. If they do not love 
the country and work for its advantage they 
are not the teachers for your children. 


JUBLIC opinion gets what it wants, andthe 

schools are the training ground for the public 
opinion of the future. It is your business to 
see that your children are trained by their sur- 
roundings and their daily teaching to want the 
right things. When you have done what you 
can for the school 
don’t shut it up for 





—THE Epirors oF Tue LADigs’ Home JOuRNAL. 


Some of the Objections 
I Expect to Hear 


“It is the business of the men to choose the best 
candidate for school trustee. There’s no reason 
for the women —particularly those who have no 
children —shouldering that responsibility.’’ 


Where the women have the school vote they 
are equally responsible with the men—even 
more so, and because you have no children 
you are not excused. Looking after the health 
and the cleanliness of the community are pecul- 
iarly feminine duties. 





“We farm women have enough cleaning to do at 
home without taking over the scrubbing of the 
schoolhouse.”’ 


You are none of you so busy you couldn’t 
give a part of a day twice a year to sucha 
cleaning, and the work divided among twenty, 
or fifteen, or even ten women is not very hard. 
You will be surprised to find how much fun you 
can get out of it incidentally, and I know of no 
other way so sure to get the interest aroused 
and to keep it up. 


“I don’t see what I can do for the noon hour 
except to put up a good luncheon for my chil- 
dren,” 


Well that’s a good deal, for the putting up of 
an appetizing and nourishing luncheon is a 
fineart. Be sure that they get enough of sand- 
wiches, varied from day to day (Ican give you 
hintsabout thatif you care to write to me) and 
a sweet of some kind, and pack it in an attract- 
ive way. But when allis said and done see toit 
that there is an appetizing place provided to 
eat itin and a table that can be used. 


“Isn't it up to the men to clean out the well and 
the toilets, and to plant the yard?” 


Itis. But, like a good many other things in 
the community that need to be done, the men 
have to be prodded toit. If they see that you 
are inearnest, and are pitching into that school- 
house to put your partin order, they will hurry 
and get in line to do their share. You just be 
ready with a plan and see if it doesn’t get 
worked out. 





“Country people can’t get such paragons of 
teachers as your requirements call for at the 
prices we can pay.’’ 


Then pay more! There are young men and 
women coming out of colleges and normal 
schools with a new and awakened viewpoint 
that would do you farm women good to share. 
The district would make a good investment in 
one such, and get more than a return in the 
rousing up of young and old alike. Just start 
out to look up such a person, and you wiil be 
surprised to find how many there are. 
“There is nothing to be done in the schoolhouse 
im the summer when the farmers have their 
busiest time.”’ 


Oh, yes, thereis! Itis when they are busiest 
that regular social recreation is the most nec- 
essary for men and women of the farms, if only 
they will realize it. Take the desks out at the 
close of the school term and pile them away. 
Have some chairs, and arrange the schoolroom 
as a place for social gatherings and meetings. 
Let it be known that one evening a week the 
young people can dance there, and let a few of 
the elders join them there each time. Buy or 
borrow a phonograph for the music. [ll guar- 
antee they will come from miles around with 
the regularity of clockwork. 





“T don’t see what the teacher can do to ‘uphold 
the dignity and point out the opportunities of 
farm life’.” 

Then you must be blind to what goes on 
around you. A large part of the restlessness of 
the young people of the farms begins at the 
school-going age. Their ambitions become 
aroused at the school; and the boys get bitten 
withthe idea that success means money-making 
in commercial or professional pursuits, while the 
girls begin to long forthe pleasures of the city. 
Both feel a stigma attached to such expressions 
as “‘backwoodsmen” and “hayseed”’ and be- 
come filled with a false shame at being “coun 
trymen.” They need 
some one at hand 
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for a Somale Cake 


Just look through this pure, transparent 
soap, smell its delicate perfume, and feel its 
rich, creamy lather on your face. You will 
never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and perfect. 





Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three 
generations of refined women on both sides of 
the Atlantic have proven its merits. Sold in 
every country where beauty is admired, or 
health desired. At your dry goods dealer or 
druggist at 15c. per cake. 


For sample trial cake, semd 2c stamp, or for 10 


cents in stamps we will send you a package contain- 
ing a sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycer- 
ine Soap, a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts 
and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


No.4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. Anew, 


convenient, delightful form of this refreshing soap- 
sanitary, economical,efficient. Aluxurious shampoo. 
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10 CENTS PER ROLL. ALL SIZES 
We give you the best results it is possible to produce 
and guarantee them to be satisfactory in every respect. 
Send us two of your favorite negatives and we will print 
them without charge as samples of our work. Let us 
show youthe qualit yof work that has built up the largest 
photographic finishing business in the United States. We are film 
specialistsancdl make amateur work and supplies our sole business. 
Authorized Dealers Eastman Kodak Co, 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, .N.J. 
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Now—a World-Wide Demand 


for these Gossard Front Lacing Corsets 


The Foundation of Style 


At some time or other every nation in the 
world influences style. No two nations are 
alike, yet you will find women all over the 
world unanimous in their decision that Gos- 
sard Corsets furnish the correct foundation 
for the successful wearing of all styles. 


Paris contributes most to the world’s fash- 
ions. We sell Gossard Corsets 7m Paris to the 
finest trade. 


London, Vienna, Buenos Aires, Melbourne, 
New York and other style centers insist on 
Gossards. They are the foundation of interna- 
tional styles—the standard of corset excellence 
everywhere. 


An American ‘Triumph 


This world triumph of Gossard Corsets is 
the result of perfected fashion service, of 
scientific designing, superior workmanship 
and our original front lacing principle. The 
world’s favorite corset now is America’s 
Front Lacing Gossard. 


wear 
OSSara 
CORSETS 
Lhey Lace In Front 

















$2.00 to $25.00 and $40.00 


Gossard Corsets first sold at $25.00. The 
front lacing principle, originated by us, was 
absolutely new, the process of making costly. 
We spared neither time nor money in making 
the best corset possible. 

As the business grew, our factory facilities 
were greatly enlarged. Today we have six 


factories employing a veritable army of men 


and women. 


Because of this tremendous output, prices 
have been lowered until now you can buy a 
Gossard Corset at $8.50, $5.00, $3.50 and as 
low as $2.00. Every woman can afford one. 


Fourth Semi-Annual Gossard Proclamation 
of Authoritative Corset Styles 


Advance Corset Styles 


The style pre-eminence that has established 
the Gossard Company as corset makers to the 
world enables us to offer American women a 
unique fashion service. 


Every spring and every fall we issue an 
authoritative proclamation of corset and 
brassiére styles. —The models which have our 
stamp of approval for the coming season can 
be seen in the store ranking first in class in 
your City. 

You do not have to wait for belated news 
from Paris. You see with your own eyes 
just what Parisian women are wearing—the 
corsets and brassiéres that are the foundation 
of this season’s styles. 

The Gossard Style Exhibition for the fall 
of 1914 begins September 1st and continues 
throughout the month. 


Every Gossard dealer in this country will 
conduct one, as well as those in Canada and 
abroad. In each store expert corsetiéres, 


trained in Gossard fittings, will beinattendance. 
They will help you select the Gossard that 
suits your figure—the one particularly adapted 
to you. 
Style service—fitting service, and better corset 
value are what you get when you wear a Gossard. 
This is true of a $2.00 or a $25.00 Gossard. 





Four Special Models 
at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00 and $8.50 


Our September style proclamation is a 
world-wide event—celebrated wherever Gos- 
sard Corsets are sold. It is particularly 
planned for the millions of women who limit 
their corset expenditures to $2.00, $3.50, $5.00 
and $8.50. 


The ff. |. Gossard (0. 


CHICAGO 
LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS 





Out of our wide range of models— almost 60 
in all—we have selected four that represent 
the greatest value ever offered by us. We have 
spent months in the perfecting of each one of 
them. After the first size was pronounced 
perfect, every size from 20 to 34 was scien- 
tifically modeled on a living model. 

* We are confident that these four Gossards 
are unequaled anywhere. 


Gossard Style Book on Request 


If you cannot obtain Gossard Corsets or 
Brassiéres in your city and would like to learn, 
through illustration and description, about 
the variety of Gossard Corsets at $2.00 to 
$25.00 and Gossard Brassiéres at 50 cents te 
$6.50, write us direct. We will see that you 
are supplied. 


In Canada and foreign countries there 
is an increase in the price of all Gossard 
Corsets, caused by customs duties. 
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You who love corn when it is toasted and flaky, will 
be glad of this new creation. Here is flakiness and flavor 
way beyond the best you know. 


It is corn hearts ground, cooked and made into pel- 
lets. Just the hominy part with all its sweetness and 
flavor. For sixty minutes these pellets are rolled in a 
heat of 550 degrees. Imagine how well they are toasted. 


Then the pellets are puffed by steam explosion into 
bubbles of rain-drop size. They come out as airy, toasted 
globules—fragile, dainty, crisp. You have never dreamed 
that corn could be made half so delicious. 


Prof. Anderson did it—the man who invented Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. He has worked for eight years 
on this way to puff corn. Now Corn Puffs is added to 
his delightful, scientific foods. 


As in all Puffed Grains, every food granule is literally 
blasted to pieces. Digestion is easy and complete. No 
other process ever invented so fits any grain for food. 


So we are offering you here—in taste, form and food 
fitness—the finest thing that’s produced from corn. 


“The 
Witching 
Food” 


15c per Package 





Welcome this dainty. It means a new enjoyment of 
the rarest sort. Serve it with cream and sugar, mix it with 
fruit, float it in bowls of milk. Douse it with melted but- 
ter and let the children eat it like popcorn when at play. 


prise. Then watch the faces at your table and hear what 
your people say. 


The Quaker Qals (Ompany 


Sole Makers (634) 
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‘The Girls’ Club 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


LEVEN years old this 

«month! 

How our Club grows! It 
really seems no time at all 
since I invited the Cluband 
its friends to jubilate with me 
over the completion of our 
first ten years of successful 
existence. And yet that was 
last September, a whole year 
ago; and since then the girls 
of the Club have added about 
$75,000 more to their earn- 
ings, our muster roll has been 
increased by hundreds of 
new members, nearly every 


and that money-earning is 
only secondary. But oh, 
dear me, what a close second. 
For if you love some one 
how many little or big things 
you want to obtain or to do 
for that person, and how 
necessary money seems for 
their accomplishment. And 
art and music are exalting 
pursuits; but to study art or 
music one must have money, 
while even to enjoy a pass- 
ing hour at a concert or in 
a picture gallery one must 
have the wherewithal to pay 





girl in the Club has received the ticket man. 

the Anniversary Souvenir, That is really how our 
the artistic Girls’ Club book- Club comes to be such a tre- 
plate, and we have done so many new andin- mendous success: it has offered a well-nigh 


teresting things that if I were to try to tell universal solution to a well-nigh universal 
them all in this column it would be the longest problem. Of course, so long as any girl who 


column you ever set your eyes on. could make use of the Club is staying out of it, 
; so long as any member now in it is contented 
Why We Interest Everybody with making less money than she needs or is 


capable of making, its achievements will have 
DON’T feel the least hesitation, however, in their limitations; but its possibilities know no 
thus publicly rejoicing over our birthdays, _ limits, and for me the inspiring thought for the 
and taking it for granted that all ‘readers of coming year of 1914-15 is that we are going to 
THE JOURNAL are our friends, for I long ago develop those possibilities. 
found out that the Club and its work interest 


everybody. Onceit wasacuriosity. This was Are You Out or In? 

in 1903 and thereabouts, when THE JOURNAL’S 

novel idea of organizing girls into a Club to help RE you in the game or out of it? All the 
them make spending-money seemed a very ec- fun is in being in, of course. If you area 


centric experiment indeed to every one except Club member send me your name on a piece of 
the girls themselves, who ‘‘took to it”. asducks paper with “‘In” written onit, and I’llknowon 
take to water. Some of these girls of 1903 are whom I may count this autumn when our big 
with us today, enjoying the dignity and prerog- winter plans for money-earning are launched. 


atives of Charter Members, and—need I say But girls who are not Club members are 
it?—still earning money; for the kind of work reading this invitation. Remember we want to 
and of opportunitieswhich are offeredtoamem- count you too among the “‘Ins’’—that is, if you 


ber of the Girls’ Club “‘stay by her’? throughthe want the things we have to offer: money, paid 
years; and this, perhaps, is the reason why our in definite salaries for a definite amount of 


Club, no longer a novelty or a curiosity, con- | work; work which can be done on every day in 
tinues to make new friends in each new day of | the year and inevery place; the diamond-and- 
existence. gold Swastika pin, and other dainty and un- 


So we have now had eleven years of “one usual gifts. You, too, by sending me your 
idea,” without i in the least tiring of it, simply name on a bit of paper, may claim immediate 
because it is one of the two most interesting membership in the Club, or may request a 
and impelling ideas which have ever dominated fuller explanation of its plans and its privi- 
the human mind. WereIlamanIshould prob- _ leges: while as for letters—I have time to read, 
ably say that ‘‘To Make Money’’ is the first of | and to answer personally, either the longest or 
all ideas; but Ican’t help beinga girl, andafter the shortest which can be addressed to 
years of talking money-making with thousands Tue MANAGER OF THE GiRts’ CLUB 
of other girls, directing plans for the making we ; 
and seeing the money made and spent, J still Tue Lapres’ Home JOURNAL 
feel that the greatest thing in the world is love, PHILADELPHIA 


‘The Rural Sc 
By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Rural and Primary Schools 





Needle and Thread in the Rural School The keeping of notebooks in which samples of 
work are mounted and notes and descriptions 
EWING is only a form of manual training, are written affords opportunity for composition 
a training of the hand for the sake of devel- andspelling. The quality and value of materials 
oping the head as well as the hand. This is give valuable real problems in arithmetic. 
not an added burden but a new channel for the 


child’s activities, another means by which she How the School Helps Mother 
expresses thought. 

HILDREN enjoy working on things really 
Some Puzzling Problems worth while. Instead of darning holes cut 
for the occasion they bring their own stockings. 
Ve first problem lies in the question: When successful with their own they have the 
‘How will the people of the community pleasure of bringing their fathers’. This work 
accept this work?” of the school is extended to the home. Children 


Soon after the opening of school the tactful report from time to timein regard to the amount 
teacher calls together for a pleasant social time of work done at home. Garments are brought 
the patrons of her school. from the home for patching, basting, hemming, 

To secure the codperation of the people it is Sewing on buttons and making buttonholes, 
necessary to make clear the following: (1) The etc. Patterns are cut in school and garments 
practical side of the work; (2) that this workis | made for members in the home. 

a part of the work of the school; (3) that it If the school owns a doll the teacher can feel 
strengthens other subjects and does not take that every child owns a part interest in at least 
the time they should have; (4) that it means one.doll. It isnot always possible to get enough 
economy. material to make whole outfits, so that working 

The equipment for school sewing costs very _ for the doll serves the purpose of making appli- 
little. The result—knowing how to make the cation of all the plain stitches taught and some 
clothes for the family—saves dollars and cents. of the ornamental ones. 

During the year have frequently a “‘ Mothers’ The children decide upon the material for 
Afternoon,” when mothers may bring their undergarments. They bring in samples which 
sewing and spend a pleasant afternoon in the they compare. As soon as they decide they 
sewing class. make a study of the material and why it is used. 

The second question is: ‘‘ Where can we find If cotton, they study the book ‘‘Textiles and 
time for this on our crowded daily program?” Clothing,” by Kate H. Watson, pages 29 to 36; 

The time before the calling of school, part of _ if linen, the same book, pages 43 to 53. They 
the long noon hour, after school (if school closes decide upon pattern, stitches to be used and 
early), Friday afternoons—any of these periods trimming. They are taught to draw and cut 


may be used to advantagein givinginstruction. the pattern, to cut and make the garment. 
Any time during the school day, when a child is In all this there is study of harmony of color, 
ech i with other lessons, she may use her quality of material and form of stitch, and 
sewing for seat occupation. freedom is given the child’s creative activity. 
The third problem: ‘‘W hat can bedone with The teacher has on hand samples and pictures 
the boys at these periods?’ of finished articles as guides. 
They study other lessons or work at some 
other form of manual training. Some Helpful Books 
The fourth problem: ‘‘ What is the necessary 
equipment for this school sewing?” THER books that are helpful are: ‘‘Home 
A sewing-bag, having on it the name of the and School Sewing,” by Frances Patton; 


chile segs aeigirmnines aneedlebook, thimble, ‘‘Scnool Needlework,” by Olive G. Hapgood; 
scissors, cotton, tape-measure, Manila paper ‘“‘Sewing Course for Schools,” by Mary S. 
(for cutting) and material. When possible the © Woolman; United States Government Publica- 
school will owna sewing machine and acutting tions; ‘“‘Rural School, Report of District No. 
table. These things, with the exception of the 40, Adams County, Nebraska.” 

last named, will be furnished by the home. If 
not, money raised by an entertainment would 





NOTE—This is the first of a series of articles relating 


supply these needed tools. to practical phases of school work, and Miss Mildren 
The fifth question is: ‘‘How make this work will send to teachers or mothers helps in teaching 
a part of the school work?” children how to sew, a plan of work for children of 


| _ a iffe here to find help for making a doll 
The study of materials from the raw prod- “ifferent ages, w 
a . e oe outfit, or a list of the best books for them to own. 
uct to the finished article aud the changes in Kindly inclose an addressed, stamped envelope. Address 
the processes of manufacture leads us tO Miss Mildren in care of THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, 
nature, geography, history and other subjects. Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 





HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 


monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 


months old. 


Babies must be registered before they are six 


On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 


must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send them in to be answered here if they are of enough interest to 
other mothers; or they will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters 
to Doctor Coolidge in care of THE Lapies’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Modern Substitutes for 
Spanking 


HILDREN are white spotted black, and 

not black spotted white,”’ is what Phillips 
Brooks used to love to say about the little 
folks. When the black spots appear what can 
we do to take the place of the old-fashioned 
spanking? First by wise training from birth 
make the ‘‘ black spots” few and far between. 
Regularity in everything from the moment the 
baby is born is the 
correct beginning; 


Babies’ Autumn and Winter 
Clothing 


re PREP ARING clothing for a new baby to 
be born in the autumn or the winter select 
medium-weight silk-and-wool bands, shirts, 
stockings and skirts. Do not buy the heaviest 
weight, as they are apt to shrink and are often 
too warm in the house, while extra wraps may 
be worn outdoors at any time if the weather is 
very cold. Little cashmere sacques may be 
put on in the house 
for added warmth 





never begin a_ bad 
habit that will have to 
be broken with tears 
and punishments 
later. 

Surround the child 
with calm, peaceful 
influences suited to 
his years and do not 
place him in condi- 
tions that would tax 
even the patience of 
anadult. Donot take 
him shopping, calling, 
to the theaters, late 
parties or crowded 
places of amusement, 
for all of these will 








when the weather gets 
cold if the rooms can- 
not be kept warm 
enough for a young 
baby. 

A young baby in 
long clothes, then, 
should always wear a 
medium-weight silk- 
and-wool band of 
straight flannel until 
six weeks old, then a 
ribbed-silk-and-wool 
knit one with shoul- 
der straps, medium- 
weight silk-and-wool 
shirt with high neck 
and long sleeves, 








overtax his excitable 
little brain and natu- 
rally make him tired 
and naughty. It is the height of injustice to 
the child to subject him to these things and 
then punish him for your unwise care. 

Until the child can reason for himself, and a 
system of self-government be established, make 
it perfectly plain to him that you are the one in 
authority and to be obeyed without question, 
not only because it is simply your will, but also 
because you demand it, asit is right. Be kind 
always but be absolutely firm and decided. 
When you have once said that a thing must be 
done let no amount of teasing or coaxing on the 
part of the child alter you. But be careful to 
think well before you lay down sucha command. 
Never make athreat toachild. If you tell him 
to doa certain thing and he disobeys make the 
punishment sure and certain, although mild in 
character. He will then know what to expect 
andnotrun the risk of it again. It is the invari- 
ableness of punishments, much more than their 
severity, that will help the child to remember 
and not repeat the offense. If you give a severe 
punishment one time and let the offense go 
without comment the next time the child will 
at once see your inconsistency. 


UNISHMENTS should never be given in 
anger. Howcan youexpecta child to learn 
self-control if you have none yourself? Never 
look upon a punishment as revenge for an act 
committed, but as a preventive for acts in the 
future, or as an aid to the child’s memory. 

One of our most noted modern educators 
looks upon a naughty child asa sick one. The 
child is taken to a room by himself, his hands 
and face are bathed with cool water, his cloth- 
ing is removed or loosened and he is made to 
lie down on his bed and is left alone. The child 
may scream at first, but as soon as he finds that 
no attention is paid to him he will gradually 
stop and become calm, and before long will be 
ready to be good again. 

This is one of the substitutes for spanking. 
Another is to deprive the child of some pleasure. 
Keeping him in the house for an afternoon when 
he wants to go out and play, putting him in the 
corner, having him sit still on a certain chair, 
taking away a pet ora toy he is fond of, fora 
few days, or, if he strikes or kicks or bites, put- 
ting a bandage on the offending member for a 
little while, all with the idea of helping him to 
remember not to repeat the wrong-doing, will 
be as effectual in the end as a spanking. These 
measures must always be carried out, however, 
to really help. They are a little more trouble 
than the spanking, but do not leave the bitter 
feeling behind that corporal punishment does. 

In training children the father and the mother 
must agree absolutely. Never should a child be 
allowed to run to his father and ‘‘ beg off” from 
a punishment the mother has allotted to him, 
or vice versa. Relatives and friends should 
never be allowed to interfere in the matter. 


N ANY mothers are too ready to ‘‘spat” a 
iVi baby’s hands. If the mother will look 
grave, shake her head and say “No, no,” very 
decidedly, every time the baby does wrong, he 
will soon learn to do right and obey at once 
when spoken to. I have many times seen very 
young children strike back at mothers who em- 
ployed the ‘‘spatting’”’ method. When the pun- 
ishment has been given, however, let the matter 
end right there. Never speak of the misdeed 
or the punishment in the presence of other 
persons. This will wound a child much deeper 
than one might suppose. The fault and the 
punishment should be a matter entirely be- 
tween the child and his parents. 

Whenever possible make the punishment the 
natural consequence of the wrong-doing. This 
will seem much more just to the child. 


Two Registry Babies 


medium-weight silk- 
and-wool _ stockings, 
wool bootees, oneflan- 
nel skirt (not a pinning blanket), nainsook 
dress and diapers of Canton flannel, stockinette 
or bird’s-eye. Either material in cold weather 
may be used. With the sacque for extra 
warmth in very cold weather the above articles 
areenough. A few garments that contain real 
wool are very much warmer and better for a 
baby than many of cotton. It is a great mis- 
take to load a baby down with several skirts of 
outing flannel when one skirt of real wool would 
be so much warmer and lighter for him to wear. 


T NIGHT the young baby should wear a 
fresh band, shirt, stockings, diaper and 
long wool-flannel nightdress. No skirt is 
needed at night. When going out the baby 
should wear a warmly lined coat (quilted lamb’s 
wool is warm and light), a lined bonnet and 
mittens. No veil nor leggings are needed. 
Babies in long clothes should be aired in a well- 
protected baby carriage with a hood or shield 
to keep off the sharp air when needed. 

A baby in his first short clothes (ankle length) 
should wear a medium-weight silk-and-wool 
band, shirt, skirt and stockings, cotton dress, 
diaper and moccasins or soft-soled kid shoes. 
At night the band, shirt, stockings, long wool- 
flannel nightdress and diaper should be used. 
When going out a lined wool coat, leggings of 
knit wool, wool mittens and a wool bonnet that 
completely covers the ears should be worn. 
Just when these clothes should be put on de- 
pends upon the weather and part of the country 
you reside in. It is often well to have a lighter 
weight coat and bonnet for use until November 
or early December. The coat may be long or 
short, as preferred, until the baby is twelve 
months old. Sometimes the long coat is large 
enough to be used for the first winter. 

When the baby begins to walk in winter, and 
drawers can take the place of diapers, the band, 
shirt, stockings and skirt should still be of 
medium-weight silk and wool, but either heavy 
Canton flannel or silk-and-wool drawers and a 
heavy cotton waist will also be needed. The 
drawers may be of knee length if the house is 
well heated and the floors are not very cold and 
drafty, otherwise they should be of ankle length. 
Side supporters for stockings are now needed. 
The wool coat, mittens and bonnet should also 
be used for this baby, and leggings of either 
wool jersey or knit wool. A hat may be used 
in place of the bonnet if it has ear-tabs or rib- 
bon rosettes lined with flannel. The ears must 
be covered in cold weather. A fairly heavy 
shoe, and also rubbers when the sidewalks are 
at all damp or cold, should be worn by a baby 
who can walk in the street. 

While it may make more laundry work it is 
much better to keep a child in wash dresses or 
suits until he is four years old at least. The 
child can be kept much cleaner and daintier 
than in wool garments, which spot easily and 
never look neat. Heavy gingham for morning 
and heavy piqué for afternoon wear are the 
best materials for a child of this age, although 
any heavy cotton material one likes may be 
used. 


~OME mothers like to put a child in rompers 

early. When this is done in winter, and the 
flannel skirt must be omitted, then the drawers 
should be of heavier weight to make up the 
needed warmth. 

Children beginning to go to school should 
also wear medium-weight cotton-and-wool or 
silk-and-wool underwear, a shirt, long drawers 
that reach to the ankles, and a heavy cotton, 
corded waist, and a flannel skirt for girls. 
Heavy cotton stockings may usually be put on 
when the child is three or four years old, but 
this varies with the climate. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Sedge from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


the magazine. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JoURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. 


kind will be answered in THE JOURNAL. 


No questions of this 


She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns, 


Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Will Not Rip 
Split or Tear 


Belding’s Pure 


Dye Silk Fabrics are 


guaranteed to give 
satisfactory wear and 


will notrip, split ortear. 


Silk fabrics weighted with iron 
and tin oxides (the usual proc- 
ess) are so weakened that they 
soon tear almost like paper. 
One pound of pure silk is fre- 
quently so heavily weighted as 
to weigh four pounds when dyed. 
This terrific abuse is the reason 
why millions of women through- 
out the country are demanding 
legal protection. 


Until Congress passes appro- 
priate legislation, there is no 
protection, except the name ofa 
reliable manufacturer. 
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For over 50 years Belding 
Bros. & Co. have set the stand- 
ard of silk fabric purity and 
quality. The name ‘“ Belding’ 
woven in the selvedge is a posi- 
tive guarantee that the fabric is 
Pure Dye silk and will give satis- 
factory wear. Insist on seeing it. 


e 9 * e 
Belding’s Tearless Petticoat Silks 
for Petticoats, Waists, Dresses and Skirts. 

In ready-to-wear Garments demand the Belding Tag. 


BELDING’S 
Guaranteed Lining Silks 


Suitable for lining Cloaks, Suits, Jackets, etc. Belding’s Pet- 
ticoat and Lining Silks are carried by all first class dry goods 
stores. Made full yard wide in all the season’s latest shades. 


RETAIL PRICES: 


Satins .... .« « » $1.00 per yard 
All silk medium weight 1.25 per yard 
Heavy weight . . . . 1.50 per yard 
You can have the same Belding Pure Dye Silks in ready- 
made garments. To be sure of it 


Insist on Getting This 
Belding Bell-Shape Tag 
With Your Ready-to-Wear 
Cloaks, Suits, Jackets, Etc. 


This tag is an absolute guarantee 
that the garment to which it is at- 
tached is lined with Belding’s Guar- 
anteed Lining Silk and that the lining 
will give satisfactory wear or a new lin- 
ing free. Ask your dry goods dealer. 


Interesting Booklet FREE: 


A well known lecturer and writer has just written 
a booklet telling all about the manufacture of silks. 
32 pages attractively illustrated. Mailed free with 
Pamphlet of Belding’s Pure Dye Silk Fabrics, if you 
address our Chicago office—201 W. Monroe St. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


“Tt won't tear” 


THIS TAG INSURES =: 
JHE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 

AND SHOULD THE LINING PROVE 

UNSATISFACTORY. 
RETURN THE GARMENT 

TO ANY OF OUR SALESROOMS, EXPRESS 

PREPAID, TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND 

WEWILL RELINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


~ BELDING BROS. & CO. 


SILK MANUFACTURERS 


TRADE-MARK 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
St. Paul Baltimore San Francisco 


Also manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks 
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The Universal 


Servant 


[LLIONS of American and Cana- 


dian homes are blessed by the pres- 
ence of a wonderful, versatile, faithful and 
saving servant. 


It is hand maiden to the wealthy, com- 
panion to the comfortably off, a friend in 
need to the poor. 


And _ yet, in each case, it is the same 
servant. 


It is Gas 


It lights the home perfectly, whether in 
the most elaborate and omate gasolier or 
in the simplest pantry or kitchen fixture. 


It simplifies every cooking problem, saves 
timeand laborand produces perfect results. 


Its presence assures an even, cozy temperature in 
any part of the house at any time. 


By its use, hot water may be had in flowing quan- 
tity whenever needed. 


It provides luxunes for those who demand them, 
comforts for those who want them, economies for 
those who need them. 


Tens of thousands of persons throughout this broad 
land are engaged in the manufacture of this univer- 
sal servant and in bringing it, not merely to your 
door, but to every room in your house in which you 
may wish it to work for you. 


And these persons know what true “Service” really 


is, and are ready and eager to put that Service at 
your disposal. 


We 3000 members of The National Commercial 
Gas Association ask you, the women of America, 
to summon this servant to your aid. 





Drop us a postal for 
the fascinating booklet 
that awaits your call. 
It will open up new 
vistas of home joys to 
you who love your 
homes. The facts it 
contains are valuable, 
the suggestions helpful. 


It’s Waiting For You 


“The Story of 


Nancy Gay” 
FREE. Send For It. 


Nancy says: “Do you 
remember how charm- 
ingly our house was 
lighted at my wedding, and how cool and 
well ventilatedit was? Well, thatwas due 
toa happy_thought of mine, and the won- 
derful service we get from the Gas Com- 
pany. Just the day before, I realized that 
we Were equipped only with old fashioned 
burners, except for our reading lamps, so 
I telephoned the Gas Company and they 
promptly sent a man out and he changed 
them allto those wonderful new inverted 
incandescent lamps in almost notime and 
without interfering in any way with all the 
other preparations that were going on. 
You may be sure we will never live where 
we Can't get Gas Company service. We 
know how good it is. 





Send your request to 
the Secretary at our 
address. 











National Commercial Gas 
Association 
29 West 39th Street, New York City 
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A Free Womnnan 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


By that time the place had begun to be fairly 
well known, and one day a reporter from the 
San Francisco “Call” came down to write me 
up. I was superintending the setting out of a 
new orchard when Lou rode out from the house 
to tell me of his arrival. I got right off my 
horse and wiped the dust from my face and 
smoothed my hair and looked at my short skirt 
and at my boots—and felt myself flushing. I 
had never been self-conscious before about this 
work of mine; but all at once the instincts of 
the secluded, guarded, over-sexed females of 
my ancestry awoke. At that moment I wanted 
some strong man to ride up to the house and 
send the bold intruder away with stinging re- 
marks about “ladies,” ‘* privacy of the home,”’ 
‘‘notoriety unpleasant,’’ and things like that. 


STOOD there, plaiting and unplaiting a fold 
of my skirt, and while I did so Tom Clancy, 
the overseer whom I’d had for quite a while, 
dropped off his horse and came up to me. 
“Excuse me, Mrs. Fairfax,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
couldn’t help hearing w hat Miss Lou said. 
Don’t you want me to ride up to the house and 
kick that inquisitive gent off the premises?”’ 

I’d never talked much with Tom, but we’d 
been together a good deal necessarily. Now, 
as I looked up in wonder when he so oddly an- 
swered the inmost thought of my heart, it gave 
one tremendous leap, and then sank down— 
down! The same old question was going to 
come up again; the same old effort to rob me 
of my decent qualities so hardly come by; the 
same old struggle between the woman that I 
meant to be and the woman that a man who 
loved me wanted me to be. I knew it by the 
fire of the steel-gray eyes looking into mine; 
but, worst of all, I knew it by the tremor which 
suddenly shook my knees. Tom was much 
taller than I, broad of shoulder and long of 
limb, a typical Westerner despite his name. 
He had to bend as he talked to me—deferen- 
tially, as an employee should; but the glow of 
mastery was in his eyes and it drew me—it 
drew me! 

“Shall I send him away?”’ he queried in a 
low, intimate voice. ‘‘ You don’t want to see 
him, do you?” 

“Why don’t she?” asked Lou. I started at 
the sound of her voice; I had forgotten she 
was there. ‘‘ I’m sure it would be the best pos- 
sible thing for the place. It would costa pretty 
penny to get as much advertising as that, and 
he’d give it to us for nothing—just because it 
would make good readin’.” 

‘‘She’s too fine a woman to be hawked about 
in the newspapers,’ Tom replied. He did not 
look at Lou, but at me; and I looked back. 

“T don’t see how it’s goin’ to hurt her,’’ Lou 
countered; ‘‘nobody can say anythin’ but the 
best of her. Ain’t no disgrace, so faras I can 
see, for a woman to make her own living and 
that of her fatherless child. If you wasrunnin’ 
the place you'd be tickled to death to have it 
writ up in the papers.” 

Tom turned his head sharply toward her. 

“Well, what of it? That’s different.” 

“Different”; that word brought me up with 
a jerk. I backed away from him and began to 
mount my horse. 

He followed me, laying a detaining hand on 
my bridle, with a flashing, dominating look on 
his face. “‘Mayn’t I ——” he began. 

I leaned over and returned his gaze. ‘‘ You 
may see to the planting, Tom. As Lou says, 
what this reporter can give me is worth a good 
many thousands of dollars. Don’t let the men 
be careless with those trees; see that they are 
set deeply enough’’; and I rode off. 


FTER a little I laughed in rather a short 
4” \ way. As we made the home turn, which 
brought us half facing the planting, I had seen 
Tom walk up to a hitching-post and strike it 
savagely with his bare fist. 

“Lou,” I said, still laughing, ‘‘he’d cheer- 
fully leave me there in the middle of the work 
to sweat beneath this broiling sun, if only he 
could ride up to the house and drive this other 
male off the premises. Wouldn’t he, Lou? 
They’re all alike; choke you to death and kiss 
your dead face; work you to the boneand strut 
when people are around. Funny, isn’tit, Lou? 
Why don’t you laugh?”’ 

“‘Tlaughed jes’ the way you’re laughin’ now,”’ 
Lou replied; ‘‘once I did, but that was quite 
some time back. It ain’t the fault of the pore 
critters. They do as much sufferin’ as we do.”’ 

That shut me up; yes, they suffered too. 

The reporter who had come so far to inter- 
view me spent two days on the place and pro- 
duced a very readable and unusual article. 
Just as Lou had said, it made us, that article. 
By the time Jimmie was five years old I was 
really on the way to being rich. If it had not 
been for Lou I should have been utterly 
swamped with work, but her clear head and 
tirelessness preserved me; and ‘Tom—poor 
Tom!—not only worked for me, but suffered 
also. 

Adroitly, almost secretly, he took my bur 
dens from me. He had information always 
at hand, laborers procured, tools, implements, 
people—just what I wanted when I wanted it. 
The love which he could not speak gave him 
intuition almost uncanny in its prescience. He 
knew what I had decided on almost as soon as 
I did myself, and was there before me, working 
desperately to have it all done before I could 
stop him. Without a word being spoken I was 
besieged, implored, cajoled, threatened and 
allured. I might not so much as lift a hand 
toward the salt for my morning egg that it 
did not my steriously wait itself toward me. 
The fact that all this spelled devotion as it is 
usually counted could not prevent me from 
hating it, nor from feeling bitter at having to 
endure it. And then sometimes, when I could 
not sleep, I would stand at my window and see 
Tom lying out under an arbor, and I knew that 


he was watching for just this distant sight of 
me, and I wondered whether after all 

At that I decided that I was seeing things 
too close, that what I wanted was perspective. 

I packed my trunk the next morning and 
started out to see Washington, New York and 
something of Europe. As a matter of fact I 
was running away. I couldn’t decide whether 
IT loved Tom or not, and I was afraid, if I stayed 
another day, that I’d find out and I wasn’t 
ready for it. 

I hired a stout, competent German woman 
in New York, who could order a dinner in 
seven different languages, and I was gone three 
months. I brought back a knowledge of men 
and women, of governments and languages and 
pictures and anchovies, and I was at last a 
woman grown. Europe by itself had not ma- 
tured me, but it had taken me at a crucial mo- 
ment and showed me what a contradictory and 
generally upsetting world I lived in, and my 
personal problems had been put in their right- 
ful place thereafter. 





‘Ea German woman [ left in New York and 
then went on to Coles Crossing as fast as 
steam would take me. I wanted to find out 
right away what life was going to give me, and 
I couldn’t know until I had seen Tom Clancy. 
He met my train, which was six hours late and 
therefore rolled in at one in the morning. He 
didn’t wait for the lights of the train to be gone, 
but started to gather me into his arms, mur- 
muring masterfully: ‘‘Tomorrow, Sweetheart, 
I'll get the license and i 

I pulled myself sharply away and walked 
toward the surrey into which the baggageman 
had loaded my things. ‘* Tomorrow,” I said, a 
little unsteadily, “we will have a talk, and 
then we'll see. 

And I climbed miserably into the surrey, 
knowing that I was no nearer the solution of 
my problem than before. Did I love him or 
did Inot? And if I did, dared I let him have a 
part in my life? Could love and tenderness 
keep him from attempting to rule? 

I thought it would take a long time to decide 
those irritating questions which had dogged 
me all through my holiday, but I had an illu- 
minating flash a moment afterward as we 
swept past Mexican Jack’s, which was alight 
as always. It was only a moment that I saw 
Tom’s face in the glow from its windows, but 
that was long enough to show a certain easy, 
complacent smile, a glint of posse ssion, a hint 
of mastery in the very way in which he drove 
my horse; in short there again, like a phantom 
from the past, was the miserably familiar, ap- 
praising, smug owner’s look. I dropped heav- 
ily to the ground as we drew up before the gate 
and walked stiffly, like an old woman, into 
Lou’s outstretched arms. 

**T’ll see you tomorrow—on business,’ I said 
over my shoulder, and then I ran in and delib- 
erately waked Jimmie up and hugged him until 
he stared at me in amazement. 

““Q God,” I prayed out loud, “help me to 
keep this man child from the taint of his sex.” 





Y LOVER was at my window the next 
uk morning with a great bunch of roses from 
my favorite bush. ‘‘ Roses to a rose,” he said 
and reached for my hand. 

‘“Thank you, Tom,” I said gravely, ‘‘but do 
not say anything more until you have heard 
what I have to say. I want to find out how 
much you really understand me. I will grant 
that you love me, but understanding is another 
matter. No, no, don’t say anything yet. I 
want to talk to you. Tom, you know that I 
have made all my money myself, and you 
know that I have gained my own health and 
strength, too, but what you do not know is that 
I have made of myself a woman out of a 
wretched thing who was a mental and moral 
slave. I am determined that I shall never be 
that slave again. If I marry you what is going 
to be your attitude toward me? Will I know 
again what it is to have to struggle for my inde- 
pendence? Will I have my business interfered 
with, my opinions questioned, my self-reliance 
subtly undermined? Tell me, Tom; for until 
those points are clear I c an ’t even understand 
whether I love you or not. 

*““My dear girl!’ ’—Tom wasn’t even con- 
cerned— just indulgent and faintly amused— 

“how can you ask me those things? You shall 
do just what pleases you, and I hope that I can 
make you happy and that I shall be able to 
take most of your burdens that you have so 
bravely borne. I’ve got a fairish amount of 
money salted away, and I’ll put that right into 
the place and make things hum. Whatdo you 
suppose I have been doing all these years? 
Just learning, so that when the time came I 
could be a husband and protector of you.” 

**Suppose I told you that I didn’t want your 
help in that way? Suppose I told you that I 
had decided to sell the whole outfit? ”’ 


eS face broke out into his sunniest 
smile. ‘‘ Hurrah!” he cried; ‘‘now you’re 
talking, you dear 3 
‘And with the money,” I continued, “I 
intend to go East and open a chain of res- 
taurants.” 
It knocked the breath clear out of him. 
“Oh —why say, look here!’”’ he exploded; 
‘you ’re going to marry me, you know!” 
““Well? 
** Well, isn’t that job enough for you?” 
‘““Then I suppose you won’t plan to do 
anything either?” 
*“Why not?” 
*“Vou’re going to marry me, aren’t you?”’ 
**Ves, indeed!” 
*“Isn’t that enough of a job for you?” 
The smile I knew, the of-course-you-are- 
silly-but-too-cute-to-argue-with smile, rippled 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


over him. “Why, bless its little heart!” he 
said; ‘‘ what in the world 

“What I want to know is whether just mar- 
rying me wouldn’t be enough occupation for 
you. You could look after the money, you 
know —invest it —— 

“Kate, do you really want me to be one of 
those men who go dangling around after their 
wives with nothing else to do?” 

“Tom, do you really want me to be one of 
those women who go dangling around after 
their husbands with nothing else to do?” 

“That’s different.” 

“Why?” 

He stared at me, and then he frowned, and 
then he set his lips and looked righteous and re- 
proving. ‘* Most good women, he said, ‘‘have 
thought if they filled a woman’s place in the 
world they were fulfilling their duty.” 

‘“And what is a woman’s place, Tom?” 

“Beside her husband, Kate, helping him, 
being his inspiration, and—and the mother of 
his children.’ 

“Of his children? not of hers.’’ 

“Of course, of theirs. Don’t be silly, Kate. 

“Tom, I’ve reared one child already, but 
that hasn’t seemed to interfere with my busi- 
ness, and my business hasn’t interfered with 
my child. Yet I must have been, according to 
you, very much out of my ‘place.’”’ 

“Kate, what you have done is wonderful. If 
you hadn’t had the boy you couldn’t have done 
it; no woman ever w orked for herself —— 


LOST him there. I was back again with 

James, packing in our Virginia home, glad to 
have a chance really to live; and James was 
sweetly and tenderly insisting that a woman 
could do nothing unless she did it for some- 
body else. Now I found myself confronting 
the same old situation; the same old desire to 
put mein a pretty hammock and leave me lying 
there eating out my heart with idleness, while 
he, the man, went on with his active life; the 
same old desire to ignore my mind; the same 
longing to rule, to possess; the same old pride 
and petty meanness; the same old unconfessed 
jealousy of the slightest encroachment upon 
the privileges of the male. Then I began to see 
little pictures of Tom as I had known him dur- 
ing all those years: Tom looking sullenly at 
his boots when he had to take orders from me; 
Tom pointedly looking away when I broke in 
a wild horse or in any other way showed my 
physical strength; Tom suavely side-stepping 
discussion when he disagreed with me; Tom 
inventing some excuse to interrupt me if he 
saw any other man talking to me about any 
thing except bus ine Ss. 

“Kate! Kate!’’ I heard him saying at last. 
“For Heaven’s sake, what are you looking at 
off there? What have I said to make you look 
like that? I’ve been telling you how I love 
you, and you look as if you’d seen a ghost.’ 

‘T have, Tom,” I answered, sighing; “I’ve 
seen the ghost of a man I might love, but he 
is not you—nor any other man ever born, I 
think.” I looked down at Tom and stopped, 
reme ‘mbe ring what Lou had said four years be- 
fore, ‘Poor, dumb critters! they suffer too”’; 
and I turned from the window, feeling my 
throat begin to swell and throb with tears. I 
suffered and I made him suffer, and, although 
he was not my own love, he was dear. 

He reached through the window and caught 
my hand. ‘ Now see here, my dear,’ he said 
gently and kindly, ‘“‘you’ve got something 
pretty serious on your mind and the sooner we 
understand each other the better. Let’s get 

some of Lou’s good, strong coffee and take a 
long ride and thrash it out.” 
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‘The Man Who 
lea ving 


We thrashed it out, riding ten miles out 
and ten back. But, although my throat was 
parched and my eyes ached, it was just as I had 
known it would be. We were no nearer to an 
understanding than we were before; we were 
even further from it, for Tom was shocked and 
frightened when he realized that petting was 
not what I wanted, but an argument. 

I said that I thought the distinctions be- 
tween the sexes, as at present practiced, were 
responsible for the most serious troubles of our 
day and for nearly all of the past. I said that, 
instead of guarding our girls, what we needed 
to do was to guard our boys; that the “frail 
sex’? was man, who needed to be guided and 
controlled by his natural superior, woman; 
that men ought to do a great deal of the work 
now done by women, and that women ought to 
have nearly all the administrative and judicial 
positions; and that Nature gave the child to 
the mother, but man took it away from her. | 
said that I for one, in my own, small, indi- 
vidual life, meant to retain my self-respect, to 
be self-supporting in every sense of the word, 
and to love only where honor and a true mating 
could be mine. 

“Are you going to teach Jimmie all that rot 
as he grows up?”’ Tom asked me finally with a 
stern face. 

“am,” 

His mouth tightened ominously. 
my consent, you won’t.” 

“Your consent has nothing to do with what 

shall teach my child. If you were a big 
enough mind to dare ‘consent’ to anything | 
choose to do you would not be arguing with 
me now.” 

“Tt has everything to do with it, Kate. I’m 
going to marry you and I’m not going to have 
that manly little kid ruined by all this woman’s 
rant. I'll give you just six months to realize 
to hate yourself for all this rabid talk you’ve 
been getting off this morning. It just shows 
what happens to women when they’re not 
under the care of a man.” 

Well, I was through being sorry by that time. 
‘You are presuming,” I said coldly. ‘“‘I have 
done you the honor to turn my heart inside out 
in the faint hope that you might be able to 
understand. As for marrying you, this morn 
ing has settled that matter. Ina day or two | 
shall have left here. I have already sold the 
place. The new owner will arrive tomorrow. 
He knows of you and will give you a responsible 
position if you care to take it.” 


“Not with 


8 es reined in his horse so sharply that the 
astonished beast reared and snorted, and he 
looked hard at me. 

It was not a pretty look. I noted carefully 
every feature of it, for I wanted something to 
remember that would keep me from playing g 
the fool with a man again. I read in his eyes 
exactly what was passing in his mind. He 
wanted to snatch me off my horse, throw me 
across his knees and ride away withme. With 
me, do | say? I mean with my long hair, my 
white skin, my woman’s eyes, my physical self. 
Me he not only did not know, but he also dis- 
liked. He’d just been getting acquainted with 
me, and he disliked the process exceedingly. 
Me—the real me—he wanted to smother, to 
put out of existence. 

He muttered an oath as he looked and leaned 
forward, a hand to my bridle and a demon o 
hiseye. Midway of the action he stopped, and 
well he might, for he found himself looking into 
the muzzle of my ‘“‘thirty-eight,’’ a weapon I 
had always carried since James died. 


CONCLUDED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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Doctor Carrick preferred to get his information 
from other than official sources. The barber, 
the hotel waiter, and the tobacconist were con- 
sulted as tothe source of the local water supply; 
and an analysis of the water of every Texas 
town may be found in Doctor Carrick’s office. 

Generally the water was excellent, but not 
always. In one town where the water supply 
was notoriously bad Doctor Carrick flabber- 
gasted the hotel clerk by demanding a room 
with a bath. After much fluster and bustle a 
negro porter led the Doctor to a bathtub filled 
with water of the most pristine clearness. 

What was the porter’s dismay, however, to 
see Doctor Carrick turn on both faucets of the 
tub and liberate a stream of liquid about the 
color of coffee. 

‘What doyouuse this for?” wasthe question. 
** Well some folks say it’s good for rhumatiz,”’ 
stammered the embarrassed porter. 

Having convinced the authorities that mud 
baths were not highly beneficial for healthy 
people the Doctor was much gratified, upon 
his return, to find that a new water system had 
been established. 

But Doctor Carrick did not confine his atten- 
tions to the towns alone. Everywhere that he 
went he kept his eyes wide open for bad condi- 
tions that might prove injurious to general 
health. Spending almost half of his time on 
trains Doctor Carrick was frequently reminded 
of the bad sanitary conditions that exist even on 
the best-regulated railroads. One day, however, 
when he saw a negro porter wring out a filthy 
mop with his bare hands, and then, without wait 
ing to wash his hands or use tongs, proceed to 
fill the ice cooler with cracked ice, the Doctor’s 
gorge arose and a prompt and vehement 


appeal to the Pullman conductor brought dis- 
astrous results to the uncleanly porter. 

In another town—Groesbeck, Texas—Doc- 
tor Carrick was appealed to in the matter of 
the proper disposal of refuse. For years it had 
been the custom to cart all the tin cans of the 
town toa strip of ground between the railroad 
and the negro section. Whenever it rained 
these cans acted as receptacles for water that 
stagnated and furnished ideal breeding places 
for mosquitoes. Now there is no unsightly and 
unsanitary dump in Groesbeck and the city 
has been cleaned with minute care. 

Day after day Doctor Carrick is besieged by 
letters and telegrams begging him to come 
back and see how much better the town is since 
he visited it. Whenever there is a civic sore 
spot the Doctor is appealed to to come and 
remedy it. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Texas wrote an 
open letter, saying that in two years Doctor 
Carrick had done more for the State of Texas 
than had ever been done before. 

Doctor Carrick has been made a Fellow of 
the American Medic al Association and a mem- 
ber of the Speakers’ Bureau of that body. And 
not the least of his honors, he says smilingly, is 
to have been the first man to ride in Tris 
Speaker’s new automobile. 

There has never been such a sanitary survey 
as the great Texas clean-up; and one hundred 
and fifty-one towns that, until the coming of 
Doctor Carrick, had but little realized the 
necessity for cleanliness are now striving to 
outdo eac h other for the honor ible distinction 
of being ** The Cleanest City. 

Doctor Carrick and Texas have indeed “made 
good health contagious. 
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W. B. Nuform 
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(See illustration) 
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figures. Defined 
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ore Quaker 


When Energy Flags, This 
is the Way to Restore It 


Quaker Oats —as everyone knows—is a re- 


markable source of vitality. One large dish 
supplies as much energy as a laboring man 
can use in half a day. 

Nature has been lavish with this grain. It is 
rich in brain and nerve elements. It abounds 
in vim-producing power. 

Every spoonful is richly laden with what 
languor calls for, what weakness needs. 

Serve Quaker in large dishes— serve it twice 
a day. Supply in abundance the elements which 
activity consumes. They act like water on a 
wilted plant. 

The big, plump grains we use in Quaker hold 
a wealth of precious atoms—phosphorus and 
lecithin —of which few people get enough. 


Quaker Oats 


The Big, Rich, Luscious Flakes Alone 


Quaker Oats is made from 
only the largest, richest grains. 
All the little, starved grains are 
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but ten pounds of 
Quaker Oats from 
a bushel. 


You get here the 


note the aroma. Taste them, and 
you will know what won the mil- 
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nations send to us 
Quaker to get it. 
Cooker 
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vor which small Boiler. It is extra large you need to do to 
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for cooking these flakes 

Look at the in the ideal way. It in- 
Quaker flakes— sures the fullness of food 

ae value and flavor. See our a 

note how inviting. offer in each package. selves will induce 
Cook them and you to always do it. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


through the pink flush. ‘“‘I’ll never forget some 
of the cross things he said to me w hen I had 
those headaches before—before 

‘Before Jimmy the Great absconded with 
youtothat Adirondack camp?” Vivi suggested. 

Sue nodded. ‘‘And it was Doctor Ferris told 
him to,”’ she confided shyly. “Jimmy told me 
after. I said cross things to your father, too, 
I remember, Phyl, about you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you. I remember I said: ‘But you 
let Phyllis do all these things and you correct 
the proof of her papers!’ And he said to me: 
‘Phyllis is my daughter, Sue.’” 

“Father seems to keep everybody straight 
but me, ” said Phyllis bitterly. ‘‘I wonder 
why? 

Sue looked at her in simple surprise. ‘‘ Why 
just because you are his daughter, Phyl, dear,” 
she answered quickly; “don’t you see? He 
can’t bear you not having everything you want. 
That’s what it is to have children.” 

“Oh!” Phyllis’s voice was hard and sharp. 
“Ts it?’’ she asked coldly. Then suddenly her 
eyes widened, her lips quivered, and she hid 
her face on her arm; her shoulders shook. 

They stared at each other. What had Sue 
said to move her so? What did it mean? 

But Sue Turkington was hanging over 
Phyllis’s chair and Sue’s arms were clasped 
about the shaking shoulders. ‘‘ You don’t sup- 
pose it doesn’t hurt him dreadfully, Phyl?” she 
murmured. “Oh, Phyl, when Felicia is older 
you'll see, you’ll see!” 

Had any one ever seen Phyllis cry before? 
They could not remember it. And it was not 
like other crying; not Sue’s easy, simple rain 
of tears; not the few, perfect drops that in 
great moments rolled down Betty’s cheeks; not 
Vivi’s smarting eyes and husky voice. Only 
those shaking shoulders and the silence of a 
man. 





HE moments passed. No one of the watch- 

ing three dared speak. The noises of the 
street below came up in a dim rumble. 

‘You wouldn’t be happy, Phyl, dear,” said 
Sue gently. ‘‘ You may think you would, but 
you wouldn’t.” Phyllis slipped to the floor and 
hid her face in the warm, soft lap that waited 
for her. Sue’s hand touched the bright waved 
hair rhythmically. ‘‘Some people grow to love 
their children later than others,’’ her voice 
crooned on. ‘‘The baby, of course, [ was crazy 
about from the beginning, but I never really 
got to love Jimmy till he was nine; I didn’t 
understand him.” 

Vivi rose quietly. ‘I don’t believe I shall 
ever understand my Victoria,” she said simply. 

‘“We—we seem to irritate each other. But— 
but I’d cut off my hand for her, Phyl.’ 

She and Betty looked at each other; Betty 
was already at the door. 

“To see you run away from it, Phyl, that’s 
what hurts us,”’ the gentle voice went on. (Was 
this Sue? What instinct taught her it was the 
moment for the scalpel?) ‘‘Of course it’s easier 
to break it all up and go in three different di- 
rections—you and Bob are so strong! But you 
made a family: ‘each one for themselves’ — 
that’s just what a family can’t do!” 

Phyllis raised her head and stared into the 
soft brown eyes above her, stared as if she 
would pierce through them into the very soul. 
‘“‘T haven’t got all your beautiful feelings, Sue,” 
she said harshly (her eyes were quite dry); ‘“‘but 
do you mean to tell me that what the chil- 
dren would get out of it—this family business— 
would be worth the—the torture it’s going to 
be for me?” 

“‘T know it,’’said Sue. ‘‘It isn’t how you feel, 
Phyl, dear; that doesn’t matter. I can’t tell 
you why, but it doesn’t. You made a thing and 
you’ve got to hold it together; that’s all.” 

Phyllis put her fists into her eyes like a 
schoolboy and bent her head. Then she looked 
up at Sue as a child looks up at its mother. 

All right; I’ll hold it,’”’ she said. 

Betty crossed over to them, swooped down 
with one of her supple motions and kissed 
Phyllis’s lowered lids gently—one, and then 
the other. ‘In the end it will hold you, child,” 
she whispered, ‘‘and you can believe me—for 
I know—there’s nothing else that will.” 

Vivi walked straight to her and held out her 
hand. “It’s the only thing to do, Phyl,” she 
said gruffly; “‘buck up to your job. Your 
father’ll be glad.” 

Phyllis’s lip quivered. 

Betty leaned down behind her. ‘‘It won’t be 
torture, little girl; truly it won’t!” she 
breathed against her ear, and was gone. 

Broken in every bone of her soul, drowsy 
from exhaustion, Phyllis Fellowes staggered to 
her feet. ‘‘I’m all in, Sue,” she muttered, 
‘‘can you keep me here?” 

“Don’t move,’’ said Sue, ‘Sand I’ll undress 
you. Wait till I get you a nightgown, then I’ll 
telephone. Wait, dear; I’ll unhook it.” 

A few moments later Phyllis’s head fell back 
on Sue’s white pillow; she sank into white gulfs 
of sleep. 





*UDDENLY she roused and opened startled 
~J eyes on Sue’s. ‘‘What is it?”’ she asked 
clearly. ‘‘What timeisit? What’s the matter? 
Who wants me?” 

‘“How strange that you should wake,” said 
Sue, wondering. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to rouse you. 
It’s nearly at dear. l1 was reading; 
Jimmy’s not —— yet.” She paused doubt- 
fully. “Your father’s downstairs, Phyllis, 
and—and Bob,” she said. ‘‘They only want 
to see you a moment. Can they come up?” 

‘““Why—why, yes, I suppose so,” and 
Phyllis’s eyes fell to the braids tumbled over 
her bare shoulders. ‘Is there a—have you 

” 


But the folds of the swan’3-down fell away 
from her throat as the two men strode into the 
room and halted at the bed. She looked so 


young, so helpless, so girlish, for all her double 
motherhood, that their eyes betrayed them, 
and she searched their faces in wonder. 

“What makes you look at me that way?” 
she asked, startled. ‘‘Has anything happened? 
Felicia?”’ 

Bob Fellowes dropped on his knees by the 
dented pillow. ‘Oh, Phyllis, you care! You 
do care!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You care, after all!” 

“Phyl,” her father began huskily, ‘“‘ Bob has 
something to say to you. For Heaven’s sake 
listen to him!” 

“T am listening,” she answered quietly, 
shrinking unconsciously from her husband’s 
hands that caught her arm in an embrace 
unconscious of itself. 

He drew away swiftly. ‘“‘Excuse me,”’ he 
said. ‘*‘Phyllis, I have decided not to go to 
California. It is not that I have not the right, 
just as you tell me you have the right to stay. 
But it isn’t you and I; it’s those two helpless 
little things who never would have existed with- 
out us. I think they have their right, too, the 
right to both of us. I don’t feel any more than 

I did that your influence, in your present mode 
at life and your ideas of the relative value of 
things, is necessarily the best forthem. I’m not 
as convinced as your father is that they need 
you. But lagree with him that you need them.” 
Her eyes widened; she breathed deep. ‘‘ And 
I have no right to take you away from them 
And I will not leave you alone with them. If 
I went—I should probably not come back. So 
I shall stay.” 


E ROSE to his feet and the shaded night- 

light showed the lines about his young 
mouth and the faint silver at his young temples. 

Stay? > she breathed. 

“T make no conditions; I drive no bargain,” 
he went on, his voice cold now. ‘‘The whole 
thing was probably a mistake. Women like you 
should not marry, probably. ‘ But I took you 
on your own terms, and though they were wrong 
I must not grumble at the results. You could 
not help your type; you were the result of your 
training and environment. You have borne 
children, but I believe you to be fundamentally 
sexless. You cannot understand the meaning 
of a wife.” 

‘“‘What is a wife, Bob?” she asked sadly. 
But her eyes, her breast, widened with a new, 
deep knowledge, a joyful pain of understanding. 

“T cannot tell you,” he said and he shook his 
head. “I doubt if any man knows. But we 
know what it is not: It is not a partner, it is 
not a ‘pal,’ it is not a mistress, it is not a friend 
It is not even the mother of one’s children. It 
is something different from its parts.’? (Who 
had said that before? Something echoed in her 
troubled mind. Oh, it was about the family 
that Betty had said that same thing.) ‘‘Do 
you remember that day when you decided to 
begin to work for yourself, Phyllis?” he asked. 
‘That day we said we’d try it out? I ought 
to have known then. But I wanted you.”’ 

“T know,” she murmured. 

‘“Well we’ve tried it out,” said Bob, ‘‘and 
it hasn’t worked. Such individualism can 
never work. But its results —— 

“Tts results are Felicia and Roberta.’’ Her 
father’s voice, his old, patient, comprehending 
voice, caught her ear. ‘‘There are only two 
people who can ever understand those results, 
Phyllis, and they are you and Bob—together, 
who brought them into the world—together. 
My generation can never train them; they are 
beyond us—right or wrong, they are beyond us. 
Bob’s sex can never develop them. Right or 
wrong they are the product of women’s hearts. 
And Bob has done a big thing in giving up, 
Phyl; I wish you could see how big. I am 
proud of him!” 

Phyllis stretched out her arms and _ her 
father’s were around her. She pressed her 
childlike, braided head against his neck, and 
his lips rested on it. ‘‘ Be a little proud of me, 
too, won’t you, Father?” she asked. “‘I gave 
up three hours ago. I'll go to California.” 


gw shock brought a look that was almost 
terror to her husband’s eyes. It was as if 
life dropped suddenly into depths he had never 
dreamed. ‘‘ You—you gave up?” he faltered. 

She nodded, wet-eyed, and held out one hand 
over her father’s shoulder. 

Too wise for the mistake of a less subtle 
man he pressed it frankly and friendly. ‘‘ You 
needn’t, Phyllis,” he said briefly; ‘“‘it was too 
much to ask.” 

“No, Bob,” she answered slowly; “if it was 
better for you it was better for all of us.” 

Great, hot tears rolled down her cheeks, but 
in her heart a strange, deep knowledge grew, 
moment by moment, into peace. 

They sat on the bed, entwined in a firm clasp 
of hands. There was no early thrill of passion; 
there was even sadness in that clasp; but it 
was only the sadness of life, and they knew life 
now for what it was. 

‘‘Hush!”’ said the doctor quietly, ‘‘ what dif 
ference does it make, here or California? Where 
you all are together there is your home, chil- 
dren. Let her sleep now, Bob.”’ 

He laid her head gently on the pillow, and 
they sat one on each edge of Sue’s quiet bed. 
Phyllis’s braids fell wistfully over each tired 
cheek; in the hand of each of them rested one 
of hers. On her forehead was all her childhood; 
but her mouth had altered subtly, for out of her 
hot, impatient youth her soul had blossomed 
into its destined maturity. 

The two men sat like watchers after a birth. 
Slowly the night-light faded and the objects in 
Sue’s room took shape. Slowly the gray light 
turned to blue. Faint chirpings from the wak- 
ing sparrows piped through the growing light. 
And still Phyllis slept and still they watched 
her—watched and wondered; for out of To- 
day’s daughter the mother of Tomorrow had 
been born. 
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Furs may be ordered by mail from 
this long-established house as easily 
and safely as by a personal visit to the 


amson & Hubbard store in Boston. 


Simply write for ‘‘The Theatre of Fur Fashion,” 
beautiful book with illustrations and prices of 
ected furs and fur garments. 


\ll are in latest fashion—authentic from our own 


representatives in Paris. 


Prices are moderate. For example: A splendid 


Black Fox set consisting of large, single-animal scarf, 
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th rounded back, head, tail and paws; large muff; 
th lined with fine quality satin, complete, $37.50. 
uff alone, $21.00. Scarf alone, $16.50. 


Illustration shows same style set in genuine Black 
nx for $70.00. Muff alone, $42.00. Scarf alone, 


$28.00. It may also be had in a Black Wolf set for 
$30.00. Muff alone, $18.00. Scarf alone, $12.00. 


The Lamson & Hubbard Guarantee, as well as 


the high reputation of this House, assures absolute 
satisfaction. 


Lamson & 
Hubbard 


100 Bedford Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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is modestly priced at 
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Seal-dyed Muskrat 
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auty; 45 in. long; 
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The sense of purity and 
freshness in the mouth after 
Calox is used arises from 
the purifying action of the 
OXYGEN in 


CALOX 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


Use it night and morning 
and realize how effectively it 
cleanses and whitens the teeth 
and how surely it aids in pre- 
serving them. 

Send for a copy 
of our colored 
booklet, ‘‘The 
Tooth Brush 
Army,” which will 
amuse and in- 
struct thechildren; 
also a dainty sam- 
ple for trial. A 
postal brings both 
free. 

All Druggists, 25 cents 
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THE BLIND SPOT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Inn for a week-end or for a single day and night, 
and the two saw each other often in town, for 
Linda was as much there as in the country. 
But his spirits were still low, and the old sym- 
pathy and the old enthusiasm which had so 
long borne them up together were as lifeless 
as a pricked balloon. 

They had quite a party over one week-end 
at the middle of the month—old Miss van 
Werk, and the Roger Bacons, Stone, Coppy 
Latimer, and, by no means ‘least, Madame 
Brenda "Halvorson, who had been descended 
upon by Linda Grey, pleaded with, cajoled, 
bullied, and, to her own intense astonishment, 
borne off in'a motor before she could properly 
object. Flambeau was absent in Washington; 
but in any case he probably would have refused 
to be one of a house party that contained 
Arthur Stone. 


T WAS a trying experience for the lady from 

Seventeenth Street, Paris, and Heaven knows 
where else; but she met it with dignity and 
success. Old Miss van Werk, running true to 
breed, was suspicious and distant; and, for 
some unknown, unfortunate reason, Linda and 
Madame Halvorson seemed to get no further 
along than they had done at their first meeting, 
though the girl at least tried valiantly. But 
with Hope Bacon, who had explored more pro- 
found depths of thought and of suffering than 
Linda Grey had, Madame Halvorson got on 
from the first moment famously. Indeed these 
two spent a good part of the time together, and 
Mrs. Bacon spoke of her to Linda with great 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘She’s a wonderful woman, really wonder- 
ful; I mean it quite seriously. You know how 
once in a long, long time you meet some man 
who has felt and thought so much that he 
stands apart from other men almost visibly— 
you recognize it at once and feel that meeting 
him is a real experience? Well, Madame 
Halvorson seems to me like that. I’m quite 
stirred by her, quite overcome. It seems too 
wicked that she should be buried down in 
whatever the street is. People ought to meet 
her and know her. And yet—perhaps not; she 
wouldn’t care for it, I suppose.” 

“‘She seems very quiet and melancholy,”’ 
Linda said, speaking a little timidly, because 
she felt very young and stupid over not having 
discovered all these marvels for herself. ‘I 
fancy she wouldn’t care at all for going out.” 

‘No, I’m sure she wouldn't. But I hate to 
think of how she is lost to the men and women 
who would appreciate her. Let’s hope the 
friends she has among those people you and I 
never meet know how fine she is. Of course 
what we should all like for her would be to rid 
herself of her dreadful husband, and marry 
dear Monsieur Flambeau, and go off with him 
to th: it absurd Pacific island.’ 

“Arthur wouldn’t like that,” the girl said. 
‘*He sees a great deal of her, you know.” 


~HE spoke quite without bitterness, but 
Hope Bacon looked up at her quickly and 
as ifin question. ‘‘I hope you aren’t permitting 
yourself to mind, my dear. I know it sounds 
ridiculous of so young a woman, but it’s true- 
she ‘mothers’ him. She’s that kind. She’s 
restful and silent and sympathetic. She’s not 
burning to tell her own troubles nor to talk 
about her own point of view. So quite naturally 
people expand to her. Her silence gives them 
a chance—her silence and that extraordinary 
maternal quality. I’ll just tell you something: 
If Roger should take to going to Seventeenth 
Street for such comfort and advice as I might be 
incapable of giving him I shouldn’t mind in 
the least; I should be glad. That’s what I 
think of Madame Halvorson.” 

“Tt’s very high praise,’’ Linda said, a little 
pathetically, ‘‘but I’m sure it’s deserved. You 
thought I might be jealous, didn’t you? I’m 
not—that is, I’m not jealous in the usual sense 
of the word. I think I’ve sometimes—well, 
wondered just what it is she can give Arthur 
that I can’t give him. But that’s quite all.” 

Mrs. Bacon came across the room and sat 
on the arm of the girl’s chair and kissed her. 
“‘Those things are too subtle and complicated 
to be explained. Only—well, Madame Halvor- 
son is not so very much older than you in 
years, but in experience, in suffe ring, in knowl- 
edge she is old and wise. There’ s something 
obscure and magical about suffering in certain 
natures. It works a kind of miracle. One feels 
at once that those people are quite different. 
They’ve gone through fire, as it were, and come 
out purified. I can’t explain it, but I can point 
out some of the people who have the quality. 
Madame Halvorson has it, and Monsieur 
Flambeau has, and—do you know, Coppy 
Latimer is beginning to have it too!” 

Linda leaned her head against Mrs. Bacon’s 
arm and was silent a little while. 

“T know,” she said at last. ‘‘I can’t explain 
it either, but I know what you mean. It makes 
me feel rather childish in spite of all my years 
rather a fool, though the last six months have 
done something for me. I’m more than six 
months older than I was in November. Yes, 
I know what you mean. You think Coppy has 
got it—that quality? I’m glad. I'd never 
thought of it; but now that I do I think it’s 
so. He has changed in six months, if you 
like—a splendid change.” 

She rose and went to one of the windows of 
her room. ‘There he is now! He and Father 
are going to play tennis. Poor Father! Shall 
we go and watch them?” 


¥ hs ‘=Y had a little impromptu dance that 
evening—it was Sunday, the fourteenth of 
April—in which everybody took part except 
old Miss van Werk and Arthur Stone: Laurens 
Grey had enthusiastically brushed up a long- 
neglected art and was by no means bad at it; 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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Conservatively Stylish 


HE utmost re- 
finementamong 
the more conserva- 


tive coat models, 
is expressed by The New MAR- 
CHIONESS. 

Made of rich furette, 46 
inches long, giving thorough 
comfort and protection in a gar- 
ment of extreme grace and ele- 
gance, 

The deep rolling flare collar 
will be becoming to all wearers 
and may be worn open or closed 
about the throat and chest, ac- 
cording to the weather. 

While The New MAR- 
CHIONESS is charming when 
worn by a slender woman, it is 
especially gratifying in its effect 
in the larger sizes. Lined through- 
out with satin. 


Like every Wooltex garment, this coat is guaranteed 


to give two full seasons’ satisfactory service. 


Priced in various styles at $25.00 to $35.00. 


The Vogue of the 
Loose Wrap 


HE full lux- 
urious, grace- 
fully hanging wrap, 


is the vogue this fall, and is 
superbly represented by The 
RIPPLETON,, illustrated by 
figure No. 796. 

A Wooltex adaptation of a 
Bernard model, this coat is made 
of a soft rich furette, which 
ripples in sumptuous folds, pro- 
ducing the flounce effect at the 
sides and back. 

The cross-buttoning collar 
gives protection and comfort, 
while emphasizing the luxurious- 
ness of the coat. The collar 
may be worn open or closed at 
the throat. 

The ripple effect at the bot- 
tom of this coat is in accordance 
with the latest style tendencies. 
Lined throughout with peau de cygne. 


The RIPPLETON, while especially designed for mat- 


inee or afternoon wear, is an attractive coat for all occasions. 


Price $30.00. 


Modish Utility 
; ' ‘HE fashionable 
long, sweeping 
lines are pleasingly _illus- 
trated by The WINDSHIELD 
Coat, No. 603, which com- 
bines all-weather protection with 

the most charming style. 

Made of fancy weave coatings, 
or marcel crépe, 46 inches long; 
in an exceptionally smart double- 
breasted effect when worn closed 
in rough weather, and changing 
to an easy long-rolling rever style 
when worn open on pleasant 
days. 

Trimmed in the back with 


olive-shaped, self-covered buttons, harmonizing with the flar- 


ing velvet collar. 


The slight flare below the waist-line gives a graceful 


finish to the coat. 


A general utility coat; also well adapted for matinee 


or afternoon wear. Price $30.00. 


Look at the pictures. 






] Coat No. 794. 
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the best 
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Select the coat you like best. 


Then, see the actual garment in your own city at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 


coats —suits —skirts 
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Style No. 98— 
Women’s patent, 
black cloth top, 
button boot, Paris 
last, Spanish-Louis 
wood heel. Welt. 


StyleNo98 .” 


“Footwear Fashions” 


Our booklet containing twelve 
shoe models the discriminating 
woman has decreed proper for 
approaching monthswill be mailed 
you free on request. Don’t fail 
to write for it. 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Footwear for Women 


Offers the utmost in refined and 
permanent style in shoes. 


Their extra reinforcements and 
quality materials insure durability of 
shape till worn out. 


One of our dealers is near you. 
If you don’t know his name, write 
us for it. 


Utz & Dunn Co., 140 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Also makers of the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 




















Style No. 95 — Women’s pat- 
ent, black brocade quarter, 
button boot, Belmont last, re- 
cede toe, Spanish-Louis wood 
heel. Welt. 


Style No. 70—Women’s 
dull calf, button boot, Bel- 
mont last, recede toe, Span- 


ish-Louis wood heel. Welt. 
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Five Times 
The Service 


That’s why it is 
economy to buy 
Onyx Enamel Ware. 
Y It will not chip, crack, 

scale, bend, dent, rust or 
corrode with ordinary use. 
Triple coated, white and 
YF brown speckled surface. 


“The World’s Best 
Enamel Ware’’ 


Onyx 
Ware 


Economy and Service 


Onyx costs more to make 
than the cheap wares. On 







Ask Your account of our large and 
Diealies. increasing output, Onyx 
Ware sells at a lower 

Sent FREE, price today than 
“First Aid to even a year ago. 


\ y, ¢ Py a) i 
the Cook.’ Book \\ We ae o it 
ete aati a 
containing many Y\ *° in ws afi pe i 
: : ec Oo ca 
»w choice recipes. . 
“—e tee \ kitchen ware 


Wi considering 


oes \ the number 


of years 


\\ it lasts. 





i] COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
19 Beach St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Madame Halvorson, to everybody’s surprise, 
was very good, indeed, a natural dancer, and 
of course the four others were experts. So they 
hesitation-waltzed and one-stepped and tan- 
goed andamused themselves with much success. 

And as they did so it happened that a great 
ship, one of the greatest of all—the pride of 
owners and builders—driving under the stars 
across a cold sea, met that which human pride 
is forever Meeting—the inscrutable will of God, 
making for what we call disaster. And the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world was plunged into 
mourning. 


| by of those who had been at Grey’s Inn 
that week-end met again at luncheon in 
Sixty-fourth Street on the following Friday. 
On the evening before, Thursday, the Car- 
pathia had crept into port with her mournful 
load of survivors and of souvenirs of those 
fifteen hundred others who had not survived, 
but gone down to death in black and icy waters. 
The morning papers were full of the story of 
the wreck, known now in all its terrible details, 
and throughout the city wherever two or three 
were met together there was talk of little else. 
It was as if there had gathered, between earth 
and sunny sky, a dark mist, like a pall, of 
horror and of sorrow. 

All four of those about the luncheon table in 
Sixty-fourth Street had lost friends or ac- 
quaintances. Roger Bacon had lost a cousin. 
It was Latimer who had asked the other three 
to meet him and offer their advice about a kind 
of memorial number of his paper, which he 
wished to issue on the following day, Saturday. 
He had already written the leading editorial, 
but he wanted others as well. He wanted this 
special number of the paper to be not only a 
sincere and dignified expression of mourning, 
not only a tribute to the heroism of those who 
had died that others might live, but something 
constructive as well. 

So they sat and talked and argued and sug- 
gested this or that—Linda, Coppy Latimer, 
Roger Bacon--all except Arthur Stone, who 
remained for the most part silent, frowning 
down at his plate, speaking only whensome one 
addressed him. 

Linda roused him at last with a touch of 
impatience. ‘‘Why don’t you say something, 
Arthur? You surely mean to take a hand,don’t 
you? You're going to write?” 

He looked up with a twisted smile. ‘I 
should write nothing Latimer would care to 
print; be sure of that.”’ 





Ty LE other two men turned their eyes toward 
him in astonishment, and they saw a sud- 
den flush darken his face. 

He said: ‘‘ Just what is it you want to harp 
on in this particular issue of your paper? 
You've talked, you three, about a keynote, 
about an idea—something that rises, as it were 
in adouble sense, out of the wreck and gives the 
whole miserable thing meaning and value. You 
wanted to find a constructive thought and you 
think you’ve found it—heroism; the heroism 
of the men who stood aside and let women and 
children take the places in the boats that they 
themselves might have had. I say that your 
constructive idea is wicked and poisonous. I 
say that you, and all the people of this country 
who will read you and applaud you, are ac- 
claiming what was a piece of blind and criminal 


folly. Isay that those men, good, intelligent, 
useful men, in Permitting themselves to be 


bluffed and bullied by a wormy old remnant of 
sentimentalism, were guilty of foolishness, and 
of worse than foolishness, for they not only 
cheated the world out of their valuable lives, 
but they also passed on to other fools an evil | 
tradition.” 

He made a violent gesture and went on, 
naming over anumber of the most notable men 
who Were victims of the great disaster. ‘‘ Think 
of them,” he cried, “lost to the world, snuffed 
out, obliterated, gone in the midst of all their 
strength and their incalculable usefulness! 
And what have we in their places? Half a 
dozen peasant women from the steerage, a 
rickety child or two—half of them public 
charges at the end of a year, the other half a 
very doubtful contribution to the wealth of the 
community. The thing’s appalling, shameful. 
By all the laws of commonsense it is as pre- 
posterous as matching double eagles against 
dimes. It makes me sick all over.”’ 
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Latimer glanced at his hostess, who sat with 
her head leaning upon one hand so that her 
face was hidden, from her to Roger Bacon, who 
looked slightly apoplectic, and so to Arthur 
Stone. Latimer then said gently: ‘‘I’m afraid, 
old chap, there are things that you can’t 
measure by commonsense alone. I’m afraid 
there’s something deeper down in all this. I’m 
afraid commonsense doesn’t go far enough.” 

“T know of no human affairs,” said Stone, 
*‘that cannot be measured with perfect ade 
quacy by the principle of commonsense.”’ 





INDA cried out in a shaky voice: 
Arthur! Arthur!” 
hand over her face. 
But Latimer stuck to his guns. “Hang it 
all! You've got your eye so firmly glued to 
that pet word of yours, you’re so taken up 
with— mathematics, that you can’t or won't 
see the big moral question that’s beyond: the 
strong giving up to the weak. Why the whole 
moral structure of the world hangs on it: 
self-sacrifice. What if a single valuable life is 
lost—or two or a dozen or a hundred—and 
nothing immediate and material is gained? 
Something tremendous and immaterial is 
gained by millions of people. The spirit of the 
whole world is given new life and strength.” 
“Then,” cried the other man, ‘‘the spirit 
of the whole world is living on dreams and 
lies!” 


“Oh, 
and put up the other 
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reatest 
fashion authority, 
created for the American 
\Voman the ideal smart 
every-day dress for Autumn: 

This exclusive design 
was made expressly 
for the September: 
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The WOMAN 


WHO CAME IN THE NIGHT 


The first of an anonymous 
series by the pastor of a 
great metropolitan church 


A Ministers Experiences 
with Women? in 


the September 
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Latest Styles 


at Lowest Prices 
in This Catalog! 


Just write Ona post pes 
card,“Send meyour “4 
Style Book,” and it 
will be mailed to 
you free of charge. 
128 pages brim full 
of all the newest 
fashions in Women’s, 
Misses’ and Chil- 
dren's apparel! 
All Mail or Express 
Charges Prepaid 


59 YEARS OF HONEST AND 
: SUCCESSFUL MERCHAN- 
s. IDISING is the record we have 
established. Every transac- 
~. tion is governed by the 
* rigid policy of this 
i institution — 
_ *“OUR CUS- 
TOMERS 
MUST BE 
SAT IS- 
FIED!”’ 
The wonderful 
all-wool serge dress 
which we illustrate 
here sells for only 
$3.95 and is a sam- 
fF Pleof the 1008 
E amazing vilues to 
be found through- 
out the whole book. 


No, 700 —A ea 
tiful All-Wool 
Serge Dress of 
charming simplic- 
ity,embodying all 
the smart little 
touches that 
Fashiondemands 
in the Fall and 
Winter styles — 
the Russian tunic 
effect, the swag- 
ger trimming of 
Roman Stripe, 
the buttoned 
front style and 
the popular slop- 
ing shoulde rs, It 
is made in one 
= piece, open front 
style and = trim- 
med with collar 
and cuffs of Ro- 
man striped silk 
with pipings at 
shoulders and 
waist lineto 
match. 
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UMAR Dae se ete 


Colors, black, navy 
or bottle green. 
Women’s sizes, 34 
to 44 bust measure; 
= J] Misses’ sizes, 14, 16 

# and18 yeas $3.95 


Postage Charges Prepaid. 


Don’t delay. Send for this 
Catalog at once, 


MANDEL BROTHERS, Chicago 
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GARTER 


**With the Pin that Locks’’ 
The Best for ““EVERYCHILD” 


Because the child can romp and run 
without the garter coming undone to 
scratch or tear- Because the Kewpie 
is best quality ALL ELASTIC top and 
bottom, giving maximum ease, flex- 
ibility and service, Because no metal 
touches the skin—though all parts 
are rustless. Because every pair 

comes clean, sanitary, unhandled in 
an individual sealed envelope. 


25 apair and WORTH IT. 
C Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Allsizes:children, misses, women. 
If not at dealers write us. 





The Best 
Garter for 


“EVERYCHILD” 














Notice Silverware 
Make yours look like 
new. Cleanit once a 
week with the harm- 
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Fasy touse. Hasn't scratched 
in 40 years. Best for silver, cut- 
glass, marble, metals, etc. In- 
siston Wright's, 

If not at dealer's, send 25¢ for 
full-sized half-pint jar, postpz aid; 
or 6c hel 4-OZ. sample jar. 

J. A WRIGHT & C0. 
( Est.1873)5CourtSt..Keene,N.H. 
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He was in an odd state of excitement. None 
of the other three persons present had seen him 
in such astatefor many weeks. His face was 
white and his eyes burning. He smote his 
hands together. 

“I’m serious about this,’’ he continued. 
““Tt’s a serious matter. I can’t let you spread 
such poison abroad without doing my best to 
combat its effect.””, He looked straight and 
hard at Coppy Latimer. ‘‘ You have said to 
me on several occasions that the columns of 
your paper were at all times open to me with- 
out reserve. You gave me that promise. I 
recall it to you now. I have written for you, 
almost daily, for a number of weeks and I have 
taken no pay. NowI demand pay. I demand 
two columns in tomorrow’s edition to myself. 
You may disown them in any fashion and at 
any length you choose, but I demand the space 
of two columns to utter the warning that I 
think the public of New York, just now, very 
badly needs.” 

Linda dropped her hands upon the table. 
“You sha’n’t do it!” shecried. ‘‘ You sha’n’t 
insult those men who died the other day. 
I won’t permit you.” 

He didn’t reply to her; he didn’t even turn 
his eyesin her direction. He watched Latimer, 
who was looking at him appealingly. 

“T can’t refuse you, Arthur,” Latimer said; 
“but Lbeg you, onany score you like, not to do 
it; or, if you must do it, to wait a while. It’s 
like—oh, it’s like getting up at a funeral and 
reviling the corpse. It will shock people and 
hurt them. It'll do no one any good—least of 
all yourself; and it will be quite out of key 
with the rest of the paper.’”’ He turned to 
Roger Bacon. ‘‘ Speak up, Roger! What do 
you think?” 

“Tt mustn’t be done,’ Roger Bacon said 
briefly. 


“TONE spread out his hands and said: 
“*Good heaven! do you think I’m doing it 
wantonly? I’m doing it because I must. | 
see this whole country convulsed by a false 
and wicked ideal, and I’ve got to do what | 
can to smash the ideal.” 

They fell upon him afresh, the other twomen; 
they harangued him separately and together; 
they appealed to him not to ruin himself, not 
to embarrass his friends; they pleaded with 
him to postpone his effort until the public feeling 
should be less emotional; but their arguments 
and their appeals broke against him like waves 
upon astone jetty. 

He heard them through with a kind of sad 
and suffering stubbornness that they saw, at 
length, was impregnable. ‘‘I must!’’ he said 
“And there is no time like the present.” 

They looked with a sigh toward their hostess. 

Linda rose to her feet. ‘* Leave him with me 
alittle while. I won’t keep him long.” 

So the two made their adieux, very sober, 
and agitated beyond their wont. 

But Stone detained Latimer an instant at the 
door of the drawing-room. ‘‘You stick by your 
word then? I amto have my two columns?’’ 

Latimer nodded without raising his eyes. 

“If I don’t hear from you within an hour or 
two that you’ ve changed your mind. I hope 

I shall so hear.’ 

When the others had gone Linda faced her 
fiancé, standing in the middle of the drawing- 
room, 

I don’t mean to argue with you, Arthur. 
There’s been enough of that. I merely wish to 
say that if you persist in doing this dreadful 
thing, in insulting the memories of those heroi 
men, and, through them, the sense of decency 
of the whole country—if you persist in that, 
then you and I have come to the end of our 
way together. That’s all. You have a very 
simple choice to make, and you must make it 
here and now.”’ 


CONCLUDED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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lips heavily red, and she paused, regarding the 
image—the image of some one strange to her. 
Her white shoulders were in startling contrast 
to the face above them. A thought of Mercer 
crossed her mind, of her chamber overlooking 
the elm-hung campus, of the grave books lining 
the walls of the library below. She stood ina 
reverie, suddenly broken by a knock on the 
door, She hastily snatched up a silk wrapper 
about her shoulders, and, standing behind the 
door, opened it a crack, peering around. 

Belden stood there in his street clothes. 
“ Aren’t you ready yet?’’ he said ina low voice. 
“Let me in. 

**T’'ll be ready in a few moments,”’ she an- 
swered. 

Just then another door opened down the 
corridor and she heard voices. Belden quickly 
pushed her door open, stepped inside, and shut 
it behind him. 

**You mustn’tcome in here! ”’ she exclaimed. 

““Nonsense!”’ he answered. ‘‘I haven't seen 
you for two days. I must see you.”’ 

He moved suddenly with a single step to her 
side and took her in his arms. Ruth lay there 
a second, her face averted, gathering her facul 
ties. Afterall it was her fault! Then she rallied 
herself andpushed him away. 

‘‘Tam ashamed of you!” she exclaimed. 

*‘Tcouldn’t help it, dear,” he said. ‘‘Youare 
very beautiful. I’m human, if Iam anactor,” 

‘*Please go!” Ruth answered. 

Belden sat down on her trunk. “Tell me, 
were you out front tonight?”’ he asked. ** Did 
it go any better? 
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Fine Art 
of 
Baking Beans 


Culinary art combined with science has revo- 
lutionized Baked Beans. The dish of today, as 


baked by Van Camp, is a new creation. 


No home or hotel can produce anything like it. The 
only way to get Beans like these is to let us bake them 


for you. 


Old-style Baked Beans are plentiful. Any cook can 
bake them, or you can buy them under many brands. 


But you'll never want those home-styles when you know 


Van Camp's. 
The old-time dish was simply a hearty meal. Our 


chefs and our experts have made it a delicacy. You will 
serve Van Camp’s five times as often as you do the olden 
dish. We urge you, for your own sake, to prove these 


facts yourself. 


VAN CAMP'S 


BAKED WITH 
Pork«BEAN S Tomato SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


We pick out our beans by analysis. Tomatoes are espe- 


cially grown for our sauce, and prepared in a costly way. 


We use modem steam ovens which bake in small 
parcels without the steam touching the beans. Thus 
Van Camp's come out as you like them, nut-like, mealy 


and whole. 


We bake the sauce and the beans together, so every 
atom shares the zestful tang. In all these ways we have 


brought to millions an incomparable dish of Beans. 


It comes to you ready for serving. It costs but three 
cents per person. So there isn’t a reason why your folks 


should not often have Van Camp's. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them 
the best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 














Children Cant 
Spoil alls 


Covered with 
ANITA 


MODERN WALL COVERING 


A light rub with a damp cloth 
makes SANITAS fresh and 
beautiful asnew. Every finger- 
print, every spot and stain, is 
instantly removed. 

SANITAS is the modern wall cover- 


ing for modern homes. It is sanitary 
—no lurking place for dust or germs. 
Being made on a strong cloth foun- 
dation finished in oil colors, it will 
not fade, crack or chip off. It is as 
lasting as the walls themselves. 


SANITAS comes in every soft, subtle 
change of shade, in the richest colors 
and designs of modern art. There 
are over 130 Sanitas designs to select 
from, suitable for every room in the 
house from kitchen to drawing room. 
It harmonizes with the most luxuri- 
ous surroundings. 

Ask your decorator or dealer to show you 
Sanitas— see the trade mark on the back of 
the goods —or write us your needs and we 


will send you samples of our newest and 
most beautiful Sanitas designs. 
We maintain a permanent exhibit showing a 
complete model suite 
of rooms done in 
Sanitas in the Crafts- 
man Home Builders 
Exposition, 6 East 
39th Street, New York 
City. 

W hen buying table 

or shelf oilcloth ask 
| WIPE OFF THE DIRT | for MERITAS. 


STANDARD OILCLOTH CoO. 
320 Broadway New York City 
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The Toilet Spotless 


is only a matter of using Sani- 
Flush every day. Sprinkle a little 
into the water in the bowl each 
morning and it will be free from 
stains and odors. You don’t need 
a brush—you don’t need to bend 
your back. Just follow the easy 
directions on the label. Sani-Flush 
will keep the toilet bowl white 
as snow. It won’t harm the bowl 
nor the connections. It isn’t a 
general cleanser nor a scrubbing 
powder. It is intended for only 
one purpose—making and keeping 
toilet bowls clean. 


is a clean white powder that takes from the 


and 
Your 
has 


her most disagreeable task 
thoroughly and quickly. 
grocer probably 
Sani-Flush. If not, 
send twenty-five 
cents (thirty cents in 
Canada) to 
usand wewill 
sendittoyou, 
postpaid, or 
through a 
dealer, ar- 
ranging for 
your future 
supply. 
THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut 8t., 
Canton, Ohio 


housewife | 
does it easily, 




















FEMINIST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


ENVILLE— 


“No, I wasn’t out front,”’ she said, from the 
other side of the dingy little room. ‘‘I can’t 
bear the last act now. I can’t bear to see the 
play spoiled, and—and I can’t bear to see you 
acting such a part.” 

‘**But how do I act it?’”’ he questioned per- 
sistently with the inborn egotism of his type. 
‘Do I get the effect? That’sthe point. Have 
we got a chance to get by with it?” 

‘**Don’t you care what you do, so long as you 
‘get by with it’?”’ Ruth demanded. 

‘Not much—any more,” said he. ‘‘The 
play’s done for as art. Now it’s a question of 
dollars for me. 

‘“Yes, I suppose it is,” she said slowly. 

“You might, if you really cared, go out front 
and give me some tips that would help,” he 
complained. 

‘**T care so much that I won’t,”’ 
and he saw that she meant it. 
go and let me dress.”’ 

‘Kiss me, dearie, and I'll wait for you at the 
stage door,”’ he cried, again moving quickly 
toward her. 

Ruth looked at him a second—at his hand- 
some, boyish face—and then, as he came close, 
she pushed him hurriedly through the doorway, 
snatched down her clothes, and put them on. 
Her cheeks were hot as she removed the paint. 
The dream, the unreality, had vanished. She 
surveyed the dirty dressing-room with disgust, 
shuddered, and hastened from it. 


she answered, 
‘“Now please 


S THE grumpy old stage-door keeper in his 
£-\ dark cage let her out he seemed to be the 
guardian of some strange world where she had 
been adventuring with a play-boy, who was 
only too real. He was waiting on the curb, as 
he had declared he would be, but she would 
not take his arm. 

They spoke little on the way to the hotel. He 
seemed bewildered by her and she was breath- 
ing deeply the cold night air. 

‘Are you angry because I came into your 
dressing-room, dearie?”’ he finally asked. “I 
suppose we get easy-going on the stage, and 
some one was coming besides—and I so wanted 
to see you!”’ 

She shook her head. 
Charles,” she said with 
‘‘not angry at all.” 

‘Then don’t act so,”? he complained. ‘‘ Come, 
let’s find a bite to eat if we can. Oh, I don’t 
want to leave you! I don’t want to leave 
rout" 

Ruth — quickly 
hand and shook her head. 
must,” she smiled. 

But in the upstairs corridor of the hotel, 
whither he followed her in the elevator, she 
faced him a final time. But one light was burn- 
ing at a distance. An echo of her dream came 
back upon her in the dimness and silence and the 
tense grasp of his fingers over hers, for he had 
seized her hands in spite of her. 

She smiled faintly. “If I were Miss Mel- 
rose,’’ she whispered, ‘‘instead of an amateur, 
I would let you love me.”’ She smiled a little 
more and added: ‘‘I would make you love me! 
But I’m not a play-girl after all, little play-boy. 
You don’t know. Never mind. Good-night 
and—good-by.”’ 

In her room she looked at her face in the 
glass and smiled. ‘‘ And now the play is over,” 

she said to her reflection. ‘‘ No more the gypsy 
trail for you!” 

She kept in her room the next day, reached 
the theater late and left it early, and slipped 
back to New York on a train which departed 
when the rest of the company were asleep. 


“T’m not angry, 
sober earnestness; 


from his outstretched 
“I’m afraid you 


2 next evening was the fateful one—the 
Broadway opening. Ruth of course had no 
intention of leaving the company in the lurch, 
and she was at the theater ahead of time, slip- 
ping into Belden’s dressing-room and leaving 
a tiny bunch of flowers on his table. Then she 
went back and asked that one of the other extra 
women be assigned to her dressing-room with 
her. 

She saw the actor as he was about to go on, 
and smiled her good will. The nervous, worried 
look left his face for a second while his eyes 
devoured her, and Ruth’s heart grieved. But 
before he could draw near or speak the curtain 
went up. 

The first act went well; the second act went 
well. Ruth could hear excited chatter in the 
stars’ dressing-rooms. The manager, the au- 
thor, a dozen other people were back on the 
stage talking and getting in the way. 

Then the third act began. Ruth had put on 
her street clothes and stood in the wings listen 
ing. She could not help it. She felt the uni 
versal tension, the desire to learn the verdict. 
It came quickly enough. Broadway knew for 
what it liked Belden and still better for what it 
liked Maud Melrose, and in neither case was it 
for their emotional power. Besides, the scene 
had no connection with what had gone before. 

Suddenly from the blurred void of the audi 
torium came the terrible sound of a titter. 

Ruth felt her heart sag. She saw Maud 
Melrose go white under the paint. Belden’s 
lips grew dry and his face haggard. The play 
was being laughed at! The players were being 
laughed at! As the scene grew “‘stronger’”’ the 
titters, polite at first, grew louder. The actress, 
in a mad effort to win her audience, raised her 
voice to a scream and was answered by actual 
laughter. It was cruel, brutal. 

“*And,”’ Ruth added to herself, ‘‘so needless! 
The scene should never have been written. It 
was a compromise; no, worse than that! Oh, 
are there no ideals anywhere?” 

But she longed to go to Belden and comfort 
him none the less as the curtain came down. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1914 


The Best Fashion Catalog 
New York Fall You Ev er S aw 


Fashions 
Ten Times as Large as This 


5 ee ‘ Illustration And a Hundred 

FOE New EOE Times More Beautiful 
at Than We Can 

LOWEST Possibly Describe 


New York WILL BE SENT ON 
Prices POST CARD REQUEST 


FREE 


A Volume of 
New York Styles 
Including 


























Coats $5.00 Many Full 
to $29.75 P Pl 
me ey age Flates 


Suits $10.00 
to $35.00 
Misses’ and 


of Beautiful 
Artistic 

Colorings 
Write 


for it 
Today 









to $10.98 
Sweaters $1.00 to $5.00 

Waists . . 59c to $9.98 
Skirts. . $1.98 to $12.98 
House Dresses . x 
Petticoats . . 59c to $4.98 
Underwear . 50c to $10.00 


Triumphant 
Year 


Beautiful 
Water-Color Fashion Plates 


You have never seen so many changes—such a 
magnificent collection of graceful fashions — so 
many style surprises and unexpected economies, 
in any former book. 

More Than Ever Does This Book Show 
You New York’s Last Word in Fashion 
If this famous Bedell Style Book did nothing else 


than put you in touch with the season’s authori- 
tative changes — its wealth of new fabrics and 











Express 
Prepaid 
Every- 
where. 


Money 
Refunded 
If Not 


the correct combinations of smart Fall color- 
ings — making you familiar with the latest cre- 
worth your while. But it does vastly more. It brings to you 
the richness of selection—the same satisfying variety which 
with the full economies of New York shopping, whether you 
spend $1 or $100. 

An Unapproachable Bargain $ 98 
Of Beautiful All-Wool Serge —— 
Dress No. 900 in Fall style and value unprecedented. 
Made of fine all-wool serge, woven with double warp and of ex- 
used to give it avery dressy tone. The dainty vest is of fine cream 
colored Oriental lace prettily ornamented with silk trimming 
able new elephant sleeve with brocaded silk cuff. Smart tab 
front attractively bound with fine silk braid. The skirt has the 
Underskirt has inverted plait in back. Colors, black, nav 'y, Or 
copenhagen blue and garnet. Sizes — 34 to 44 bust and misses’ 
length. Special introductory price 

Charges prepaid anywhere in U.S. 
. . 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 
OUR ONLY RETAIL STORES 


ations of Paris, London and New York, it would be well 

enables the New York woman to lead the world in style— 
e es 

Russian Long Tunic Dress 

Charges Prepaid Anywhere in U. S. 

This fetching new frock is the last word 
cellent wearing quality. ,C harming new trimming is effectively 
buttons. New Gladstone collar of rich brocaded silk. Fashion- 
stylish new long tunic laid in becoming plaits front and back. 
14, 16 and 18 year sizes. Give bust measure and skirt ' $598 
New York—Brooklyn—Newark—Philadelphia—Pittsburgh—St. Louis 


























is necessary \ 
but the odor is not 


Neither is excessive perspiration. 
Nilodox eliminates odor and cor- 
rects excessive perspiring. 


ILODO sr 


Cw 
Nilodox is an entirely new product of the 
laboratory—harmless, antiseptic and de- 
odorant in its action. Try it. It will make 
warm weather more enjoyable for you. 
Big bottle, 50c. If your druggist or de- 
partment store hasn’t it send us his 
nameand S0cforfull-size bottle, prepaid. f 


Baby Educators are food rings 
mm for teething babies. Made from },; 
4 honey-sweetened cereals, baked | 





|| hard, Real food—babies love them. 
Better than tasteless, foodless rubber rings. 


At druggists and grocers or 
two tins by mail for 50 cents. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
42 Batterymarch Street, / 


Monroe Pharmacal Company 
Room 1305, 5 S. 5th Ave. 
PR scene Illinois 











XN 
Boys, Earn a Dollar 
Ys 

a Week 
You can line your pockets with spending | t 
money and win, free, cameras and field 
glasses, bicycles and canoes—anything you 
want. You can do all this by selling The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The boys that sell the Curtis publications 
earn $20,000.00 and secure fifteen hundred 
splendid prizes. Get your share of these good 
things. We'll tell you how todo it. Write to 


Maternity —— 


Made after our new 
“*KWICK-KONFORM” system. Patented. 
To conform quickly to desired size. 

1 “ Just Pull the Tape” 


; Eliminates old methods. No clumsy 
Wi elastic. No hidden plaits. Preserves 
normal appearance. 

Latest Popular Styles and Materials 

$3.50 to $30.00 

Ready to Wear and Made to Measure. 

No. 693— Maternity Dress of all-wool 
French Challie, $12.75 

Send for loose-leaf C atalogue L- goof Dresses, 
Skirts, Coats, Capes, Corsets and Negligees. 
AMERICAN WOMEN’S WEAR CO. 
121-L West 25th Street, New York City 


The Sales Division, Box 558 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
| 

| 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; 
each additional 100, $2.25 deliv- 
ered anywhere in the United States, 


ADDE 

















NGRAVED 


‘The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso 
ciated lor a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding favitations at reasonable prices. 


VERETT 







ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 

on Wedding Etiquette FREE, 

dress, 2 South L1th Street. 
RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 
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Vacuum Sweeper 


OUR house must be kept clean, but 
you needn’t wear yourself out 
cleaning it. 
Use a TORRINGTON 


It has strong suction bellows which suck 
up trodden-in dirt and a genuine bristle 
brush, nine inches wide, which sweeps up 
threads, ravellings and all surface dirt. 

And it’s built to last. Our testing ma- 
chine has run a Torrington long enough / 
to sweep 12,222 9x12 rugs, and it shows / 
little sign of wear. 

It’s easy to handle. Slight pressure on 
two thumb levers will release the nozzle 
and you can then lift out the dust bag, 
which, having a wire frame, permits you 
to empty it as you would a box. 

The dust pans of the sweeper part are 
emptied simply by slight thumb pressure 
on two other push levers. 

Neither hands nor clothes are 
when emptying it. 

The brush is adjustable and can be 

raised, lowered or removed with a finger 
touch. 
R The Torrington weighs but 11 pounds, is 
& low enough to clean under most furniture, 
works without electric or other power and 
as easily as most any carpet sweeper. 

Prices range from $6 to $15. 


NATIONAL Carpet Sweeper 


OR the daily ‘‘brushing up” of surface 

dirt the one practical device is the easy- 

running, ‘‘flexible’’ and Triple - Brush- 
Adjustment ‘‘National.”’ 

It’s three sweepers in one. You regulate the 
genuine bristle brush to sweep thoroughly either 7 
long, medium or short nap carpets. Dust pans 
empty separately. A ‘‘National’’ is good for 10 
S years’ service and costs only $2.50 to $5, depend- 
ing upon trimmings. 

Write for descriptive folder and name 
of nearest dealer 


National Sweeper Co. rot Lanrel St 


rrington, Conn. 
or F. A. Loudon, 52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, Montreal a 
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Insure your 
baby’s comfort 


Don’t put unhealthful rub- 
berized pants on your baby. 
They induce perspiration. 

You know how uncomfort- 
able you would be in a rubber 
garment. 

When you buy waterproof 
pants, ask for Stork —the kind 
that has no rubber. They are 
made from a specially pre- 
pared material that is guaran- 
teed not to leak. 

The word Stork is our regis- 
tered trademark. It cannot be 
applied, lawfully, to any product 
not manufactured by The Stork 
Co. Don’t let any unscrupulous 
dealer trade upon the reputation 
of Stork. Don’t allow him to sell 
you ordinary waterproof sheeting 
and pants when you ask for 
Stork. For your own protection look 
for the Stork trademark. If your 
dealer hasn’t genuine Stork, send 
direct to The Stork Co., Dept. 1-W, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A child’s appearance de- 
pends much on the tidi- 
ness of the stockings. 


KABO GARTERS 


keep the stockings smooth; and they last won- 
derfully. Three grades—25c—15c—10c; ask 


your dealer. 


KABO CORSET CO. 


San Francisco 


Chicago New York 































RUTH GRENVILLE— 
FEMINIST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


Should she or not? He was walking glumly 
toward his dressing-room, speaking to nobody. 
Miss Melrose was in hysterics in hers, the sound 
of her weeping alternating with her shrill re- 
criminations, addressed evidently to the man- 
ager. 

Ruth stole along a corridor till she reached 
the actor’s door and knocked. 

““Come in,” he said in a dull voice. 

Ruth entered and went straight to him, put- 
ting her hand on his shoulder. ‘‘It wasn’t your 
fault,” she said. “‘It was the scene. It didn’t 
belong. Everybody will understand that, even 
the critics. You mustn’t lose courage.” 

“Oh, I dare say I’ll get another job,” he re- 
plied. ‘It’s bully of you to come—here—to 
cheer me up.”’ He took her hand and shook it. 
Then he looked at her as she smiled up to him. 
“T guess I don’t understand,” he said. ‘‘ You 
said good-by, you ran away, and—here you 
are! Oh, what does all this play stuff matter! 
I want to forget it tonight. You—you fi 

He put out his arms to seize her, but Ruth 
stepped back, shaking her head. ‘‘No; it was 
good-by,” she said. ‘“‘But I couldn’t bear to 
leave tonight without saying a word of clumsy 
comfort.”’ 

Belden made no further move. “As you 
like,’ he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I can play a gentle- 
man if I try. I’ve made a mess of playing the 
brute. But I shall never forget you. And—I 
won’t let you go!” 

He sprang quickly toward her, but Ruth 
stood calm. ‘‘ Yes, you will, Charles,” she said; 
‘for I’m only an amateur. I can’t play your 
games. You'll let me go and you'll forget me. 
Good-by!” 





HE stepped out of the dressing-room. At 
the stage door the notice of their closing 
was already posted; the engagement ended the 
next evening. Ruth thought with a pang of all 
the weary weeks of rehearsal, of all the disap- 
pointment to the players, of a good play ruined 
by stupidity, by the lack of artistic ideals. It 
seemed to her that she could order some things 
better, notwithstanding she was only an ama- 
teur. These poor children of the theater really 
needed a grown- up to guide them! 

The next evening she saw Belden as he en- 
tered the playhouse. He was chipper and 
smiling, in strange contrast to the rest on this 
gloomy evening when, as the author said, the 
last rites were to be spoken. 

Elton sought Ruth out. ‘Sorry your stage 
experience has been so brief to start with,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ But I’m sorrier for these poor folks who 
have to live by their acting—all but Belden. 
He’s got a new job already; going back to be 
Miss England’s leading man. They do say— 
but no matter what they say. I forgot you 
weren’t of this little world, Miss Grenville. Do 
you want to be of it? I’m sure I can get you 
another job if you do. I really think you could 
act if you had half a chance.” 

Ruth smiled. ‘‘Thanks, Mr. Elton,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I guess I’ll take a little Christmas 
holiday first. I’ve had more than half a chance 
as it 18; 

She took her single week’s pay for seven 
weeks of toil and hastened from the theater as 
soon as her scene was over. 

For a few days she wondered if Belden would 
try to see her, but he did not appear, and she 
employed her time in helping Rose Proctor in 
the latter’s littered office, and in debating her 
future. 


“to weeks later it was announced that 
Mabel England was to open in New York 
with Charles Belden as her leading man in a 
new drama adapted from the French. Ruth 
was in the audience when the curtain went up. 
She sat alone and watched across the sundering 
flood of the footlights this man she had known 
so well move charmingly through his mimic 
scenes. Mabel England was a beautiful woman 
and an excellent actress. The two played as 
a unit. There was no failure this time. The 
lovers drew nearer together as the suspense 
tightened, and at last Ruth saw Belden’s head 
fall over the bare shoulders of the woman who 
sat on the couch below him and his lips meet 
hers. 

Ruth heard at the same moment a girl in the 
audience beside her give an ecstatic little sigh. 
In her own heart the last flicker of her dream 
flared up, and she felt her face grow hot, her 
bosom throb. Then. she sat quite still and 
watched the play to the end. As the curtain 
fell, shutting Belden from her sight, as the 
lights in the auditorium came on and people 
rose, chatting in the normal tones of every 
day, it seemed to her that suddenly the dream 
was over forever and the memory of it already 
fading. 

As she came into the aisle she almost ran 
into Jim Bigelow, the Assistant Professor of 
Ethics and Comparative Religions at Mercer. 
“Ruth!” said he delightedly, his serious, fine 
face lighting up. 


“Vou, of all people!’? she answered. ‘‘ What 
are you doing in New York?” 
‘“Why, the holidays!” he laughed. ‘‘ Have 


you even forgotten that we have a holiday at 
Christmas?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No; I shipped up 
presents to the family teday,’”’ she answered. 

‘Are you going to spend all the holidays here?’ 

‘Are you?” he smiled. 

“‘T might run home for part of them,”’ said 
Ruth. “In fact I think I will.” 

‘*T had about decided to go back myself,” 
said the Assistant Professor of Ethics and 
Comparative Religions. 





NOTE—The next story—last in this series—will tell 
about Ruth Grenville’s further experiences and how she 
found the right position at last. 








































































































What is behind 


the Campbell label? 


What are the facts and rea- 
sons which assure to you the 


surpassing quality of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup? 


First the famous Campbell kitchens 
with their unequalled modern equip- 
ment — immaculate, scientific, com- 
Next the exclusive Campbell 
blending-formula — the envy of expert 
Then the 
fertile farms so near to our establish- 
ment that they supply us daily through- 
out the season with their glowing har- 
vest of ripe, fresh-picked perfect 
tomatoes. And finally, back of all 
this—the Campbell reputation, 


plete. 


soup-makers everywhere. 


and the unquestioned Campbell 
guarantee which goes with every 
can of this delicious and whole- 
some soup. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c acan 


The Campbell plant— 
largest and best equipped soup- 
making establishment in the world. 


Our head Chef and some of his 
assistants. All our people are 
skilled experts. 


Selecting choice varieties of to- 
matoes to be cultivated specially 
for Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 





Campbell greenhouses and experiment- 
station where plants are cross-bred to de- 
velop the most desirable qualities. 
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View in the cheinical laborato- 
ry where all products are tested. 
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Ruined? No! 
The wall is washable 


Had the wall been finished with 
paper or calcimine, an accident 
like that shown below would 
have meant an unsightly stain, 
until the whole room was refin- 
ished. You get artistic beauty of 
the highest degree, coupled with 
sturdy serviceability, in 
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High Standard 











It is fadeless, not easily scratched or 
marred, and readily washable. The 
wonderfully soft and delicate Mellotone 
tints will captivate you—brightening 
as well as beautifying your home. It’s 
the ideal wall finish for any room, 
and very economical, too. 


Write for booklet — 
‘*About Interiors’’ 


Tells all the things you want to know 
about the best methods for finishing 
walls and woodwork. You’ll find 
Mellotone for sale with our local 
dealer, who also handles ‘‘High Stand- { 
ard”’ paints, varnishes, enamels and 
stains. If you don’t know this dealer, 

let us introduce you to him. Write 
today. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
483 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Boston Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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Keith’s Illustrations 
In buying House Furnishings by mail you 
will be greatly assisted and will save money by 
the use of Keith’s 


° 
Rug and Curtain Photographs 

Keith's offer to send you what they believe to 
be the best catalogue published on the subject, 
quoting lowest cash prices and showing illustra- 
tions in color of the best patterns of Wilton, 
Axminster and Brussels Rugs and Carpets, 
Fibre and Rag Rugs, Linoleums, etc.; together 
with photographic reproductions of smart and 
artistic lace, scrim and marquisette curtains; 
cretonnes, chintzes, Aurora and Diana Cloths, 
velvets, etc., carried in all the fashionable deco- 
rative colors. Practical suggestions for designing 
and hanging draperies are included. 


Keith’s Individual Service 
















enables you to furnish by correspond- Write 
ence with the same security and sat- Today 
isfaction as though you were in our for Our 
store. We present the most popular Free Book 
patterns in our immense stock of 
(10 big floors). We solicit busi- Illustrations. 
ness and prepay treight and 


parcel post west of the Mis- 
i and south of the 
Ohio Rivers. 


Robert Keith 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Dept. B, Kansas City, Mo. 


sissippi 
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Pyne VENOS VENUS 


You can then fit your own dress 
fectly. It does away with alld 
difficulties. By simply turning th 
at top it can be INDEPENDENTLY ad- 
justed at the neck, bust, shoulders, waist, hip, 
skirt, to any woman's measurements. 
It becomes YOU 

Remit to us $3 and we will send you our 

guaranteed $15 Venus Form. You pay 

the balance at only $2 per month. 

If it does not prove satisfactory after 

ten days’ trial, you may return the 

form and we will refund the money. 








Order today or send for our free catalog with 
valuable information for every woman who 


sews. ACME SALES COMPANY 

Dept. F, Bristol Bldg., New York 
Dept. F, North American Bldg., Chicago PRQO US SRD Ney 
SUREMENTS 











TO BE A LADY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


** Pll stay a while longer,”’ she assented with 
averted eyes, leaning over a pile of exquisite 
stuffs embroidered in gold and silver threads. 

**We'll wait a year longer,” Mary said that 
night to John. 

That morning he, too, had heard the grind- 
ing of the wheels of finance. He had dressed 
carefully and bearded the man higher up in his 
Cireassian-walnut den. 

“T want a raise,” John had said, his throat 
aching with the presumptuous effronte ry of it. 

The man had looked up after an zxon of 
eternity, and glanced him over. ‘‘Ah—lIet me 
see—you're—what was the name?” 

Ames had been with the firm twelve years. 
He told his name. 

‘Ames. Yes. Have a cigar. 
I'll be pe rfectly frank with you; always best. 
We can’t pay big salaries for honesty and 
industry. You see it’s so infernally hard for a 
man to be dishonest and lazy these days. He 
can’t get away with it; catch him by the coat- 
tails before he gets to the elevator. And look 
at the line waiting for the same job! Menand 
women. No, we can’t pay big salaries for mere 
honesty and industry; we pay ’em for origi- 
nality. Now there’s young Moffett; heard of 
the new device he’s thought out? Best thing of 
its kind ever heard of. New way of keeping 
accounts. Why you use it yourself! Hang it! 
why didn’t you think of it? Saved the firm 
thousands of dollars and ——’” 

The telephone rang at his elbow. He spoke 
into it, spent twenty thousand four hundred 
and sixteen dollars, lit a cigar with a money 
belt around it, and turned again to his caller. 

‘**Let’s see, what were we speaking of? Oh, 
yes, your salary, Mr.—ah—Ames. There’s a 
standard price paid for the sort of w ork youdo.”’ 

‘Let me do something else then.” 

The man higher up shook his head. “Too 
old to think of that. But we’llsee; if anything 
turns up He moved in his swivel chair 
and the interview was over. 

Nothing turned up. 

‘There must,’’ John Ames often reasoned to 
himself at two o’clock in the morning, ‘* remain 
something to be discovered, some new way of 
keeping accounts that would save the firm 
more thousands of dollars.”’ 

He wrestled with the unimagined, strove 
with agonizing spirit to conjure up the un- 
known out of that realm where are reserved, by 
the gods of things as they will be, the undis- 
covered good. But his mind ran in columns of 
figures with red totals. 


Now, Ames, 


N EIGHTEEN 
were married. 
The apartment on a refined boulevard had 

figured for weeks in the Sunday reading of 
those who stay at home to rest: “Just com- 
pleted; hardwood, cathedral-oak finish, artis- 
tic decoration, built-in sideboard, bookshelves, 
etc., no children in building.”” Mary, who was 
still necessary to the business and whose gift 
from the firm was a raise to sixty dollars a 
week and a solid silver tea-service, paid the 
rent—seventy-five dollars a month—and fur- 
nished the flat. It was very artistic. Not for 
nothing had she lived in the presence of the 
cheaply vulgar and the expensively fine things 
of life. 

‘But it isn’t mine!” her husband kept say- 
ing to himself. He never said these things 
aloud. Once he might, but notnow. Unspoken 
the thoughts seethed like prisoned steam. 

Mary had little time to enjoy the apartment; 
but it was there, symbol of her attainment, 
monument of what woman in industry may 
achieve. She put on her perfectly modish 
black satin business gown in the morning, and, 
well-aproned, served gingerly a breakfast that 
required no pushing up of her long, frilled 
sleeves. Her business was farther away, so 
she left half an hour earlier and Johncleared the 
doilied table, and, standing concave before the 


months John and Mary 


sink, let the water run on the dishes. At night 
they had, six days in the week, something 


ready-cooked. 

‘I wouldn’t slave,’’ so Mary said once as she 
hung a twenty- dollar picture on the brown 
toned wall, ‘the way that woman does in the 
little house around the corner. She’s the one 


that had those five childre non the elevated 
that night. Remember?’”’ She instantly re- 


gretted the mention of it. “A woman has a 
right to good clothes and a refined home. 1 
wouldn’t live the way some women do!”’ 

At this John flushed painfully. 


Bin E deepened, very gradually, a gulf be- 
tween them; a swaying bridge separated 
them—at either end a purse; hers was sterling- 
silver mounted. 

Often at night he lay awake wondering about 
many things. When she said she would keep 
on working had she intended to continue year 
after year, or was it merely for a little while to 
amuse herself? For certainly a woman’s life 
was humdrum; there was the woman in the 
little house around the corner. . . . He 
often envied the man of that little house 
Arnold was his name; they had passed the 
time of day going in on the elevated. Once 
there was sickness in the little home and there 
must be a maid, and there were necessary 
repairs the owner would not attend to, and 
school had just begun, with needs of books and 
boots. Arnold, getting his shiny coat down off 
the rack, had begun the day with astatement, 
boast rather than complaint: ‘‘ Well it’s all up 
to me!’”’ Ames had envied him ever since. If 
only it were all up to him! 

There was the day Mary asked him for sixty 
cents. He quite went to pieces inwardly for 
joy at the novel sensation. He would not soon 
forget it. In their life together she had de- 
pended upon him for at least sixty cents. 
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TO BE A LADY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


“T)on’t you want more?”’ he asked, hoping, 
with a thrill which surprised him, that she did. 

She did not. 

One night he hurried wearily up the stairs to 
get the potatoes on and open the can of French 
peas—and found Mary there before him, set- 
ting the table with a large linen cloth. She was 
in a kimono and her hair was unfashionably 
and most becomingly mussed. One cheek was 
flushed where she had lain on it. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, setting 
down a bunch of celery and a bag of fruit. He 
rarely added anything to the menu; she liked to 
attend to that herself. ‘I just saw these—and 
I thought you might like them.” 

She reached quickly for them and brushed 
the back of her hand across her eyes. 

“ Anything wrong at the store?” 

“No; I just didn’t feel like working.” 

He wanted to say he hoped she wouldn’t be 
sick, and he wondered if she would understand 
that he meant nothing about money. He went 
into his “den” that she had furnished, put on 
his house coat that she had bought, and sat 
down by the window. He reflected that after 
all he was just a boarder. Down below Arnold 
was going by, and somehow Ames envied him. 

‘“* All ready!’’ Mary called, and he went out 
to the dining-room. 


HE room was the pride of Mary’s heart. 

She had, according to her own'admission, 
“sonea little deep” on that. The long, built-in 
English sideboard held an array of cut glass 
and really good china. They, or rather she, 
had bought the Jacobean furniture on the in- 
stallment plan. ‘‘But it was such a bargain!” 
she had said. ‘‘I know I'll never get the chance 
again! That sounds ridiculous for a business 
woman like me; but then it 7s a bargain!” It 
was half paid for—the massive, waxed table 
and the chairs with tall carved backs. 

““VYou must have come home early, Mary.” 

She nodded and passed her plate hungrily. 
“T made stew, you see,” she said, ‘‘and cake 
too—three layers. It seemed to me this fore- 
noon that I’d just die if I didn’t get home and 
cook this! And then tonight, all at once, there 
were just two things I had to have! Celery, 
and fruit out of a bag!” 

When she had finished two pieces of cake she 
pushed the dishes back and leaned her chin in 
her upturned palms. ‘‘We’re going to move,” 
she announced. ‘I don’t like this any longer.” 

It was like her to come immediately to the 
point, pausing for no apologies, no explanation. 
It was the brisk efficiency of her that had, 
perhaps, attracted him most. But now he 
shrank from the further humiliation of living 
in a finer apartment where she paid the bills. 
Perhaps she had had another promotion. He 
could not ask. 

“*T picked out the place today. I—John!” 
The face she turned to him was for a moment 
the face she had lifted to his on the dark, 
narrow stairs of her aunt’s boarding-house long 
ago. “You'll be good to me, won’t you, John?” 
She leaned suddenly to the table. He had 
never seen her cry. 

““Mary! Why ——” He got up and came 
around the old English table. ‘‘ Come,”’ he said. 
He put his arm about her and led her in to her 
Coloniai davenport. ‘‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘‘you’ve 
had—something better—offered you?” 

She reached her hand down in the myste- 
rious depths of the davenport. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber,’’ she said, ‘‘the day T asked for sixty 
cents?’”’ He remembered. ‘I bought this.” 
She drew out a little, tissue-wrapped package, 
and, undoing it, drew out a pair of quite 
infinitesimal crocheted shoes and held them 
out to him. 

“*For—not for you, Mary?” 

“For me! Do you know the future that 
stared me in the face?’’ She leaned to him 
excitedly. ‘‘You know the fat, prosperous, 
powdered, middle-aged women that walk up 
and down Michigan Boulevard, with puffy bags 
under their drugged-looking eyes and a little 
clover pink on their cheeks? You know them, 
living in noisy hotels and proud of the buttons 
on the elevator man—and of little horrid dogs 
with blankets onthem? Well I’ve got beyond 
all that! After all I’m going to live! I’m 
forty-two, but I’m going to live!”’ She held 
the shoes in her hand. 


- E COULD not speak for the tumult of emo- 

tions—joy, fear, responsibility; but under 
it all he knew that he, too, was going to live. 
“It'll be all right, Mary,” he said at last. 
Away inside of him some machine kept clicking: 
‘* Four times twenty-five equals one hundred.” 
He had a vague notion that she ought not 
to get excited, and he repeated: ‘‘It’ll be all 
right, Mary 

““The people that are coming into the apart- 
ment are going to take the dining-room set. 
She’—Mary leaned to her husband and 
brushed his sleeve with her cheek—‘‘is a busi- 
ness woman—just a business woman, John. 
And we’re going into the little Arnold house 
around the corner. He’s had a—they’re going 
to move.” 

John nodded. “‘I know; he’s had a raise. 
But you can’t go there, Mary. The wood- 
work—it’s painted woodwork; and there are 
pine floors —— 

He leaned his head in his hands. Old am- 
bitions, futile strivings after the rewards of 
efficiency, seethed in his heart. All the things 
he had hoped to do, all the loneliness of failure 
he yearned to tell her. But one does not begin 
at forty-five to be articulate. He only said: 
‘But you've been used to this!’”’ He did not 
think of it as a standard of living. He thought 
of it as a seventy-five-dollar flat that laughed 
animately at his hundred a month. 

‘**But you see,” she said, stretching the shoes 
sole to sole and rolling up the tiny package, 
**T am offered something better.” 
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1E LITTLE OLD 


LADY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


“Our trunks had been sent ahead by wagon 
and we rode to Madison alone, I in a little blue 
bonnet and my blue cloth traveling dress, 
with a riding skirt overit. I had felt that I 
would rather say my good-byes there at home, 
so we left all the dear home folks standing by 
the gate on which I had loved to swing just a 
few years before. They were still standing 
there when we turned to wave good-by from 
the top of the hill, but Mother’s face was hid- 
den on Father’s shoulder and his arm was 
around her. J was her baby —and Canada wasa 
far country. 


feo were friends at the wharf in Madi- 
son to see us off. And the man from home 
who had taken our luggage over and was to lead 
our horses back was there too. I think the first 
time I fully realized what I was doing was 
when I stood on the steamer deck beside 
Robert and saw a strip of water widening 
between the boat and the shore; and I remem- 
ber being thankful that Father and Mother were 
not waving to me from the wharf. It seemed 
to me I couldn't have stood that. I'd have 
pulled through pretty well, though, if it hadn’t 
been for my horse, Dixie. Father had given 
him to me when he was a colt. I had broken 
him, ridden him, loved him. He meant home 
and all the girl life there; and when John 
Ammons, our farm hand, led him away up the 
street, I crumpled up. against Robert and clung 
to him and cried against his coat collar. 

‘I'll make it up to you, little girl,’ he said. 
‘T’'ll make it up to you; and if ever I fail to be 
good to you I deserve to be shot as full of holes 
as asieve.’ His voice was choky, but he began 
telling me about the friends we were going 
to visit in Cincinnati and about the wedding 
trip we were going to have on the canalboat 
to Toledo—there wasn’t a railroad then, you 
know, and I’m glad there wasn’t—and I soon 
cheered up and was hungry for supper. Dear 
me, but that steamboat supper seemed elegant 
to me! I was afraid of the waiter, but I don’t 
think he knew it. People used to say Robert 
spoiled me, Sally, spared me everything, kept 
me too childish. I reckon he did; but you see, 
for him I was always the little girl who cut all 
her anchors, burned all her bridges and set sail 
into a strange world with him on that old 
Ohio River boat. He never got through 
‘making it up’ to me.” 

‘* He must have been a good man,”’ 
Sally. 

‘*He was the best man in the world!’”’ The 
Little Old Lady said it solemnly, but close on 
the heels of the solemnity came a laugh. 

‘‘He was the best man in the world,” she 
repeated; “but there was a time, there in 
Cincinnati, when I had awful misgivings about 
him. That’s where the ‘Greek Slave’ comes 
1d 

Her eyes were twinkling now. 
away sadness. 

‘It was this way,” she explained: ‘I had 
never seen Robert with people of his own kind, 
people of culture and worldly experience. He 
was so adaptable that he had fitted perfectly 
into our life and I didn’t know any other; but 
when we went to his Cincinnati friends I re- 
alized the gulf between his world and mine, 
and I don’t mind confessing that it was a good 
deal of a shock. Not that every one wasn’t 
nice tome. Anything sweeter and kinder than 
those Carters I’ve never seen. They acted as 
though they were as much in love with me as 
Robert was; but I wasn’t such @ goose that I 
couldn’t see my own social shortcomings, and 
[I couldn’t help worrying for fear Robert would 
be mortified by them. When I found out that 
he read French, and when I heard Mr. Carter 
and him talk about books and music and things 
like that, I felt so ignorant that it almost 
broke my heart, and my old serene confidence 
in our future was considerably shaken up.”’ 


\ TE WENT to the theater—‘ Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin,’ it was—and I never enjoyedany- 
thing else so much as I enjoyed that play; but 
every time I thought of Father my conscience 
pricked me, and Robert talked about the theater 
so that I knew he must have gone a great deal. 
Worse than that, Mr. Carter said something 
one morning that proved he and Robert had 
been in the habit of playing cards together. 
That was almost more than I could bear. 
Seems funny to you, doesn’t it, Sally? It does 
to me now, but it was all very serious to that 
seventeen-year-old bride. 

‘*T tried not to worry, and when I found that 
I couldn’t succeed in that I tried not to let 
Robert know that I was worrying, and I was 
radiantly happy between whiles; so he didn’t 
suspect that anything was wrong until the day 
before we left Cincinnati. Everybody had 
been talking about a famous statue that was on 
exhibition in one of the galleries, and Robert 
had said that we must surely see it. The 
‘Greck Slave,’ it was called, and an American 
sculptor named Powers had made it. America 
wasn’t very rich in home-made art then and 
Americans weren’t so sophisticated and hard 
to please as they are now. This statue had 
made a great sensation, even among people 
who had seen the best art of the world; so I was 
crazy to see it, too, though I had never in my 
life seen a statue of any kind and didn’t know 
a blessed thing about art. 

‘We didn’t get around to it until that last 
day; but then Mr. and Mrs. Carter and 
Robert and I went down to the gallery. I had 
on my best afternoon dress and bonnet— 
changeable blue and gold silk—and a new 
watch and chain that Robert had given me, 
and I was so happy that my feet wanted to 
dance instead of walk. We went into the 
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Pillow Cases 


Esta blished 1848 Times change 
but “Utica” standard 


H There is beauty in 
| their firm white tex- 
i ture and economy 
i° in their long wear. 

j Sold by dry-goods stores everywhere 


Our Mohawk Brand is a good 
sheet, not quite so heavy as Utica 
tica es & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mi Ls 
Utica, NY. 
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Get the 
Children 
ready for 
School 


HEY will need shoes. Don’t put 

them in stiff, hard shoes after 
their summer of foot freedom. Give 
them warm weather comfort with 
cool weather protection. 


rot-Moc 


BACK TO NATURE SHOES 


For Grown-ups 
and Growing-ups. 









The school shoe problem is a hard one. The best 
and easiest way to solve it is by buying Trot- 
Mocs. Your children will be delighted with their 
lightness and flexibility. You will be delighted 
with their service and economy. It is our con- 
stantaim to build Trot-Mocs better and stronger. 
Their first costisnogreater than for any good shoes 
and this is materially lessened by their long wear. 


Here’s a Sensible Shoe 


Made from soft but extremely tough Indian 
Tanned Moose, with genuine Trot-Moc Soles. 
These soles are retanned by our own special 
proce ess, which adds to their durability and pli- 
ability. This shoe is sewn around 
the heel. There are no nails 
toscratch or mar. The up- 
pers are unlined, yet the 
f nature of the leather gives 
ample protection. 























| This is but one of 22 styles of 
Trot-Mocs which we have 
in stock. The list includes 
blacks as well as tans, 
with heel shoes for the 
older children. Over 
2000 dealers through- 
out the United States 
and Canada sell Trot- 
Mocs with the posi- 
tive assurance of 
satisfaction. 

Look for the 
name and trade- 
mark. If it is not 
made by us it is 
not a Trot-Moc. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., sey A Marlborough, Mass. 


Send for 
Fall style 
book. It's free. 
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~ Wall Tint 
=> oir 
needa. “3 ¥ 


Alabastioe is the caly sat 
Sanitary 104 Econom xa! = 





Your dealer keeps Alabastine, 
in a variety of colors. By inter- 
mixing, every tint and shade of 
every beautiful color is possible. 
The dry powder is easily mixed 
with cold or warm water and applied 
with regular 7 or 8-inch wall brush. 


Alabastine will not rub off, chip or 
peel when applied according to 
directions on package. Clean, sani- 
tary, durable, economical, beautiful, 
easily applied. Don’t take a substi- 
tute. Alabastine is mot kalsomine. 

ALABASCO, our flat, washable wall 


paint for bathroom, lower dining room 
walls, ete., that you want to wash frequently. 


, COLOR 
PLANS OF ROOMS. WRITE FOR 
IT. We also prepare free special color 
schemesforyourhomeoranyotherbuilding. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


ae 291 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















THE LITTLE OLD 
LADY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


building and along a hall and through a door, 
and then, suddenly, I saw it! 

“The only thing in the room—white against 
cone walls—a woman, stark, staring naked, 
Sally! 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! You can’t know. 
How could you? You’ve been brought up on 
nude statues. Louise has pictures of them in 
her schoolbooks, and her teachers take her 
to see whole roomfuls of them. But I—every 
fiber of me quivered under the shock. I took 
just that one first look, then stood still with my 
eyes tight shut. The blood was surging into 
my face and beating at my ears. It seemed to 
me that if I didn’t have something to hold to I 
would drop. I reached out for Robert, but 
he wasn’t there. He had gone right toward the 
horrible thing without even noticing that I had 
stopped, and as I stood there, sick with shame, 
I heard his voice. 

‘““Gracious Heavens, what a_ beautiful 
thing!’ he said. ‘What a piece of work! Don’t 
tell me we Americans haven’t got it in us, 
Carter.’ 


FELT dizzy. I couldn’t believe my ears. 

He wasn’t surprised. He wasn’t horrified. 
He didn’t mind my seeing it. He liked it! 
Probably he had seen worse ones. 

“T wanted to look at him, but I couldn’t 
without seeing the creature. I did open my 
eyes though and raised them just a little so 
that I could see the base of the pedestal the 
statue stood on. I could see what Robert 
was doing too. I knew him by his trousers. 
He was right up close to the thing and walking 
around it! 

“*TLook at that shoulder, Carter,’ he was 
saying. ‘And the line of that back and hip. 
Perfect! Absolutely perfect!’ 

“Tt was more than I could stand. I had 
believed in him so utterly, had pinned all my 
faith to him, had been so sure that he would 
shield me from everything harmful, had given 
up everything and everybody for him; and I 
had been mistaken in him all the time. He 
wasn’t good. He wasn’t pure. All the warn- 
ings I had laughed at came flooding back to 
me. Aunt Peggy’s prophecies jumped out 
from the corner of my brain where they had 
been hiding. Maybe all the rest was true. He 
had lived in Buffalo and he had gone to theaters 
and he had played cards, and he could take me 
to look at a statue of a shameless woman with 
no clothes on, and could walk around it and 
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Send us the name of your dealer and receive free Catalogue 


| SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


\STEIFF TOYS 











Cackling Duck No. 6314, 2ex natural moving, 5% in, 
high, weight 4 Ib. $1.25, Brand ‘‘Button-in-the-Ear.’ 


Margarete Steiff Co., Toy Manufacturer, New York 
Inventors of the bs ls Bear 16th St., Irving Place 








praise it. Maybe he did have another wife 
somewhere. How could I tell? And it was too 
late now. I wouldn’t believe any one. I would 
marry him—and I had married a monster! 

““My heart swelled almost to bursting point 
and the tears began to slide down my cheeks. 
Yes, you can laugh at her. I can laugh at her 
now myself; but there’s something pitiful about 
her, when you stop to think—so young, so 
ignorant and so helplessly depe ndent upon the 
good faith of one mere man. 

There were tears in the Little Old Lady’s 
eyes as she looked back at the weeping bride 
in her blue and gold silk frock and bonnet; but 
laughter was shining through the mist. 

“Little imbecile!” she said tenderly. ‘‘That 











was the only unhappy time in my w hole mar- 
ried life, Sally, the only time I was unhappy 
because of my husband, I mean. I was soul 
sick, shocked to the core, outraged, frightened 
beyond the understanding of any modern girl; 
but I was proud, too, and ashamed to cry in 
public; so I slipped out into the shadowy hall, 
and Robert found me sobbing in the darkest 
corner under the stairs when he came out to 
look for me. 

“He was astonished at first, just for a 
moment. Then he understood. He was the 
sort of a man who could understand, God 
bless him! He didn’t scold, he didn’t tease, he 
didn’t argue, he didn’t even go back to find the 
Carters. He just tucked me under his arm, 
left a message with the doorkeeper, called a 
carriage and took me home. Some way or 
other I couldn’t feel that he was a monster 
when my head was against his coat sleeve and 
he was holding my hand under the lap robe. 


S E- 4 VEN when we were alone in our own room 
he didn’t try to prove that I was silly. 





Write for Crown Booklet 

Tells how English So- 
ciety Leaders suit their 
perfumes to their per- 
f/ sonality. 


CROWN 


Lavender Salts 


is fully described. Take a small 
bottle when you shop or travel. 
A whiff or two will relieve faint- 
ness or that headachy feeling. 

Sold everywhere in 25c, 50« 
and $1.00 Crown-stoppered bot- 
tles. Get the real smelling salts. 
Get Crown. 


// \EHN & FINK, New York 


j Sole Agents in America for 
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The Crown Perfumery Co. of Landen 
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Maternity Gowns , 
Stylish gowns and skirts # 
for street wear and the | 
home. Gowns from $1.50 up. 
“ Write for FALL BOOKLET 
and samples of materials. They 
are free. Also Grace Minor'’s advice 
on selecting maternity apparel. 
Address Mrs. Grace Minor, Dept, A 

c/o Beyer & Williams Garment Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 















That wasn’t Robert’s w: iy. He sat down ina 
big chair and took me in his arms and said: 
‘You poor child, you poor frightened child! 
What a brute I was not to realize!’ You see 
he did understand. 

“But when I had cried my cry out, and was 
quiet and comforted, he tried to make me 
understand something about the purpose of 
art, tried very patiently and tenderly to make 
me see that purity is a matter of soul, not of 
cloth, and that beauty and truth may go naked 
in art, though clothes are an accepted conven 
tion in our society. I didn’t understand it all. 
I don’t yet. Youthful habits of mind hold one, 
and J like my statues and pictures draped; but 
in the end I did understand that one might 
admire a nude statue without being impure in 
heart or mind, and that Aunt Peggy was no 
sort of a prophet. 

‘IT was quite happy by the time the Carters 
came home; but do you know, Sally, I had 
cried such spots on the front of that silk dress 
that Robert had to get mea new one in Buffalo? 
rose and lavender with a little sprig through it, 
much prettier than the other and made in the 
very latest city fashion. After that I couldn’t 
even bear the ‘Greek Slave’ a grudge. 

“I wish I had known she was on exhibition 
last week. I'd like to have one real good look 
at her.” 








NOTE—This is the third sketch of a series. The 
fourth will appear in the next number of THE JoURNAL 
(for October). 




















“They Look too Good 
to Eat” 


Watch a child when she first sees Puffed Grains floating in 
a bowl of milk. 

Note how she starts to eat them—grain by grain, as though 
too precious to consume by spoonfuls. 

Don’t you think that children—who so love Puffed Grains— 
should have all they want of them, morning, noon and night? 


Watch Grown-Ups Eat Them 


Watch the man of the house when he first eats Puffed Grains 
served with cream and sugar. Or mixed with his morning fruit. 

The crisp, bubble-like grains crush at once into granules. 
And the almond taste—like toasted nuts—is the most delightful 
taste he ever found in any cereal morsels. 

Don’t you think that men should every morning get the foods 
they like so well? 





Then some night—at suppertime or bedtime—serve Puffed 
Grains in bowls of milk. 

Float them like bread or crackers—these toasted, airy, thin- 
walled grains. Then note how the bowls come back from every 
side for more. 

That is our plea to you. Let these grains reveal to your 
folks all their fascinations. Each will find in one of them his 
ideal cereal food. 


i a SN Da Co hk et 


| | Puffed Wheat, 10c £ nN’ 
| Puffed Rice, 15c fee 


Except in Extreme West 1st. 


PLA PADI 
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Prof. A. P. Anderson has solved in Puffed Grains the prob- 
lem of easy, complete digestion. He has done it by exploding all 
the millions of food granules, so digestive juices can act on them. 

In these grains he gives you the best-cooked cereals that 
were ever known. 

Welcome the fact that folks like them. Be glad you can 
serve them in so many ways. For in no other way can these 
premier cereals be so perfectly fitted for food. 

Some like one best, some another. Try them all. They differ 
in every way save in the process. See which you most enjoy. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers (640) 
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WHEN HENRY’S WIFE 
GOT BUSY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 











“Tt was sweet of you to drop in. I hope 
you'll do it often.” 

‘Thank you,” said Alice without as much 
gratitude as Mrs. Henshaw expected. 

She went out to the sidewalk and stood irres- 
olute fora moment. She had held the indorse- 
ment of the Woman’s Club to be vital to her 
project, but now that it was refused her she 
held it to be utterly immaterial. It probably 
wouldn’t have made any difference anyway! 
The important thing was to start something; 
the sole drawback was that she couldn’t think 
what to start. It occurred to her that little 
was to be gained by standing on the Henshaws’ 
sidewalk, so she started homeward; and as 
she was turning the corner into Oak Street 


she thought of George Graham, who was well " This decorative plan for our living 


posted on local matters; and, remembering ”? 
that his bank closed at three, she resolved to t th thi 

telephone him to come up to see her at four, room is jus e Ing. 
promising only cakes and conversation. George 
might help her out. 








‘‘Mar-not Varnish to bring out the natural grain of the 


elise of thus sucetiog he woullta't bave floor—then some handsome shade of Handcraft Stain 
Xie ing ‘oom promptly on th Hour me fe pie ge - ‘, mg in a Flat-Tone 
like Henry a. Jot gad you baw 1 te, tak & or ceilings an wa s. See Ow much more artistic, 
ily dear child,” responded Graham, “t clean, cheerful, livable it will be! 


° a to draw ganic ye ong say 
that right now Henry’s the best-liked young ° 
CVl OL man in Navarre.” Why don’t you, too, make use of Our Free Portfolio of 
‘**Do the people out at the factory like him 
lr N 


too?” Suggestions for Painting and Decorating? 


I'd bet my bootwear on it,” declared 
George. 





“And the other m-men in town, the business This splendid collection of colorschemes Sherwin-Williams product to use for 
eral) ™ soar ait , iI thi ‘5 uate Hee will show you how easily you and your each surface and how to use it. 
~TRevillon Freres Graham allowed his memory to drift back ° 
eee over the last dozen years. ‘‘I guess you don’t husband can adapt these harmonious, Send for it, make your choice of ma- 
Th he) know that when Henry was in the Academy he tasteful color combinations to beautify ‘ : ans 
Was the boss of the school, and those boys are your home terials, then see the Sherwin -Williams 
the young business men now. Then when he a : 
went to Harvard and got picked for the All- It shows how permanently and dealer in your town. He can supply 
S fal b le di mer- American football team the whole town went inexpensively you can refinish worn you with a Sherwin-Williams product 
10) y ret a ng wild about him, partly because they love f a \wiels f : f b tifyi d tecti 
h t t strength and partly because Navarre got such surfaces and brig ten up urniture. or sisi eaulllying and protecung 
cnan in every Cl y 10) @ a lot of advertising. And when he came back This portfolio tells you just which purpose in your home. 
| S RI f here to live and showed such good sense in the 
arge town. en fe) factory the older men got to thinking he’s 


f FI | | something of a wonder. I should say offhand 

hame oO ealer nearest that Henry’s the most popular young man in 

town. But what’s troubling you, Alice, and aa 

you. how can I help you?” Ye € 

fe Alice smiled ingenuously and rang the little | . N 
Established 1723 silver bell. “What did I tell you you'd get if 


you came?” she demanded. 




















“ S Cakes and conversation,’ I remember.” 
Revillon Freres ** Well,’ said Alice mysteriously, ‘‘then I’m 
sorry if.I’ve spoiled your afternoon, George, N Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O 
19 West 34th Street, New York but we’re all through except for the c-cakes.”’ Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 


‘But look here, Alice, there’s something Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St. Chicago, 1101 People’s Gas Bldg. 
| back of this. You can’t fool me more than once 
a day.” A great light broke upon him _and 
he blinked at it joyously. ‘‘I’ve got it!” he 
shouted ‘‘ Youwant Henry togointo politics!” 

‘There’s no politics about it,”’ insisted Mrs. 
Henry radiantly. ‘‘It’s s-simply a question of 
| diplomacy. This has got to be absolutely a 
secret between us, George; I’ve decided to put 
Henry on the School Board!” 
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This Style Book 


splendidly illustrates 
manycharming models 
forecasting the Fall 
and Winter Fashions. 
Correctinstyle, per- 


hair in any way — far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 
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fect in workman- 
Try this on your buffet, | I . wife of the minority leader in Navarre irncnese ship, and made of 
dining table, parlor table. was a Mrs. Peacock, who had failed of EASILY, DONE the best materials. 
chair, piano — any varnished election to the Woman’s Club and so had ie inet Every curle We are manu- 
surface: | established one of her own. Alice had not met AN} ° A Be f d 
: Tae age ba aE eee: EN electrified —impart- acturers an | 
Moisten a soft woolen cloth her since that first comprehensive reception in C sell direct to you 24 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of November; but that one slight social contact is ing strength to the hair. at wholesale prices. Charm 
re a oon furniture just as if was a sufficient justification for her to write Fifty millions in daily use. All our goods are guaran- ing 


“Three to Five” on one of the calling-cards 
ceeutt! Sevase WE UR ee acc cant nreace which signified the establishment of the Chal- 
iager ake ie Mia eis care mers’ teas. Mrs. Peacock pretended that she 
oll and a ttle rubltne. ane mere. acare and didn’t care much about going and would prob- 


Guaranteed unbreakable. 
_ Ask your dealer or send us his name 
with money or stamps. 

Money willingly refunded. 







teed and you will be agreeably Creations 
surprised at the fine quality and our low prices. 
Write to-day for our beautiful booklet and com- 
pare our prices and styles with others. 


You'll be astonished and delighted at the 












































| 40 East Sgpa Street 
stains will disappear. All the original beauty ably be fearfully bored, but wound up by reach- i C= WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY i) Royal Apparel Co. New York | 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. ing the Chalmers home at half-past three only —— a eee 
3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soi] | to discover that a gross and inexcusable error 

or injure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. | en made and that the correct hours were ‘ex 7 

usehold size, 8-oz. b ) cts; 3 oz., really ‘‘Four to Six.” ] 
Py trial sea. 30 a. beg Si Oil can Mrs. Peacock was properly embarrassed, but These Fine quality. Seatloib drs\te) aes tete 

A 342 ozs., 25c. All stores. was soon put at her ease by Alice and prevailed Popular ; 














unquestioned purity have identi- 
siteve Mt @all ep big at Mesterd and 


FREE.—Write for generous free sample upon to sit and chat pe nding the arrival of 
and valuable booklet — both free. further guests. All the circumstances left Alice 






Hair Nets 
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in precisely the strategic position she had Meet fashion’s 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. desired and she put it to excellent service. demands. '@) Jone 6 os @ h =~ 
42 CVW. Broadway, NEW YORK She complimented the labors of the Papyrus Match all shades 


of hair. Made in France of a superior 
quality of silk, double extra twisted. 


CARMEN Hair Nets 


are made in two styles—with elastic 
cord, with knotted ends. Sold at popu- 
lar prices by leading merchants 


Club and loudly extolled its practical research 
| into civic matters. ‘“ I’m so much interested in 
| Navarre,’ she said. “I’m interested in every- 
| thing about it, even politics. It must be won 
| derful to have your advantages, Mrs. Peacock, 
| and know ahead of time how everything’s 
| coming out.” 

‘It is—rather,” said Mrs. Peacock. ‘John 
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for fy page ive 
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Mist grocer for Cohen 
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doesn’t say very much, of course and I’d never everywhere. . Fit 
dare to repeat any of it, but it’s pleasant Marshall Field & Co. A 

e ee ny 
I wish the Papyrus Club would exert itself Wholesale Distributers Coiffu 
even more than it does.” oiffure | 


Chicago 








| ‘Mr. Peacock has a great deal to say about | 
| affairs in town, has n't he?” 


Soa $1 Offer-KEITH’S 
Alice tons tatically. ‘How proud that ate 1 Offer | oe 515 


| must make you feel! Why, he must run 








CREPE a DRESS $10 


tT eniot aso llustrated). Direct from manufac- 














MAGAZINE - R saad = 
r *¢ ; turer to you; satisfaction guaranteed or money 
Navarre I wonder if he’s at all concerned for 6 months NEW | i‘ back. Good quality crépe de chine dress with 
| about the problem of the little children in the a copy of a new bE (ue) new basque effect and long Russian tunic. 

A Edition “ee Waist is trimmed with organdiecollar and cuffs, 
| schools. You seezl’m awfully interested in Sige fy \ Colors: Copenhagen, taupe, wistaria, green, 
| that work for playgrounc is and things. Have Artistic Homes |? k { navy, brown, black, white. $10 postpaid 
| we got a good School Board in Navarre?” 100 Plans A complete catalogue of Economy Dresses 


¥, and Costumes at manufacturer's prices sent 
‘ free on request. Ask for Catalogue R-1. 


MATERNITY COSTUMES 


Keith's Magazine , 
established 15 years ~ 
the recognized 


i is 
A BEAUTY—No. 1350. Cost, $3600. guthorityon building 
and decorating artistic homes. Each 80-page issue contains 


Fairly good,”’ said Mrs. Peacock, irritated 
at the mention of the playground movement, 
which was fundamentally the conception of her 
distinguished enemy, Mrs. Henshaw. ‘It could 
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We make dresses and costumes for maternity 





- 7 to 10 Plans of Attractive Homes by Leading Architects. “ . sar gp 
‘ r byte m . DS , year, to adjust themselves to the figure at all 
y , ?ree Decorative Service, by Experts. Sub. $2.00. News-stands. wens “ : . Neen aeiie 
Cedar Chest saves furs, woolens and be Pores Sarg ed without great difficulty. Free Decorative rds i times, look well and be comfortable. Can also 
plumes from moths, mice,dustand damp. Mi Factory Prices “T tried so hard to make the Woman’s Club vie, mop g Civeah oF sare Heweteslers, Sieoek be worn after maternity. Sold direct to you, 
Makes useful, bez ne il and durable gift. Freight take S > | hed Ali rT > Plans of Hungalow 19 FEROR COS. DOW oes | and described in our Maternity Catalogue 
te for 64-page illustrated catalog showing take an interest in it, yreathec ice. I Cottages. 125 over $6,000. 
Book Free } - . 


4 M-1, sent free on request. 
Send today for catalogue you desire. We guar- 


fr a 2 autee complete satisfaction or money back. 
| { “=~ Economy Mfg Company 433 W. Broadway New York City 


aildesi gns and amazingly low prices, and partic- | 
ulars of free trial offer, all postpaid, FREE to you. Write today. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Nept.61, Statesville, N.C 


10 
a" ¢ stg. below $4,000. 100 ‘“* Cement and Brick. 
7s? “$5,000. _ 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats, 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books given with a year’s Subscription $2. 
M.L. KEITH,638 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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comfortable 
hose active 
© women can 
wear. 






A smooth, snug fit at all 
times; in all positions — 
not a seam in toes, feet or 
legs—just uniform, unbroken 
smoothness everywhere. 





FASHIONED HOSE 





are shaped and without seams, 
giving together the two most de- 
sired features in hosiery —style and 
comfort. 

Patented knitting machines shape 
these stockings to the exact form 
of foot, ankle and calf by adding 
stitches to widen and subtracting 
them to narrow. 

For example, there are one-third more rows 
of stitches at the top of a regular size Burson 
stocking than at the ankle. That’s why the 


shape is proof against wear or washing—why 
the fit stays to the last. 


Cotton, Lisle or Mercerized in Sylph, 
Regular, Outsize and Trunk Top Styles 
25c 35¢ 50c 75¢ 
Look for the Burson Ticket on the hem 
lf your dealer cannot supply you, Write 10 
BURSON KNITTING Co., 
49 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. 








Madame — 


A LETTER FOR YOU 


Dear Sister: —1 have tried OUT-O-SYTE 
PRESS STUD TAPE and am so enthusiastic 
could not refrain from writing to you to try it 
atonce. Yousew OUT-O-SY TE PRESS STUD 
TAPE in your waists, dresses, underwear, chil- 
dren’s dresses, etc., in a few minutes. You'll 
never fuss with Jack again about unfastening 
your clothes— you'll never lose your temper or 
strain your eyes as you have done sewing on in- 
dividual fasteners. Best of all—your clothes fit 
smoothly, never slipping or opening. I have used 
it on thin and heavy materials with equal suc- 
cess. It is washable and invisible, and comes in 
Black and White. Oh, yes, I want to say if your 
dealer does not carry OUT-O-SYTE PRESS 
STUD TAPE send his name to C. Hoffbauer & 
Company, 5 and 7 West 22nd Street, New York 
City, for a free sample or one yard for 25 cents 
postpaid. Helpfully and lovingly, 

Stster Betu. 


0 sul? 
(C)ot Sra. 
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‘fumed. Softest, est ‘ 

delicate skin. Fine for bab 
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WHEN HENRY’S WIFE 
GOT BUSY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


w-wanted them to look up candidates for this 
election, so we’d be sure to have good ones and 
then we could take care of the little children; 
but they wouldn’t do it.” 

“Oh,they wouldn’t!’? Mrs.Peacocksnapped 
her lips tightly shut to prevent herself from 
saying what she thought about Mrs. Henshaw’s 
duty as the wife of a citizen of the republic. 
It was hard enough to sit here in the living- 
room of an opposition club’s member, half an 
hour ahead of time for a formal tea, without 
having to listen to the goings and comings of 
Mrs. Henshaw. ‘‘I’m astonished to hear it,”’ 
she said in a politely low voice. ‘‘I think it’s 
an excellent idea. It seems to me that a 
woman’s duty is to safeguard the welfare of 
her children.” 

‘“ Well don’t you think the School Board is a 
m-most important factor?’’ 

““ Unquestionably; andI don’t mind saying,”’ 
admitted Mrs. Peacock, ‘‘that we could do a 
great deal better if we could eliminate Mr. 
Johnson. You know, I assume, that he’s Mr. 
Henshaw’s candidate? Would you prefer I 
didn’t discuss it with you? ”’ 

“*Oh, no, I’m not so prejudiced as all that.” 

‘A great many women in both our clubs 
wish we could replace him with a progressive 
citizen,” 

“Tm awfully glad you came over early,” 
said Alice impulsively. “I do s-so much want 
to know about these things.” 


N RS. PEACOCK warmed spontancously. 
1 ‘The troubleis,”’ she explained, ‘‘ that the 
valuable men are too busy to run against 
Mr. Johnson and he can beat all the others. It 
had occurred to our club that if we took up the 
matter of selecting a candidate acceptable to all 
the mothers it might have some effect on the 
clection, but ——” 

‘*What kind of a man would you want?’’ 
““Why a man with a good education, and- 
er—imagination, and—cr—ideals. We'd prefer 
a young man, because they aren’t likely tohave 
set notions about things. He must be popular 
with the workingmen. You sce there are only 
about three thousand voters inNavarre and two 
thousand of them are workers. At the same 
time the average workingmen’s candidate can’t 
understand or apply the modern principles of 
education which we want to see applied in the 

S¢ hools.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with Mr. Scott?” 

Mrs. Peacock sniffed violently. ‘‘ Catch a 
workman voting for a bank president !” 

““OrMr. Suter? He hasa factory of hisown.” 

“Ves, but he’s very unpopular with his em- 
ployees and he’s rather too old. I believe they 
did speak once of asking Mr. Chalmers to 
run 

““Henry !” 

‘“*No, his father; but—he declined to run; 
he said—he said ——” Her voice trailed off 
into an indistinct murmur. Alice didn’t dare 
to sway an eyelash until Mrs. Peacock turned 
eagerly to her with eyes sparkling. “Mrs. 
Chalmers, I wonder if your husband wouldn’t 
consent to run for the School Board! He’s 
progressive and young and popular and well 
educated. Do you suppose he would?” 

There was a ring at the door, and Alice, 
leaving the question unanswered, sped out to 
welcome the incoming guest, and during the 
rest of the afternoon took great pains to avoid 
giving a further opportunity to Mrs. Peacock. 
She contrived to be in the center of a group of 
Woman’s Club members when that lady took 
her departure, but she excused herself to Mrs. 
Henshaw to shake hands cordially with Mrs. 
Peacock, so that the Papyrus Club president 
went home with the conviction that she had 
spent a very profitable afternoon. 


*HE found her husband scribbling on alarge 
block of yellow paper; it was unprecedented 
good fortune, for he was compiling a slate for 
presentation at the approaching party caucus. 
**John,”’ cried Mrs. Peacock, bursting in 
upon him. “I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” he inquired sardonically. 
“ Hysteria?” 

‘*No, a man to beat Jimmy Johnson! It’s 
Ilenry Chalmers!” 

Mr. Peacock laid down his pencil and stared 
at his wife. ‘“ Say,” he said, “we never thought 
of him.”’ 

“Well look at him! Al! the old Academy 
boys would vote for him, and the factory 
workers think he’s a demigod ——’’ 

**And all his father’s friends think very well 
of him,’”’ added Peacock. ‘* 1 wonder if it would 
do. Isn’t he too young?” 

‘*‘No! And with the support of all the 
mothers in the Papyrus Club ——” 

‘““Wait aminute! What’s that?” 

**Certainly,’’ crowed his wife. ‘You can 
put up a platform of honesty and efficiency, 
and do you think Mrs. Henshaw, or her hus- 
band either, would oppose that—with Henry 
Chalmers sittingon it? Only, John dear, please 
don’t do a thing until the Papyrus takes action. 
We'll make that other club look like a country 
sewing circle. We'll take their playground 
scheme right out of their hands and let Henry 
run it; we'll get up a set of resolutions indors- 
ing Henry, and then \|et the papers say which 
club is doing most for Navarre.” 

“‘He’s ridiculously young,” said her hus- 
band, ‘* but I honestly think he’s the only man 
in town who could pull factory votes away 
from Johnson. Do you think he'll be willing 
to run?” 

“T hope so, although the Chalmers family 
has always stayed out of politics. I think I can 
make his wife—I spent the afternoon with her, 
by-the-way, and she’s a very sweet, sensible 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 











































[\ nearly every grocery store in this broad land 
you will find the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark 
goods, made of selected materials, baked with 
utmost care, and kept fresh for your daily use. 


There are many varieties of biscuit baked by the 
National Biscutt Company—sweetened and un- 
sweetened—known as crackers and cookies, wafers 
and snaps—each the best of its kind. 


There is always a fixed purpose to put quality first. 
This purpose has resulted in improved manufacturing 
methods, in the invention of new machinery, in the 
employment of greatest skill and in the building of 
our modern bakeries. 


That you may have these biscuit oven fresh on 
your table, the coast-to-coast delivery service of the 
National Biscuit Company keeps the grocery store 
near you constantly supplied. 


Buy biscuit baked by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Always look for that Name 
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A matched 
service of at- 
tractive flat- 
ware is essen- 
tial to the well 
set dinner 
table. 


AX\Y//V 


patterns in silver plated ware satisfy 
the most exacting hostess and please 
the most critical guest. 

Ask your jeweler to show you the 
Diana pattern, illustrated above, also 
the George Washington and Lexing- 
ton patterns. 


ALVIN MFG. CO. 
New York 


Stone Set Rings, 
Signets, Bands and 
Emblems, Wedding 

Rings, Diamond 

Mountings 


































































Over 
6,000 Styles 


Selecting a Gift Ring 
See the O-B Ring Book, 


handsome illustrated book 
showing a fine selection of 
the latest styles. It will be sent you 
without charge, upon request. 


Then call upon the O-B kind of 
jeweler—the type of man whose 14k zs 
fourteen karats p/ump—whose 10k does 
not mean 8k or 9k—who points out the 
O-B mark on your ring and tells you 
that it stands for ‘plump quality,’’ an 
honest assay. 

Send your name on a postcard and 
receive the Ring Book by return mail. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rings inthe World 


Address Dept, I. 
| | OB . 


Our Splendid 
52- page Baby 
Wear Catalog 
Sent Freein 
Plain Envelope. 


STUART 


57-A West 39th St. 
New York City 
































“Long” and “short” 
nainsook dresses 49c 
up: hand made dresses 
$1.35 up. 39 piece 
**Layette’’ $10.17. 
Maternity and Nurs- 
ing Corsets and all 
Infants’ needs delivered 
free at lowest prices. 


I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Send lock of hair and I will match 
and mail a fine 22 in. short stem human hair 
switch—wavy orstraight. Abargain. Remit$2in 
A ten days or sell 3 andearn your switch. Extra 
shadesa little more. Enclose 5c postage. Write 
today for free beauty book of latest styles hair 
dressing, hair goods, and ostrich feathers. 


f Women Agents Wanted 
Anna Ayers, Dept. K 45,220 8. State 8t., Chicago 
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WHEN HENRY’S WIFE 
GOT BUSY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


little girl—I think I can make her see that it’s 
Henry’s duty to the community to run, even 
if he’s had no experience.” 

“Well I'll see Henry about it. You get your 
resolutions ready, and I guess that'll be enough 
to win over Henry. But—here’s something 
else—if his wife belongs to that other club 
won’t he naturally look to Mrs. Henshaw’s 
crowd for support?” 

“Stupid! They wouldn’t support him until 
after we did—on account of Mrs. Henshaw. 
Afterward they’d have to, don’t you see?’’ 

“Now if you really think Henry Chalmers 
ought to have a place on the Board,’’ warned 
Mr. Peacock, ‘‘ we'll do our best to get him 
there however we can; but I don’t want you 
to try any society dodges, because they won’t 
Ww ork.” 

“The idea!’’ scoffed his wife promptly. 
‘*Why, when I went to Mrs. Chalmers’s house 
this afternoon [ thought all the time there was 
something init; but, John, you couldn’t look 
at her two seconds without knowing that she’s 
perfectly simple and sincere. I want Henry to 
run because | know he’s a better man than 
Jimmy Johnson.” 

“No question about it! Well, when can we 
have your indorsements?”’ 

“Tl write them this evening,” 
Peacock confidently. 
ify them if I say so.”’ 
and patted her hair thoughtfully. 
she cried, 
things?” 


said Mrs. 
“The Papyrus will rat- 

She removed her hat 
“Oh, John,” 
‘isn’t it fun to sit back and run 


IV 


T WAS half an hour earlier than Henry’s reg- 

ular schedule when he hurried into his house 
on Oak Street and interrupted Roberta and 
his wife, who were reading a novel and pre- 
tending to dislike it. ‘‘ Girls!” he said breath- 
lessly. “What do you suppose has happened? 
Peacock came into the office this afternoon and 
wants me to run for school trustee! Me!” 

“What is there so funny about that?” 
queried Alice placidly. 

“Why—see here, Alice, you haven’t been 
messing around in this thing, have you?” 

Calm yourself,” ordered his vivacious sister. 

“*You’ll wear out the best rug you own if you 
hustle around on it like that, Henry.’’ 

“Why, Dear,’’ said Alice, “I wouldn’t soil 
my skirts in politics.”’ 


Henry calmed himself sufficiently to sit 
down and fan vigorously with his hat. “I cer 
tainly don’t understand it,’’ heinsisted. “ Pea- 


cock says the town is all but dizzy about me. 
He brought over a written indorsement from 
the Papyrus Club—who on earth is the 
P apyrus Club, Alice? ”’ 

“The Papyrus Club!” choked 

‘That crowd of Mrs. Peacock’s! And they 
want to back you—and the Woman’s Club 
hasn’t lifted its finger to help! Well I'll just 
see about that!’’ 

“But that isn’t all!” he added excitedly. 

** Peacock says that if I can get the support of 

the Business Men’s Association the Independ- 
ence League will probably put me on their 
ticket, too, that pretty nearly means elec- 
tion. And I'd honestly like it; this school 
situation has been odoriferous for some 
time - —’ 
“And Dz id’s only president of the Busi siness 
Men’s Association,” bubbled Roberti a, “and 
George Graham’s vice-president! Oh, a le y 
won't back you! Sarcasm? No! Henry! 
You're in politics. Come here and let me kiss 
you! 

You'll refuse, of course,’’ said Alice quietly 
oboe and his sister regarded her with per- 
haps half an expression of sanity between 

them. 

“Alice.” 

‘“¥es, Dear.” 

“Why shouldn’t I accept?” 

“Tt may cost you a runabout, you know.” 

“Oh, gosh!” said Roberta, raising her shin- 
ing eyes to the ceiling. “And before you came 
to Navarre I thought I was some little poli- 
tician all by myself.” 

“Ill take a chance on the runabout,” 
declared Henry. “If I’m elected ll need it 
anyway. But I can’t understand how they 
ever thought of me, because I’d never even 
thought of it myself.’’ 

“When’s the caucus?” asked Roberta. 

“Tonight,” said Henry, ‘‘ and I’ll have to be 
there and make a speech. Great Scott! what’ll 
I say?” 


Roberta. 


LICE, whose father had served many terms 
A in the Senate of his far-distant State, arose 
and brought a printed pamphlet from her 
writing-desk whe re it had lain in readiness for 
several days. ‘‘Here’s what Father s-said 
whene ver he was nominated for anything,” she 
said. ‘‘I guess if a ak in Massachusetts it “ll 
do all right in Ohio, Henry.’ 

He seized the pamphlet gratefully and turned 
to the ope ning address. ‘‘* Fellow-citizens,’’ 
he mumbled, ‘“‘in expressing my appreciation 
of the great honor you have cantaved upon 
me 

“But listen, Henry,”’ be gan Roberta. 

Alice gestured for silence. “Be qniet!” she 
whispered. “Don’t you see he’s memorizing 
Come out in the dining-room a minute. 

Roberta followed her and as soon as they 
were well through the portiéres Mrs. Henry 
produced an envelope which she had also 
brought from the writing-desk. It bore in the 
corner the superscription of the Business Me n’s 
Association of Navarre, Ohio. “And there,” she 
said with an illuminating smile, “is the indorse- 
ment of the association. George t-telephoned 
me about it just before you came—only I 
couldn’t s-say anything until after Henry 
knew.”’ 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 69 














Hose—features that 
have contributed in no 
small degree to the 
practically universal 
Beue of silk 

osiery. 






































Made of the choicest pure - dye: 
thread silk — washes beautifully, 
wears wonderfully. 


Women’s, 75c to $2 Per Pair 
Men’s, 50c to $1.50 Per Pair 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 191.4 


Thee popularity of Phoenix Silk 


“** Made in Amerien by 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS, 222 Broadway, Milwaukee 
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Buy a 4-pair box and 
wear alternately to get 
the most in silk hose sat- 


isfaction youever knew. 
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Dealers 
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\V E have trained thou- 
: sands of women in 
| their own homes to earn 
#$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses, Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution, Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse"—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences, 48 illustrated les- 
son pages freeto tnquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 





BECOME 
A NURSE 


Let Me QuoteYou a Special Price 


e Fireless 
On My Cooker 
_ , A big saving in food bills, 


fuel, work—and food tastes 


& { better. 
a \ ° 
f el 30 Days Free Trial 
Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 
cooking compartments 
: lined with pure aluminum. 
Dust-proof, odorless. 
a Write for Free Book and 
‘ [ A Bargain Prices direct 


from factory. Wm. Campbell 
Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 

















Protect 
Yourself g 

At Soda 
Fountains 

Ask for : 
ORIGINAL ¢ 
GENUINE 








The 
» Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
i! Nourishing 
== Delicious 
. » Digestible 





The 


Embarrassments 
of Excessive 
Perspiration 


Can be harmlessly avoided 

That profuse perspiration which so 
often embarrasses you is not healthy 
perspiration. 

When confined to certain parts of 
the body, as the armpits, feet, palms 
of hands, etc., excessive perspiration 
is usually due to nervous overstimula- 
tion of the sweat glands. This is an 
unnatural condition with which even 
very healthy persons are often troubled. 

To relieve this unnatural condition, 
eet Odo-ro-no, the toilet water for 







DO-RO-NO 


IFHE TOILET WATER FOR EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


ae 





excessive perspiration. It re- 

lieves the unnatural perspira- 

tion where it is applied, but 
does not stop the perspiration 

necessary to health. “Two applications 

a week keep the parts daintily clean 

and naturally dry. Odo-ro-no elimi- 

nates entirely the odor of perspiration, 2 

one application being sufficient for 

several days.. Unscented, harmless as 

Witch Hazel and as easily applied. 





Get Odo-ro-no today, and you will get complete 
relief fromthe annoyance and embarrassments of ex- 
cessive perspiration. Three sizes: 25c trial size; 50c 


regular size; $1 special size, containing three times 
At all drug, department and 
prepaid. 


as much asthe 50c size. 
women’s specialty stores, or direct from us 


Write for sample 


Send 6c and your dealer’s name for 
sample bottle and booklet on the cause of 
excessive perspiration, and how to cor- 
rect it. Address THE ODORONO CO., 
103 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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No. 1036 
HE modish 


semi-blouse 
jacket effect is 


beautifully expressed by Wooltex 
Suit No. 1036. 

This is a reproduction of one 
of Poiret’s smartest models, 

The effective collar and the 
cuffs are richly trimmed with 
if we fur, which is continued down 
the front of the coat. 

The skirt is cut on straight 
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Y Borated Talcum Yy It was all the more galling to remember how = 1e Jacket has a large velvet = 
Toilet Powder Uf the ‘‘Reporter-Democrat’’ had rallied the = collar, edged with Roman = 
Uy Woman’s Club for its inactivity, while even FE striped cloth, and an exceedingly = 
ae everywhere, 5c, or by mail now it was loudly praising the rival organiza- Eg novel belt, slipped through belt = 
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*HE sought her husband for comfort and | derskirt, and the bottom of the 
found him hurrying to her. jacket is trimmed with Roman 
‘“* Well, my dear,” said Mr. Henshaw, “‘you’d stripe to match the skirt. 
a Pv better get busy in that club of yours if you This is especially recom- 
; don’t want Mrs. C halme ‘rs to take the presi- ee ee 
E— mended for afternoon and school 
es : ama dency away from you. : sie Pri $ 
s ‘he idea!’’ gasped his wife. “Why she =| FICE, $37-52- 
isn’t more than twenty-three!”’ = 
r ““No; but Henry isn’t either, and he’s going E Suit 
, to win out over men twice his age. Well I’m z 


not sorry; the only reason we ever needed 
Johnson was because he dragged the rest of 
the ticket along with him. Henry’s a better 
man—as long as we’re due for a beating 
anyhow. 4d 

‘The Ww oman’s Club will t-take action to- 
morrow,”’ stammered his wife. 

“Ves, but a lot of people are saying that the 
Papyrus started the landslide; it zs a landslide, 
you know. There’s some talk that Mrs. Chal- 
mers was mixed up in it. That’s why I tell 
you to look out for her; maybe she’s cleverer 
than she looks.” 

“Ts it so certain that we'll look—silly, 
do anything now?” 
“Oh, people will make allowance for a club 


most 
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lot of money too.” ss : 
e “He must be making a lot,’ said* Mrs. This sult 1s particularly recom- Suit No. ro10o 
s Henshaw thoughtfully. ‘‘That reminds me: I mended for theatre and calling. 











Dr. Denton Soft -Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and 
the Choice of Careful Mothers 


Protect your little ones at night 
and get unbroken sleep yourself 


Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment. Hands are covered by 
cuffs that turn down and close 
with draw-strings. Made from our 
Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cotton and Wool 
Fabric, specially devised to give 
most healthful sleep. The Soft- 
knit fabric carries off perspira- 
tion and keeps the child warm even 
if bed covers are thrown off. Pre- 
vent colds which often lead to 
pneumonia or other dangerous 
ailments. 

Made in eleven sizes for chil- 
dren up to ten years old. Prices, 
50c. to $1.10, according to size 
and style. 


Soft and Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary 
Ww ood Allen's practical ide as on 

‘*Healthful Sleep for Children."” Be 
sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton 
Garments. Our trade mark, shown 
here, is attached to each garment. 
If you cannot get them of your 
dealer, write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
600 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 












You’ve got a vested right to be late, 


wonder if we can’t have a motor ourselves. I 
just met Mrs. Chalmers downtown and she 
said they’re going to get one.” 

Mr. Henshaw’s face was grave and his bank 
account was lower than he would have cared 
to contemplate, but he loved his wife, and his 
ambition for her social leadership was no less a 
matter of concern to him than his own political 
supremacy. Rightly used the one was adjunct 
to the other. ‘‘I suppose we'll have to,” he 
conceded. ‘‘But see here, you’d better not 
snub Mrs. Chalmers the next time she calls. 
Don’t you know that she and Henry are likely 
to be mighty important people around here in 
another year or two? You’d better listen to 
her another time. 

“Tm afraid i'll 
Henshaw. 


have to,” sighed Mrs. 


N THE house on Oak Street Henry sat in the 

living-room, his head between his hands, 
trying to coll ite his thoughts. ‘‘ Nominated by 
acclamation,” he whispered to himself. “All 
four parties! I can’t understand it. 

““Easy!”? said Roberta. ‘Mr. Henshaw 
knew you’d win anyway; he might as well have 
some of the credit for getting you. J under- 
stand it all right. He had to nominate you and 
make it unanimous! Ni 1poleon Bonaparte had 
nothing on you, Henry!” 

“T want a black k one,” murmured Alice, 
peering dreamily into the rosy vista of the 
future, ‘‘a nice, little b-black one—with gray 
trimmings.” 


“How much willit cost?’’ demanded Roberta 
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writers and painters, 


to you on request. 


Cleveland, 


Look at the pictures. 


lines, with pleats in the back 


Price, $50.00. 





The Wooltex fall book 
aptly called **STY LE,”’ 


articles and pictures of fasci- 


with 


nating interest, by well-known 


mailed 


The H. Black Company 
Ohio 





BEAUT I 
FU L expres- 
sion of the straight 


line effect in vogue this 
fall is represented by Suit No. 
Iolo. 

The jacket has a high waist- 
line at the back, and a slightly 
cutaway front, with the attractive 
flare collar of velvet, matching 
the cloth, which comes in all 
the popular shades. The back 
shows a slight fullness below the 
hips, giving the modish rippling 
effect. 

The skirt has an imitation 
Russian long-tunic effect and 
pleats provide ample walking 
room, 

The bride will find this suit 
especially attractive as a travel- 
ing costume. Price, $27.50. 


Select the suit you like best. 
Then, see the actual garment in your own city at 
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The Store That Sells Wooltex 


coats —~suits——skirts 
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interestedly. 
‘‘What’s your salary as trustee?” 
Alice of her still dazzled husband. 





and How It Was demanded 


35 Y f N Mastered, by The 
Cars OF NEFVOUSNESS Mei; Bla le 
Given with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s New Thought booklet 


‘Nine hundred,” said Henry to Alice. 
and three months’ trial subscription to Nautilus maga- *“N-nine hundred,” said Alice to Roberta. 
zine of self-help, for 10 cents. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 786, HOLYOKE, MASS. L — 
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flavored food \) 


Y Carnation Milk imparts a Y, 
{ richness of flavor to simple | 
| foods that makes them tasty 
and appetizing. 


\ CARNATION 
MILK 


Clean—Sweet—Pure 
From Contented Cows 





Uniform in quality—always ready 
\| foruse. Test it fore ‘reaming vege- 
\ tables, in soups, gravies, on desserts 
} and with coffee and chocolate. 


nee 





Carnation Milk is always clean, ; 
sweet and pure—hermetically jy 
sealed and safeguarded against all j) 
contamination. 


<< 


<< 
remvegeraanie 
en <0 


iy Get a supply from your grocer— wi 
A) the Carnation Milkman—also ask 4; 
fe } 


him for ‘*The Story of Carnation 
°° 


Quality,’’ with choice recipes, or |; 
write us for it. i 


Pacific Coast Condensed 
Milk Co. 


General Offices: Seattle, U. S. A. 


ee ee cee 
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Music Lessons 
For Pleasure or Pay 


There is no greater pleasure than ability to play the piano 
well; to entertain friends, family and self with sweet sounds 
of good music; nor is there a more pleasant, profitable, inde 
pendent profession for ambitious, thoroughly trained young 
men and women than te aching music. You can easily, 
quickly and inexpensively realize your mus sical ambitions for 
pleasure or professional success by taking Sherwood’s weekly 
home-study Piano Lessons with their personal individual 
examination papers. Courses for Beginners, Advanced Stu- 
dents and Teachers. Sherwood was a pupil, in Europe, of 
the famous Liszt. His lessons are highly endorsed by the 
great Paderewski and many other authorities. Thousands 
of students and teachers are taking these lessons with re- 
markable success. Get our valuable, free Art Catalog which 
contains a musical dictionary, sample lessons and full details 
of this splendid course of Piano Le ssons; also particulars of 
our Violin, Cornet, Harmony, Organ, Public School Music, 
Singing, Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo, by America’s finest 
teachers. A partial Scholarship given to every applicant 
who writes at once. State age, course in which interested 
and musical ambition. Don't put it off, but write today. 


Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music 
496 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill. 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME-TAPES 
Required by schools and colleges. 


Your full name in fast color thread can be woven 
into fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 
for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These markings more than 
save their cost by preventing laundry losses. Orders 
filled in a week through your dealer, or write for sam- 
ples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
606 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 


A Meven 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


days, as they always are when the race is for 
wealth. The Isthmus offered the quickest road 
to the new El Dorado. It became the world’s 
great short cut. Civilization had need of 
Panama once more for a traffic route. 

The number of people who crossed the 
Isthmus during the gold rush is almost incred- 
ible to us, who have forgotten the excitement 
of those days. Sometimes as many as four 
thousand passed through Panama in a week. 
There was absolutely no provision for this 
sudden rush of travelers. The distance across 
the Isthmus was less than fifty miles, but, on 
account of the scarcity of boats and mules, the 
vile road and the heavy rains, the journey often 
took eight days. There were no hotels, no 
regular food supply. The hardships suffered by 
this horde of men, women and children were 
appalling. Very many fell by the way. In 
1852 the Fourth United States Infantry 
crossed en route for garrison duty in California. 
U.S. Grant was one of the captains. They had 
their campaign train, tents and provisions, 
etc., and they had their regulation medical 
corps. But they lost eighty men from cholera. 


si gold rush did more for the people of the 
Isthmus than to give them a chance to grow 
rich off the hurrying travelers, whom they could 
overcharge for the necessities of life. It was 
the inspiration of the Panama Railroad—the 
first line to cross our Continent from sea to sea. 

We have few more creditable accomplish- 
ments to boast of than the building of this rail- 
road by these Gringo engineers when in 1850 
they waded into the swamp with axes and 
transits to do battle with the jungle. It took 
them five years to lay their forty miles of 
track—eight miles a year. And no Polar expe- 
dition has ever outfaced greater difficulties and 
privations. 

The Atlantic shore of the Isthmus is an 
almost bottomless swamp. There was no place 
for a camp ashore, so the engineers lived on 
board a little ship. The mosquitoes and sand 
flies were so bad below that the men spent their 
nights on deck, exposed to the drenching trop- 
ical rains. When they set out for the day’s 
work they strapped their bundles of luncheon 
to their heads, and at noon—there being no dry 
place to sit down—ate while standing up to 
their waists in the swamp. 

On the Isthmus they found nothing which 
they needed for their building. All the mate- 
rial they used had to be imported. All the 
iron work, from nails to locomotives, had to be 
brought from great distances. The wood for 
ties, bridges and stations was American pine. 
The clothes they wore, even their daily food, 

came from New York. 

But the worst difficulty was the scarcity of 
labor. The natives were making more money 
transporting and blackmailing the gold hunters 
than the railroad could afford to pay. It was 
necessary to import workmen and it was almost 
impossible to find laborers who would stand up 
under the deadly climate. The company 
contracted for eight hundred Chinese coolies 
from Hongkong. Within a few weeks after 
their arrival six hundred had died and the rest 
were useless from sickness and fright. A cargo 
of Irish laborers from Cork crumpled Up So 
quickly with fever that the company is said not 
to have secured a full day’s work from any of 
them. 


N SPITE of all these obstacles the Yankee en- 

gineers stuck to the job and by the autumn of 
1851 they had laid their track across the worst 
of the swamp to Gatun on the Chagres River. 

Aithough they had now struck solid ground 
they were brought to a standstill by lack of 
funds; the financiers at home had lost their 
nerve. No railroad company had ever sunk 
so much money in so short a distance. It had 
taken twenty months to build this first eight 
miles. Just when the outlook was blackest a 
lucky hurricane blew good fortune to the rail- 
road builders. Two big steamers, loaded down 
with impatient gold hunters, arrived off the 
mouth of the Chagres River. A storm blew up 
before they could land their passengers; it 
became so violent that they had to slip their 
anchors and seek shelter in Colon Harbor—in 
sight of the railroad pier. The company owned 
no passenger coaches in those days, but the 
rabid prospectors were only too glad to pile 
on flat cars for Gatun, where they could get 
native boats up river to Cruces, without wait- 
ing for the hurricane to blow itself out. The 
news that the railroad had collected fares from 
more than a thousand passengers restored con- 
fidence on Wall Street and money was raised to 
continue the work. 

The short hauls of travelers en route to 
California were lengthened as the tracks were 
laid. On January 24, 1855, the first train 
crossed from ocean to ocean. The road had cost 
about eight million dollars, but before its com- 
pletion the company had already collected 
from passenger and freight traffic more than 
two millions—a quarter of its cost. 

Very soon they began to pay twenty-four 
per cent. dividends and the stock went up to 
350. Most of the gold hunters they carried in 
early days would have been far wiser if they 
had stayed quietly at home and invested their 
passage money in the Panama Railroad. 

But in time a group of Wall Street specula- 
tors got control of the company and it fell into 
evil days. When the last rails were laid on the 
Union Pacific the Panama Railroad was no 
longer the only transcontinental line. The new 
route to the gold fields was so much quicker 
that the California trade deserted the Isthmus. 
Increasing steam traffic around the Horn also 
took away much business. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 








Baby’s First Garment 


all the world over 


Is a Rubens Shirt 


-And Millions Grow Up 
In Its Perfect Protection 


This is the shirt that was invented 
21 years ago, and that has been worn, 
since then, by 20,000,000 children. 

The shirt that a million children put 
on this morning because it wards off 
coughs and colds better than anything 
else that’s known. 

A buttonless shirt without open laps, 
but perfectly ad- 


note how it goes on like a coat. Go 
see one —let your little tot wear one 
for a week. See if you can think of 
any way, no matter how trivial, to 
improve a Rubens. 

Look for the label with the name 


on it. It appears on the 

et front and identifiesthe only 

genuine Rubens 

justable so it is Shirt. Don’t let 

always a snug, R b Shi t any imitation, no 

comfortable fit. A Uu ens ie Ss matter what any- 

shirt that babies 2 one says, divert 

like immensely you from a gar- 
because it is never 


ment so important. 
too tight or loose, and it never wrinkles 


; Sizes for any age from birth. Made 
up. Double thick in front, protecting in cotton, wool and silk. Also in merino 
lungs and stomach. 


(half wool). Also in silk and wool. 
Don’t you think—with these millions — Prices run from 25 cents up. 
of mothers already convinced — that Sold by dry goods stores, or sold 
your baby needs this safeguard ? direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask 
Don't you want this convenience?— — us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


Rubens & Marble, Inc., 20 North Market Street, Chicago 


For Infants 
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Your Boy or Girl 


may secure without —— a course at Yale, Vassar or any other college or uni- 
versity, at the New England Conservatory of Music or at any other musical college 
or conservatory, at any business college, correspondence school, law school, medical 
college — in fact, at any educational institution in the country. More thana thou- 





sand young people have already earned scholarships largely during their summer 
vacations. Your boy or girl can do as well as they. Write for details to 


Box 560, Educational Division 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


































for 
his Big 
HOUSEHOLD Offer 


ERE is a splendid opportunity for every 


F, 





i woman to get acquainted with the whole 
line of ScotTissue products on exceedingly favor- 
_’” _ able terms, and prove by actual test that they are 


the finest absorbent paper necessities for the ae. 
At least one of these products should find a permanent 
place in every home. Don’t fail to read the offer below. 


By taking up this offer you get an opportunity of trying 
and finding out in how many ways 


_ Absorbent 
They’re splendid to have around whenever you spill liquids; there’s 


Save Work and Time 
nothing better for absorbing grease from fried foods. Why not a nice 


soft individual towel—one you can use once, then throw away? Think of 
the washing you'll save. 
Take Up This Generous Offer Now 
We will, on receipt of 50c (75c in Canada), send you prepaid 
1Juniorroll ScotTissue Towels, 1 Neat Fixture for same,1 Full roll ScotTissue Toilet 


Paper, 1 ScotTissue Table Cover, 1 package ScotTissue Dydees, and two other rolls of 
toilet paper made to meet different conditions. All for only 50c (75c¢ in Canada/. 


When you find which of the above articles suits you best, you can order 
any of them from your retail dealer. 


The use of the above products 
will convince any housewife of 
the persistent ScotT issue policy 
to produce absorbent paper for 
the home on a quality basis at 
a popular price and moderate 
profit. Order today. Scot Tis- 
sue Towelsare made in 3 sizes, 
Junior, medium and large, 

pricesranging from 10c to 50c. 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 
7th and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia Pa. 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


When the French, under Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, began their attempt to dig a canal in 
1881 prosperity returned once more to the 
railroad company. The owners felt that if the 
Canal was completed their property would be 
worthless, so they decided to gather in all the 
hay in sight while the sun continued to shine. 
The freight rates which they charged the 
French were frankly extortionate. The Canal 
company had to give up its enterprise or buy 
out therailroad. It was practically blackmaile:] 
into paying about twenty million dollars for a 
road which a quarter of a century before had 
cost eight millions. 

The French wanted the line for construction 
purposes and they paid very little attention 
to freight or passenger service; and when the 
de Lesseps Company failed the old railroad was 
M . We further oe When our Government 

S k—M bought out the French property there was very 
Ore Ol ore eal little left of the road but two streaks of rust 
through the jungle. 














It requires the highest grade 
of real silk fibre, making strong \ E TOOK hold of the Canal job in 1904. 


5 It wasevident at once that an efficient 
lustrous threads, together with transportation system was necessary. Our en- 


Sous gineers began at once onredecming the oldline. 

re) bY ° P : ° 
strength and evenness of knitting New and heavier rails were laid, high-power 
to insure both beauty and service locomotives installed, a large freight house, 
i hosiery repair shops and wharves had to be built. The 


Canal Zoneis only forty miles long, but to care 
for the immense construction work, to cart 


—? cg away and dump the spoil, it was necessary to 
lay more than three hundred miles of track. 
° aL i Bie One section of the work is typical. The 





Culebra Cut is a great trench through the 

. ‘ ; : ae er : € 

S | H Continental Divide. It is nine miles long and f’ 
1 OS1C1 y three hundred fect wide at the bottom. In 
this artificial gorge nearly one hundred miles of 
. : track was laid. For every mile there were one 

McCallum Silk Hosiery has locomotive and twenty flat cars. There was ; 
excelled in these qualities for more seldom so much as a three-minute interval 


between trains. Nothing short of the highest 


than a quarter of a century. railroad genius could conceive and operate so 





busy a system without disaster. 
Sold by the Best There is ie railroad at home so thoroughly 6s : t t 
equipped with safety devices. The accident A d | h dm h 
Shops Everywhere rate, both for passengers and employees, sets a n ave gran O er to 
a eer “"Thnagh My ~— standard which has never been even approached 


8 ° ° 
ins by any of our privately owned railroads. In h k wh ained me mn the habit 
nang we = — ig the best spite of the high price of labor and the extra t an ’ 0 tr 
wear from silk hosiery. Send for it. expenses of upkeep in the tropics, in spite of all x h . d 
: these safety devices, which railroad directors at | O rus ng my teet twi1ce-a- ay. 
McCallum Hosiery Company home say are too expensive, this Government 
Northampton, Mass. railroad of ours has been a paying investment. 
In 1910 it cleareda profit of nearly two million 


dollars, andits business has increased steadily. | a But, Betty, you have something 


The great lake, which the Canal builders 
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have created by the Gatun Dam, has flooded 


end for Free most of the original roadbed and it has been — | which makes the habit more of a 


necessary to move most of the track. This oy Oi 

“relocation,” as itis called, has meant rebuild- ] h d ty h d l 
Reig open seni pleasure than a duty, the delicious 
; ] It has been an expensive job. The tracks 
- amp e must be higher than the surface of the lake, 


- \ { whichis to be eighty-seven feet above sea level. : od 
aes , 7RITE today for Most of the Isthmus is low-lying swamp, so a 
Miss liberal free sample large part of the present line is ‘‘clevated’’— ry 
y <A Viole ate ast Se Sinus not onsteeltrusses, but on solid stone embank- 
MacAjilan cake of Sempre Giovine, , z 


fen the famous skin cleanser ments. Sometimes the builders had to go down 


and beautifier. Enough for seven days_use. Re- two hundred feet through decaying vegetation RiBBON DEN Ta. CREE™ 
sults will astonish you. Sezd Today—Now. and ooze before they struck solid, rock founda- 
. TRaet mank 


tion. In one place the ground was so soft that 


Sempre Giovine in order to have the tracks seventy-two feet 























above surface they had to make the embank- ne Wh | Ww li l 1 ] here was no den- 
(Prongunced eee ie ee ment more than five hundred feet wide at the en asa itt € gir t 

Meaning ** Always Young bottom—seven times as wide as it was high! if : wl h fl nou h to make 
. sega complexion: 3rings color to the In the three-mile fill across Gatun Valley they tl rice it a avor nice € £ 
cheeks. Freshens the skin. had to dump five million cubic yards of stone. t ] ] 
Cleans the pores thoroughly : i de pe yé WwW it regularly. 
Cone in cone fom ean. & Special 50c Offer All the pyramids of Egypt would have sunk you ant to use 24 y 
venient and economical. If you would like to get 









out of sight if they had been dropped in that 
swamp! 


atonce a full Size cake of 
Sempre Giovine enclose 
50c With your name and 
address and full size 
package will be mailed 
you Postpaid at once. 


Does not crumble on the 
face. Will not cause the 
growthof hair. For twenty- 
five years the choiceof beau- 
tiful women. At druggists 
and depart ment stores—50c. 


‘6 ‘ , cms 
I like to get you Colgate’s because it is 
. 7 . . ” 
"JCHE builders of the new Panama Railroad ; 
I had to face infinitely harder engineering just as safe as it 1S delicious. 
° y : problems than the men who fought the jungle in 
Write Today . SES the fifties. But they had compensating advan- 
























aS : on OR aS = 9 . M ' — 
Send us a letter or a : ee, Ger es oe woe ff ceo meee Colgate’s is safe because its base is a pre 
pont =e Bi gy Bi from yellow fever, and very few from malaria. cipitated chalk of our own manufacture, of 
and postpaid. Send name §G And there was on the Isthmus, ready for them . . : 
of your dealer. Doit now. 3 , to draw from, anorganized labor force of many uniform fineness and containing no angular, 
° . : housand men. 
Marietta Stanley Co. The Pink ; : : . 5 are 
° as cost ; i Ss Yr i H 
Dept. 2016, Grand Rapids, Mich. Complexion @ke ee ee ee ee scratchy particles. The delicious flavor of 
thousand dollarsa mile. But there is no other Ribbon Dental Cream 1S obtained without 
’ railroad in the world with which to compare e 
Won t cost you it. The nearest one geographically is the Costa the use of honey, saccharin, sugar or glucose. 
if this j Rican line. It twists and turns and climbs 
a cent lf this is not the heavy grades, always picking out the line of 3 2 
best Garter you ever least resistance. But our railroad goes straight his safe and sane 
had. Read offer. ahead Over Swamps and through the hills. Begin today the use of t 


It took Balboa, four centuries ago, twenty- 
© nine days to get across, and the route was so 
Th ilson hard that on’y twenty-six of his original one 
e hundred and ninety men were able to make it 
is the only garter made with in that time. In the first of t he gold rush it 
Cord and Slides, like men's often took eight days to cross. Now you can 
suspenders. Average weal ride from Colon to Panama in the comfortable 
isa year—they Stay fastened wicker chairs of a parlor car especially designed 
all day—keepstockings trim for the tropics in less than two hours. 
and are so easy the child There is considerable dis¢ ussion over the 
j doesn'tknowithasgarterson. future of the road. Some people maintain that 


For Boysand Girls, 2 to 14 years, when the Canalis open nobody will travel by 
shoulder style slips easily over - ’. 


dentifrice. 






head, or pin-2-waist style, train. Others hold that with the growth of 
white or black, 25¢. Give age- shipping much new business will come to the 
Women’s Shoulder style, like on railroad. 

z Then ween _— However the Government is not : worried 
At dealer’s, or we mail post paidat over this commercial argument. W hen_ the 
prices given. Wear them a week, workon “‘the ditch”’ is finished and the civilian 
then if not the best you ever had, employees are dispersed the Canal Zone is to 
return them; we'll refund your cd — ‘ Ayn 
money and postage. be an important military reservation. And if 


we ever have to send soldiers across we cannot 
afford to lose eighty men a regiment as we did 
in 1852. An efficient railroad is a necessary 
unit in the scheme of defense. 

100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 SS 
Invitations, $6. 75,2envelopes foreach. NOTE—tThe second article in this series will be pub- 


g A Bach add'l25, 5sc, Postpaid. 100 En- lished in the next issue of Tare JOURNAL (for October). 
graved Calling Cards, $1, Write for samples and «or- 


rect forms. Royal Engraving Co.,17 S.9th St.,Phila., Pa. 


me A.M. WILSON CO. 
os 101 ManSt. Cherokee, Iowa 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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The Victrola is the ideal entertainer for all occasions 


The Victrola not only delights the entire household, but makes it so easy to 
entertain. 


An evening of grand opera or a varied program of musical entertainment — 


the Victrola presents it by an array of famous artists whose superb renditions every 
one will enjoy. 


And it’s likely you’ll want to dance. The Victrola is at once transformed into 


a dance orchestra to play all the latest dance music—with a tone and rhythm 
that are perfection. 

Every evening, every day, can be a time of infinite pleasure with a Victrola 
in your home. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music 


you wish to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola 
—$10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— k 

the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. L_- $= 
Ls J 

Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100, 50 cents per 1000 HIS MASTERS VOICE 


Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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, ‘That are Inexpensive and Easy to Make 


Selected by the Fashion Editors 


EPTEMBER is always a busy month with mothers. School reopens 
and there is either a complete new wardrobe to be provided for the 
youngsters, or a remodeling and furbishing of last year’s garments. 

A suit like No. 8501 is girlish and nice for the older daughter. The skirt 
is attached to an underwaist and is to be worn with an overblouse. Collar 
and cuffs of Roman striped silk would brighten up a dark material. Would 
she prefer a separate coat? The new cape coat (No. 8481) is modish as well 
as practical. Double-faced material is suitable for developing it. 

No. 8499 illustrates a style of dress particularly good for growing girls. 
It possesses attractive features for remodeling an outgrown dress, because 
the skirt is attached to an underwaist and the overblouse is entirely 
separate from the skirt. No. 8497 can be made dainty enough for “‘ party” 
wear, but the design is suitable for a school dress as well. 

For the “littlest” girls Nos. 8495 and 8489 are sensible and pretty. 
No. 8485 is a child’s coat with raglan sleeves. 

It is undoubtedly difficult to buy becoming hats at moderate prices for 
children and for girls in their teens. The shapes of many are either too 
mature or the trimming is devoid of style. The models illustrated are 
suitable for broadcloth, velvet, corduroy, wool ratine and the heavier silks. 
The first one is trimmed with ribbon and a wreath of tiny flowers; the 
second may be faced in Roman striped silk, and on the close-fitting little 
hat in the center a little handiwork would be pretty. If you would like to 
make a hat like any of these a two-cent stamp, or a stamped, addressed 
envelope sent to the Millinery Editor will bring you directions or a pattern. 








P3 TTERNS for the designs on this page 
can be supplied for fifteen cents each, 
post-free. Nos. 8497 and 8489 come in five 
sizes: 6 to 14 years; No. 8481 comes in 
seven sizes: 2 to 14 years; No. 8485 in six 
sizes: 4to 14 years; No. 8499, 8 to 14 years; 
No. 8501, 10 to 14 years; and 8495, 2 to 10 
years. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, age and breast 
measure, and inclosing the price to the Pat- 
tern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 














Independence Square, Philadel phia. 
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Make-Over Shop 


























By Margaret Mallory 


a NHIS is a little shop for ‘‘make-overs,’’ a shop to make new 

clothes out of the rag-bag, even, if you can find nothing else. 

You do not think it can be done? Well it can! And moreover 
it is a shop for girls who love nice things and want lots of changes 
and the newest styles, but cannot always afford them. Perhaps you 
are away at boarding-school, or you may be earning your own living 
at home and have spare time and spare money, yet do not have the 
chance to learn practical dressmaking, so the object of this shop is to 
have you bring up questions to it, and then I will try to explain “‘ how 
you can make” the little things which in making over clothes really 
make them as good as new. 

But to get to work: We will suppose that you have entered my 
little shop to ask my advice, and, on opening your parcel, I find what 
looks to me like a very nice dark blue suit. After examining it care- 
fully I say: ‘‘ Look here, we do not want to spend much on this. It 
is in such good condition I suggest that we merely make it more 
up-to-date by adding a little waistcoat on the front of your coat and 
a little six-inch or eight-inch underskirt of plaid taffeta to the skirt.” 
I must here explain to you that all the new skirts are very full from 
waist-line to ankle, and they have little underskirts—which are 
much tighter—showing beneath the hem for about six inches or so. 
In your case we will unstitch the plaits so they fly out at the bottom. 
Cut off six inches from the bottom of your skirt, adding an under 
drop skirt to which may be sewed a straight band of the taffeta. 

As to your coat: Make a waistcoat just like a man’s, buttoning 
down the front and having pointed front edges, cutaway in shape. 
Make coat sleeves of seven-eighths length, finished with small plaid 
silk cuffs, and then your old suit is just as good as new and quite 
up-to-date, as shown in sketch F. 


TTRACTIVE little vests of tucked white lawn, with buttons and 
buttonholes of a contrasting color and tiny net frills hem- 
stitched with the same contrasting shade, will furbish up a last 
season’s suit. Such a vest is illustrated in sketch G, and if you pre- 
fer you may have sleeves put in so as to make the garment into a 
vest-waist, for these are also very popular at present. These may 
also be made of China silk or crépe de chine, and, if you prefer, a 
heavy lace collar may be used instead of the plain one of the material. 
Quite a simple method of introducing change in a gown ora blouse 
is to add sleeves of another material. For instance,as in sketch A, in 
a serge ora one-piece silk dress sleeves may be made of heavy net over 
a foundation of chiffon; or plaid, checked or Roman striped sleeves 
ina gown of a solid color. A circular flounce of the same contrasting 
material may be added to one of last year’s very tight skirts, and if it 
was very snug-fitting around the 
knees or hips the entire skirt may be 


color as the waist. Gather in three lines across the shoulders and 
cover these shirrings with narrow strips of the waist material. Hold 
these loose sleeves in again with shirrings at cuff depth and cover 
these shirrings with the folds of the silk. Finish with tiny bows at 
the outside. Then, by adding revers and collar frill of the contrast- 
ing material, you will have a charming and up-to-date waist with 
decidedly new lines. 

In sketch D is illustrated a way of using organdy on your autumn 
frocks. Here it is combined with bands of picot-edged white piqué in 
arather wide wale. This entire accessory may be made removable and 
slipped on over one of your old waists which has been cut V-neck for 
the purpose, and on the collar and the back of the neck the materials 
are hemstitched together, and the bands are crossed in the front and 
fastened in the back to form part of the girdle. 

If your skirt needs changing around the lower section—if it looks 
worn, or shrunken and out of shape—in the case of a woolen skirt it 
is better to cut it off, provided the upper portion is sufficiently good. 
Open the seams a few inches, hem and face neatly and then finish 
the opening with well-worked crow’s-feet, and add an underskirt. 


Y ADDING the little front panel cut in one with a sash, shown 

in sketch B, you can readily remodel last season’s dresses and 
this will prove both simple to the amateur dressmaker and becoming 
to the wearer. 

The simple addition of an up-to-date girdle will often completely 
change your last year’s frock into a smart gown for today. Illus- 
trated in sketch E is one of the best of these. The girdle could 
be made of chiffon or messaline and is draped very high in the front 
and plaited in fan effect. In the back it is very simply knotted, and 
the ends, which are cut diagonally, hang exactly the same lenyth on 
both sides. Another excellent idea is to connect the waist and skirt 
of an old dress with a semi-fitting bias band of contrasting goods set 
in with hemstitching or well-done fagoting stitch. 

How many of you, I wonder, have Balmacaan coats for which you 
have lost your enthusiasm from the mere fact that everybody else 
has one? Do you know that you can make them over with a very 
little labor into one of the most up-to-date of the new short capes? 
See sketch H. 

The back of the cape will come very easily out of the back of the 
coat, and the two side fronts of the cape out of the side fronts of the 
coat. Then add one of the clever little vests and hoods cut in one, 
making this of either satin or velvet, and slip a deep satin girdle 
through the slashed side fronts of the cape to hold the garment in 
snugly to the figure in front. Simple, isn’t it? And such a relief 

from the almost too popular Bal- 
macaan coat. 





raised six or eight inches and the cir- 
cular flounce applied. This will give 
a very good line to the skirt and 
make it quite up-to-date. 

A clever way of remodeling an old 
kimono waist which has become worn 
under the arms is illustrated in 
sketch C. Cut the old sleeves out on 
what would bea raglan line and insert 
sleeves of net or chiffon of the same 














I do hope that if there is anything 
I can do to be of service to you, you 
will let me know. The more prob- 
lems you write and ask me the better 
[likeit. Address, Margaret Mallory, 
‘The Make-Over Shop,” in care of 
Tue LApres’ HoME JourNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, and 
always inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope for my reply. 
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Paringa corn only brings 
brief relief. And there is 
danger in it. 
























The way to end corns is 
with Blue-jay. It relieves 
the pain instantly. Then it 
loosens the corn and gen- 
erally in 48 hours the entire 
corn comes out. 


Blue -jay is applied in a moment. 
From that time on you will forget 
the corn. 

Leave it on for two days until it 
gently undermines the corn. Then 
you can remove the corn. There 
will be no pain or trouble. 

Blue-jay has ended sixty mil- 
lions of corns. Millions of corns 
are now ended in this way. 

There is nothing else like it. And 
no man who has used Blue-jay will 
even suggest any other way for 
dealing with corns. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 











ood Sense 


-Shoe- 


Supports, protects and preserves 
growing feet; plenty of toe-room, 
snug about waist and heel. Straight- 
ens turned ankles, supports weak 
arches; prevents and corrects “flat- 
foot.” 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James S. Coward for over 34 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 



















CAN BE EXPECTED, IF YOU WEAR 


BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


\ CORSET 


* Best corset of this kind. Made for its 
, OWN purpose. Worn at any time. Dress 
as usual. Comfort assured. Normal 
appearance preserved. 


fl PRICE $5 AND UPWARDS 
Whi] Mail orders filled with complete satisfacti 

| ye y Corsets for ordinary wear on same lines. Write 

{ for Booklet No. 20, sent free under plain envelope. 


SSA Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 


FINE, HEALTHY BABIES 


























ST THE THING Fruit Strainer 
and Jel Bag 


The clean, sensible way. Impos- 
sible to burn or stain the hands. 

“= Brings better results and more juice 
than squeezing by hand. If your 
Dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
name and 25c and we will send 
you the standard size postpaid. 


teats Dept.A, Tate Mfg.Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 






























































By the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


BR when we have comfortably settled ourselves in long-shouldered and kimono rere aes 4 KERMA ARTES! STONES 
sleeves whimsical Fashion reverts to the closer-fitting set-in sleeves. This is the style 

advocated for autumn suits, and consequently the blouse sleeves must undergo the same 
change. Tucks coming from the shoulders, and yokes, some deep, others shallow, are new 
features. The blouses illustrated indicate clearly that there is a style to suit every 
figure and every taste, even the most fastidious. 
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HE suits promise to be very attractive. So 

many variations are offered that each woman 
may express her individuality in her dress. ‘Nos. 
8490-8492 and 8493-8496 show military effects in 
the trimming, consisting of frogs on the one and 
silk braid on the other. 

‘Two of the models feature the long tunic. The 

skirt (No. 8504) with the tiny plaits at the foot 
will be welcomed by the woman who has had a 
surfeit of tight skirts. The shoulders of the coats \ 
are cut narrower and the sleeves are mostly set-in. : > 


a $496 8502 &493 
No pattern can be had for the unnumbered design. $492 8504 8496 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart} for the numbered designs shown on this page con be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Patterns 
Nos. 8493, 8505, 8488 and 8490 come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; Nos. 8502 and 8486 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure ; 
No. 8503 comes in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure; No. 8478 comes in eight sizes: 34 to 48 inches bust measure ; Nos. 8504 and 8496 come tn 
six sizes: 24 to 34 inches waist measure, and No. 8492 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for the coats and waists, waist and hip measures for the skirts, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
8490-8492 (Page 75) 



































“A ham Al a: dione die 
[ine New Autumn 
Selected by the Fashion Editors 

Drawings by M. E. Musselman 








RESSES as well as suits for autumn showa marked change in style, and surely 
a not unwelcome one if you understand that, despite the rather close appear- 
ance of even the straight ones, all the skirts have greater width at the foot. 
Then, too, the best types of the new frock allow for a white collar and vest, 
always a happy arrangement from the standpoint of beauty and becomingness as 
well as that of economy. Make-over possibilities are apparent, too, and good 
taste opportunities for the practical use of dress fabric remnants; in fact this sea- 
son’s modes are decidedly pleasing, no matter from what angle you inspect them. 
These new dresses are easy tomake; the inexperienced seamstress will encounter 
no difficult problems, nor need she fear that dreaded ‘‘ home-made” appearance if 
she uses the pattern intelligently and is wise in the selection of color and fabric. 
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8507-8461 




















8510 8508 


UTUMN colors and fabrics for women’s clothes are equally as attractive as 

the new lines, for their somberness is most refreshing after the riot of color 

in vogue during the last seasonor two. Blue—that rich pure blue, becoming to so 

» many women—is a prime favorite, one of the most pleasing shades being known as 

midnight blue, and quite as dark as its name implies. This color combined with 

a gay-striped silk or cloth, and white cotton piqué, as shown in patterns Nos. 
8507-8461, makes a strikingly smart yet good-taste costume. 

A combination of serge and silk in a dark olive green would prove attractive for 
the girlish model No. 8506. Possibly taffeta or another soft-finished silk would be 
best for the pattern No. 8510, but there is no doubt that pattern No. 8508 will 
look exceedingly well if copied in one of the new broadcloths. 

For the woman advancing toward middle age nothing can possibly be more 
becoming than a dress of this type made of broadcloth in a deep rich shade of 
plum or purple, both colors being among the favorites for autumn. A stock 
collar of white net may be added if one does not fancy the rolled collar of batiste. 

Wool poplin in dark brown, with girdle and neck finish of black satin, is good 
for pattern No. 8513, while Nos. 8509-8511 will be splendid in green broadcloth 
over an accordion-plaited underskirt of black silk. 


& & g Ps TTERNS for these designs & & & 
Varn = can be supplied at fifteen cents bi ss 























(— 4 \ lea > \ for each number, post-free. Pat- AT it) 
ri PA ORE IA terns Nos. 8506, 8507, 8510 -_ /\ | 
Abit HH eR ( Hae) 8513 tn five sizes: 34 to42; an \ | | 
ai || agin od > TA Nos. 8508 and 8509 in six sizes: US \ 
ns t 32to 42 inches bustmeasure. Nos. FT 
y | / \ 8461 and 8511 in six sizes: 22 to 
' Lat \ 32 inches waist measure. Order 
| | | \ I .} from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
, lWwit Home Journal patterns; or by 
“a / mail, giving number of pattern 
| i} | ,, f and bust or waist measure, and l 
WW ¥ ff ed inclosing the price to the Pattern 
aA ae Department, The Ladies’ Home , 
8513 8507-8461 8510 Journal, Philadelphia. §509-8511 


8509 
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Drawings by Evelyn Lindsay 


ECIDEDLY interesting and advantageous 
are the radical changes in autumn wraps 
over these garments of last year. The draped 
coat, which hugged the figure below the knees 
to conform to the narrow skirts, is quite dis- 
placed by the new capes and coats, with their 
graceful fullness in harmony with the added 
width of this season’s skirts. There is real 
comfort in one of the new capes like the mili- 
tary model No. 8477, if selected to take the 
place of a separate coat or a topcoat such as 
one wears over a tailored suit, for it is much 
easier to slip on and off than a garment with 
sleeves; there is real economy, too, for with 
such a cape one can easily dispense with furs. 
A dressier wrap, with a vest and a Revolu- 
tionary collar, is shown in No. 8500. No pat- 
tern can be supplied for the unnumbered cape 
design, but it should not be difficult to cut, 
using a numbered design as a guide. 


NE can walk with perfect freedom in this 
season’s separate coats, because of the 
added width and the decreased length of the 
skirt sections. Few of the new models extend 
more than an inch or two below the knees, and 
all take on the smart flare of the new skirts. 
In No. 8479 the return of the set-in sleeves 
is shown, and this coat should help to popularize 
this revived fashion, for the pattern is quite 
within the home seamstress’s reach, involving 
none of the intricate finishing details of the 
tailored coat. The cape coat No. 8475 insures 
greater warmth than an ordinary coat, for it is 
practically two garments, there being a box 
coat with set-in sleeves under the circular 
cape. Easy to make is No. 8466, for while this 
coat has close-iitting sleeves their placing is 
simplified by the drop-shoulder lines. 
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8477 8475 8406 8500 8479 


Pea (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
Patterns Nos. 8477, 8475 and 8500 come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches, and Nos. 8479 and 8466 come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Just right 
for the Country Club 


or outdoor wear 
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; This smart Kenyon Vanitie 
g coat is made of soft Black 
E Velvet with Chiffon finish. It 
z is lined with contrasting wide 
2 striped Messaline silk and will 
g end a “Chic” and style to any 
g costume. The style number 
£ is 918/1276 and can be bought 
g of reliable Dealers for $22.50. 
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Style No. 918 is also made in Golf 
Cord, lined with white Messaline 
silk, such as No. 1142 White, No. 
1143 Maize, No. 1144 Tango, No. 1145 
Spark Blue, No. 1146 Golf Red, No. 
1147 Golf Green, No. 1148 Terra Cotta. 
In these cloths the price is $15.00. 

Reputable Dealers point out the Kenyon 


label. It’s a quality sign for your protec- 
tion, as well as their own. 


Kenyon outing and motor coats, raincoats 
and overcoats, are made in all weights 
and fabrics, for men and women. 


C. Kenyon Company 


NEW YORK (Wholesale) CHICAGO 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Sales- ¢ Corner Congress 
Fich Ave.&Z3dm.( vesme Send Freakin See. 
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Use it every day 


| ppg applied to the scalp 
every day, either full strength 
or diluted, is almost a specific for 
dandruff. 

This is but ove of the many uses for 
Listerine in the range of personal 
t hygiene. Use it as a mouth-wash, 
for relieving cuts and burns and 
skin affections, soothing the itch of 
insect bites, etc. Listerine has many 
imitators, but none of these possess 
its safe, non-poisonous, antiseptic 
properties. ‘ 












All LAMBERT | 
Druggists PHARMACAL | 

Sell COMPANY 
Listerine 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Me an LORI SNE: 


LAMBER; 


PRARMACAL COMPANY. 

















Educate Your Child 
In Your Own Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to 12 years of age may be educated 
at home by the best modern 
methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of a school with a 
national reputation fortraining young 
children. For information write, 
stating age of child. 


The Calvert School, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


Send negative for free 

to judge our quality work. SAMPLE PRI NT 
Films developed 10c roll. Velox prints, 24 x 3%, 3c. 
Unmounted, 8 x 10, enlargements from_negative, 25c. 
Columbia Photo Supply Co., Dept. M, Washington, D. C. 
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street of the smartest people in the world, 
a reputation that for ages clung to the 


AVENUE has been called the 


famous Rue de la Paix. But we have grown 
while our French brothers and sisters have “‘sat 
tight”? and thought they dictated ‘‘style”’ to 
the rest of the world. Fifth Avenue has assim- 
ilated the best in everything and sent it out 
under her own imprimatur, and that is the very 
thing that has helped make the street more 
polyglot than the Champs Elysées, or the 
Ringstrasse in Vienna. To be seen on “the 
| Avenue”’ has become a fetish. 
| The shops are now tempting with their early 
| autumn styles; the air at night is cool, and a 
| multitude of theaters and roof gardens offer 
their various ways of relaxation. People from 
all over the country are on ‘“‘the Avenue.”’ The 
very smart shops are the lure of the women of 
the theater, who are keenly alive to the coming 
modes and the opportunities for display offered 
by the tea-rooms and this delectable promenade. 
To the stranger seeking to absorb what is new in 
dress, what will be worn by the well-dressed 
woman, this condition often involves much em- 
barrassment—only the out-of-towner frequently 
does not know it till long afterward. 





T HAS become a fact of common knowledge 
that the correspondent seeking fashion in 
| Paris sends home too often, as the style of the 
French haut monde, the frocks worn by the demi- 
monde, the paid mannequin at public restau- 
rants and at the race meets. This has been a 
large factor in the diminishing favor of imported 
frocks and Paris-originated modes. Yet this 
condition is almost duplicated right here in our 
own Avenue and will bewilder the woman who 
cannot make the distinction. 

The styles of the moment are here, developed 
in tremendous colors and set off by a Tiffany- 
like display of jewelry and all the rouge and 
powder the manufacturers can turn out. Gaz 
ing at them rapturously are women whom | 
| know to represent the best from out-of-town. 


“T°HERE are many more very in a, 

teresting details and descriptions [ \ 
of the lovely new clothes I see in the 
large shops and on Fifth Avenue that 
I should like to give you but do not 
have room for them on this page. 
However it will be a real pleasure to 
have you write to me for further sug- kK 
gestions in regard to the garments | 
themselves, their materials, colors and 


of 
trimmings. When writing address | 
Miss Alice Long, in care of The uJ 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence S4S3-SISF 


| . . . . 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
| inclosing a stamped, addressed enve- 


lope for my reply. 
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Drawings 
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Here is where care is necessary. Could they 
but know the status of those who wear the styles 
they are so hugely admiring, and whom they 
would so slavishly imitate at home, they would 
drop through the floor! 

But this is not all of ‘‘the Avenue.”’ Coming 
down its length you meet women who are beau- 
tifully dressed, who have caught the hint of the 
days that are coming, and are wearing frocks 
suitable to the coolness that is in the air. Of 
course it is too early for the heavier stuffs, 
although the motor coats and wraps are of 
autumn weight. The long evening runs to 
country homes on Long Island or down the 
New Jersey coast or up in Connecticut demand 
more than linen or silk for comfort. These 
heavier wraps are of thick chinchilla, heavy 
serge and worsteds, in invisible plaids or very 
visible stripes, with trimmings of the new ma- 
hogany and mystére broadcloth. 


b 


HE suits of the newer autumn fabrics and 

colors are already here, especially a flexible 
broadcloth and a soft woolen crépe. Their col- 
orings are exquisite though tending toward the 
more somber. The shades of the turning foliage 
predominate—olive, ménianthe, verveine, all 
shades of darker green; brown, russet, mahog- 
any, lightened with touches of tango or Nero. 
Blues, too, are plentiful, but most of all is the 
pansy purple, especially seen on the hats, which 
are close fitting and very tailor-made. 

Not by the flamboyancy of the extreme fash- 
ions seen on Fifth Avenue is the real style 
of New York indicated, but rather by these 
women of quieter tastes and unexcelled tailoring. 

I'rom the topmost quill of hat to the toe of 
straight-last shoe these women are “‘fit.”” Appro- 
priateness as well as being up-to-date consti- 
tutes their creed; perfectly coifed, perfectly 
veiled, gloved and shod, these women are dis- 
tinctly mistresses of themselves and their world. 
Young girls and even children have the same 
poise, the same effective quietness of manner. 
It is the American woman’s manner at her best. 


P. {TTERNS for the designs on this 
page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents each, post-free. Patterns Nos. 
8483 and 8498 come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8472 
comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure; No.8512 comes in sizes 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure, and No. 8484 in six sizes: 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust or waist 
measure, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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‘‘*Hubby”’ is reading his 
paper. You say ‘‘Look!’’ 
and hand him this adver- 
tisement. ‘‘Hubby’’ shouts 
‘Hurray! Free at last!— 


No more hookworm stunts for me!” 





enables you to fasten your own 
gown, easily and quickly, and your 
gown stays fastened until you give 
the pull that unfastens the entire 
garmesat 

Koh-i-noor Snap Fasteners make 
a smooth, flat placket and can’t 
|| catch in lace or hair. Won’t rust, 
pull off in the wringer or injure the 
finest fabric. Rounded edges cannot cut 
the thread. Outlast the garment. Made 
in 13 sizes, black and itl. 10c per card 
of 12—sold everywhere. Write for our 
illustrated Book of Premiums showing 600 
| Gifts, given free for Koh-i-noor coupons. 





| Look for Koh-i-noor on all up-to-date ready- 
| made ee will know it by the 
letters -N stamped on each fastener. 


— riot Makers, 137- H Fifth Ave., N.Y. .. 


+ Snap Fastener Manufactw 
ehal Dresden Paris Warsaw 
London Chicago Montreal 
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Mum” 


{as easy to use as to say ) 


A finger-tip of this snow-white 
unscented cream 


prevents all odors 
of perspiration 


and keeps the body and cloth- 
ing fresh and sweet throughout 
the hottest day. Does not 
check perspiration; just neu- 





tralizes all odors. 


Lasts from bath to bath. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 












Pure White 
Wisse nies ipa j 


Proof phere acid. 
No rubber. 
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Bedding 
made with 


Crown Jewel 
Cotton Batting is lighter, yet warmer 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting will give your quilts and comforters 
the delightful, springy softness that means genuine comfort and 
restful repose. This batting is absolutely pure, clean and sanitary — 
made of select, long fibre cotton direct from the cotton fields of 
Dixie, with never a touch of corroding chemical bleachers. 


EWEL 
OTTON BATTING 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting is 
the softest, downiest, flufhiest, clean- 
liest Batting youcan buy. The long, 
strong, unbleached fibre gives it 
great wear-resisting qualities. In 
making comforters with Crown 
Jewel Cotton Batting it is not nec- 
essary to stitch or sew the layers 
together, as is the case with short 
fibre cotton, for they will not knot, 
bunch or separate with use. 

The Crown Jewel trademark is 


39 Sie 


; ae 
2 peel 
‘be, ° 


te 


the sign of quality in cotton batting 
and a safe guide to follow when 
you purchase. If your dealer hasn't 
the Crown Jewel Brand, send us 
his name and ask for free descrip- 
tive booklet. 

To ascertain 


ONE ROLL FREE is‘nis caver. 


tisement is read, we will furnish one full 
size roll of Crown Jewel Cotton Batting 
FREE to anyone sending us ten Crown 
Jewel trademarks cut from wrappers of 
Crown Jewel Batting. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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0,000 Dealers RYT | 
BLACK CAT HOSE| 


Select Your Hose from Nearest Dealer’s Stock 
Perfection: In Durability, Smart Styles, Finish, 
Comfort, Sanitary Everlasting Fast Colors! 
Guaranteed Satisfaction or Money Back! 





_ No. 815 — Women’s 
Fashioned Silk $1.00 





No. 15—Boys’ ‘‘Triple 


Knee”’ 25c 


Famous original ‘* Leather 
Stocking’’—not leather 
wears like leather. 
Saves mending. Heaviest 
made, i 
comfortable. Also same 
grade lighter weight linen 


but very elastic, 


heel and toe. Black 25c. 
See girls’. 


Thisshows 4 ofour 182 numbers 


No. 815—Women’'s No. 325 — Men's 
xtra tr Seamless, fine 
iread_ Silk, 2 gauge, light 
538° - tong ereth weight, Japan 12 
mercerized top, ply thread silk. 
heavily reinforced Extra reinforced 
heel, toe anc heels and 
soles, 4 ply ex- toes. Double 
soles. Rib 


tended toe; col- 
Ors absolutely ss 
top. French 


fast. Colors 


sg 









match gown welt. Rein- 
and goes. Ab- forced trans- 
solutely pure fer. Absolute- 
dye,$1. No.820 ly pure dye 


— Extra Heavy 
silk—$1 


BLACK CAT 


Hosiery 
For All the Family 


Sold on Our Unlimited 


GUARANTEE 


The Satisfaction Left to 
q YOUR Decision 


.50. All colors 50c. 











F 





Every Grade in 3 Weights! 


For wear, Black Cat durability is un- 
equalled. Yet we do not sacrifice Comfort, 
styleand finish. Gauze weights for style— 
heavy Weights for wear and warmth. Close, 
Perfect fitting ankle and foot made possible 
by newest machines. Reinforced toes and heels. 
No binding, no bunches, no wrinkles, Full lengths. 
No skimping. Handsome finish. rlasting 
Sanitary fast dye. Won't crock ain foot. 
Fast color both to Jight and washing. Guar- 
anteed for Work—Play—Dress—ALL PRICES. 






UCCESSFUL LEADERSHIP of Black Cat Hosiery, for all 
the famzly, has been proved during 30 years of national selling. 
Knowledge, coupled with desire to give value, has made Black Cat theleader in 
uniform high quality family hosiery at 25c up. Millions wear no other hose. Over 10,000 leading 
reliable dealers specialize on Black Cat— the family hose sold on Unlimited Guarantee. 





No. 325—Men’s 
Thread Silk 50c 





No, 55—Girls’ Silk 


Lisle 25c 


Extra fine gauge. Light 
Heavily rein- 


weight. 
forced heel, toe. 


very firm. Carefully se- 
lected long Staple Amer- 
ican Mercerized 2 
3 Finest we make. 
Perfect handsome finish. 
9 colors, 
absolutely fast dye, 


yarn. 


For boys also. 


Over 35,000 pairs aday supply millions. Everypair perfect. Rigidly inspected 85 times. 
Buy Black Cat Hose for the whole familyfrom a Reliable Merchant near you. If you 
cannot get Black Cat Hosiery, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


BUY BY THE BOX AND SAVE STILL MORE 


CHICAGO KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Chicago Office : —327 North Fifth Avenue 


Dealers: Write for a copy of our 1914 handsome, most helpful Black Cat Year Book—amoney-maker for you. 


Established 30 Years 
Boston Office: —68 Chauncy Street 
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» Ferris 


 OLeyele MEN Jet 


aie 


% Corsets 


“Style wt Flexibility” 





FERRIS 
GooD 
SENSE 
REMEMBER 
this label. 


Insist on seeing it. 








a 





OU can have all the com- 

fort of a corsetless figure 
and yet retain the form that is 
best adapted to the newest 
gowns if you wear Ferris Good 
Sense Corsets. 








These sensible corsets support, 
but do not bind. They give 
the needed restraint to the figure 
without sacrificing comfort. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


White to Ferris Bros. Co. for illus- 
trated Catalog showing 100 models 
for all ages—childhood to mother- 
hood. Select the style you want, ask 
for it at your dealer's; if he cannot 
supply you, send your order direct to 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 
48-52 East 21st Street, New York 





923—$2.50 

































































MHIE mother who wishes her little daughter to be artistic and 
ii} industrious will find a most pleasing means of cultivating these 
traits, in the beautiful doll sets included in the new line of 
Royal Society Package Outfits just being displayed in Art 
Needlework Departments. 


The new Royal Society Package Outfits offer countless other opportuni- 
ties for making beautiful things easily and economically— women’s fashion- 
able Lingerie, Blouses of soft filmy goods, Lawn Dressing Sacques, Boudoir 
Caps, Tea Aprons, Undergarments, etc., each package containing stamped 
material, sufficient Floss to embroider and exact instructions for making. 
Also many articles entirely made, requiring only the embroidery— Corset 
Covers, Night Gowns, Combinations, Baby Dresses, etc., all cut to correct 
sizes and securely sewn. : 
Royal Society products stand unapproached for beauty and originality 
of design. They are unsurpassed in style and fine quality and give perfect 
satisfaction in wear and laundry. Royal Society Embroidery Floss in all 
sizes, Pure White and Colors, Celesta Twist, the complete line of artificial 
silk absolutely fast color and washable, Crochet Cotton, etc. 


EMBROIDERY 
PACK AGE 
OUTFITS 


~Chedanp 


&MBROIDE 


% 





ED 





The outfit illustrated above consists of Blue Poplin Coat 
and Hat, fine White Lawn Dress, Knickers, Chemise and Pet- 


ticoat Combination, all contained in one package ready for making. Simple 
embroidery designs and outlines for cutting are stamped on the materials, 
and with them is sufficient Royal Society Embroidery Floss to complete, 
also a diagram of stitches, simplified for children. 


See the Complete Line at Your Dealer’s 
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CA 





TAO! 


Ask Him for the Royal Society Ilustrated Circular Showing the Latest Numbers 
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If Every Woman 
Knew 


that good health requires 
sound teeth — 


If she knew that her teeth 
can be put in a healthy 
condition with little pain 
and annoyance— 


If she knew that in most 
instances Aer seeth can be 
filled so that it ts impossible 
to detect the fllings — 


If she knew that her own 
dentist 1s probably doing 
just that type of work, 
then— 


We should not need to 
advertise 


De Trey’s 
Synthetic Porcelain 


to the readers of this 


journal. 
THE L.. D. CAULK COMPAN ¥ 

Phil: _— hia, Pa. 

Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 


Established 37 Years. 








A New Small Grand 


Elegance of design and finish, integrity of 
construction, and fidelity to even the least de- 
tail, distinguish every Ivers & Pond Piano, and 
none more than the fine grand shown here. 
Above all, however, the indescribably charm- 
ing tone of this attractive model is endearing 
it to the music loving public. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


derive their widespread recognition from 
unvarying quality—always the highest. In 
over 400 Leading Educational Institutions and 
nearly 60,000 American homes, they are 
demonstrating the satisfaction and the ulti- 
mate economy of the best. We build grands, 
uprights and player pianos. Our catalogue 
and literature interest every prospective buyer. 
May we send them to you? 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you can 

uy from our factory as safely and advantageously as if 
you lived nearby. We make expert selection, prepay 
freight and ship on trial, in your home, in any State in 
the Union. Liberal allowance for old pianos in ex- 
change. Attractive easy payment plans. For catalogue 
and valuable information to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


Pp 





Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name winnie’ 
Vision 7 

















MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT ? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Pretty Bonnet for Country Wear 
AM a school-teacher off in the Northern 
country of Wisconsin and I have long tramps 
every day back and forth. Last winter I had 


to make myself a cloth cap which was more 
comfortable than artistic, but this year I should 
As I have 


like to have a more becoming cap. 
plenty of time on 
my hands I em- 
broider, crochet 
and make many of 
my own clothes, so 
if you will give me 
a suggestion Ishall 
doubtless be able 
to make almost 
any kind of cap. 
LOUISE. 


As you say you 
crochet probably 
you would like to 
make a little bon- 
net like the one 
illustrated here, 
which has been 
worn by a favorite 
young actress for 
motor use. It is 
charming ina soft 
shade of green 
wool zephyr, with 
the feather ruching in two light shades of green, 
starred with white daisies, making a pretty 
trimming and giving just the required fluffiness 
around the face to insure its becomingness. 

Not only are the stitches simple, but the de- 
sign also is quite like that of a baby cap with 
straight sides and a circle back, fitting the head 
in a close, comfortable manner. I must warn 
you that wool zephyr breaks the hair alarm- 
ingly, so make a soft silk or sateen lining for 
the inside. 

As I have no space here Iam mailing you 
the directions for crocheting this bonnet, in the 
stamped, addressed envelope you sent me. 





Quaint Motor Cap 


Novelty Ornaments for Hats 

I have covered my straw sailor with dark 
blue French crépe to wear until I buy a new 
winter hat. It is really 
lovely, but I am unde- 
cided just what to trim 
it with. Ido not want 
flowers, as I have been 
wearing them all sum- 
mer, nor a conven- 
tional bow. Will you 
please give me your 
advice? MaryC.S. 





Butterfly Ornament You will see illus- 
trated hereon the left a 
pretty, novelty butterfly ornament made from 
ribbon and mounted on a ribbon-covered wire 
stem.’ This would make a smart trimming for 
your hat if placed at the center front, or on the 
left or right side, as is most becoming. Six of 
these little buttertly-shaped pieces of ribbon 
are used, gathered on fine satin-covered wire 
through the center. These same wires form the 
stem, which is entwined with ribbon. 

Or you may prefer the crocheted feather be- 
low, a charming ornament which may be made 
of mercerized thread or silk in plain colors, or 
by combining different 
shades in Indian or Scotch 
colorings. This feather is 
easy to make even for the 
novice in this kind of work. 

I am sending you the 
pattern for the butterfly 
ornament and directions 
for the crocheted feather, 
as the space is too limited 
to give eitherin this column, and 
I hope one will be suitable. 






Cleaning a White Felt Hat 

I have a mushroom-brimmed, 
soft white felt hat which I want 
to use this season for my ten- 
year-old daughter. How can I 
clean it? I should like you to 
suggest, also, a trimming, pref- 
erably ribbon. be 

White felt may be chi with cornmeal. 
Take a six-inch strip of crinoline and slash one 
edge. Roll tightly and then use the slashed 
edge as a brush, grinding in the cornmeal. If 
very dirty, first rub with a fine sandpaper. 

A pretty ribbon ornament for a child’s hat is 
shown below. This is made from inch-and-a- 
half-wide picot-edged ribbon. Use a crinoline 
circle three inches in diameter for the center of 
the rosette. Wire around the edge and cover 
with velvet. Make half-inch plaits to form the 
quilling. Three times the length required is 
necessary for this depth plaiting. Sew one row 
around the outer edge of the velvet disk, and 
another just inside of this row. Then make the 
plaiting to go around the crown. 


Crocheted 
Feather 





Pretty Trimming for a Child’s Hat 





NOTE—Can I help you to make over a hat for mid- 
season, or to choose a new winter one? I will gladly 
help you if you will write, explaining your require- 
ments, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope to 
Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LapDIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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It’s a Cinch to be a Cook— 


—when you can get such a taste as this by just opening a can 
and spreading Underwood Deviled Ham in sandwiches of 
Result — delicious taste— quick! 





fresh-cut bread. 


It’s the Big Taste for picnics, parties, spreads, luncheons, teas, etc. And 
it makes mouthwatering omelets, salads, scallops, etc.—easy dishes for every 
meal. Write for the famous Little Red Devil Recipes— free, if you’ll send 
Or, better still, send 15 cents for a small can to 
Makes 12 great big sandwiches. 


us your grocer’s name. 
try. Economical. 


Pure-food grocers everywhere sell Underwood. 
he'll get some at your request. Ask him today. 
Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 56—Ham Griddle Cakes 


Beat two eggs, adding a small can Underwood Deviled Ham. 
cup stale (not dried) bread crumbs, softened in % cup milk. 


and fry by spoonfuls on hot griddle. 


WiLt1aM UnpEeRwoop Company, 64 Furron Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM | 


Delicious plain or with poached egg. 





TASTE THE TASTE! 
For Picnics : 
and Parties : 











If your grocer doesn’t, 








Stir in one 
Mix thoroughly 2 





“Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods” 
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Try the delightfully dainty new 
Luxor Cold Cream. It is made 
for the fastidious woman. 

When home from shopping, motoring, 
walking, use Luxor Cold Cream, a thin 


coating on the face; let it stay on several 
minutes, then take off with a soft cloth. It 





will remove the minute dirt and grime of \ 
the street and leave the skin clearer and ‘i if 
fresher, with no ‘drawn’? feeling. 6% ~ 

Lay 


no animal product; leaves no 
undesirable residue; will keep 


Luxor Cold Cream contains te 


. ~ ce 
indefinitely. 
by 
Try the dainty excellence es 
of this new cold cream. F 
At all druggists, or sent Ge 
direct, postpaid. Jars,two sizes, ff 1 
$1.00 and 50 cents; tubes, 25 SA” 
cents and 10 cents. Wa 
Os5> 
Samples of Luxor Cold Cream and VY 
Luxor Complexion Powder, with ae 
Helen Maxwell’s ‘Beauty Making i 
at Home,”’ sent for 4cents in stamps. ol 


ARMOUR AND fans? 






CoMPANY : 
AB 
Dept. 133, CHICAGO any, 
Other Luxor Toilet 74 
Maca: W 
Requisites: i \ 
Vanishing Cream ” 
Complexion 1 
Powder PGs 
Bath Powder m=: 
Tooth Paste, etc. Ms 
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The New No. 1A 
KODAK Jr. 


AM compact, convenient cam- 
eraof highefhiciency. Theshape 
of the pictures is rectangular (214 x 
414 inches), and pleasingly suited 
to landscapes and home portraits. 


Choice of meniscus achromatic 
or Rapid Rectilinear lens; has new 
Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with 
cable release, for time and bulb expo- 
sures, and speeds of 1/25,1/50and 
1/100 of a second; improved back 
for quick reloading; automatic 
focusing lock; collapsible reversible 
finder and two tripod sockets. Uses 
Kodak Film cartridges of six and 
twelve exposures, loading and un- 
loading in daylight. 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, $ 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 11.00 


Free catalogue at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City. 
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Start and End 


with a Surprise 


Tomato Tapioca Soup — 
ever tasted it? It’s easy to 
make, and the best tomato 
soup you ever tasted. 


Good cooks know that tapioca improves any soup, 


but the long soaking required by bulk tapioca is too 
much trouble. Minute Tapioca requires no soaking. 


Just add two tablespoonfuls for each quart of soup— 


15 minutes before removing from the stove. 


Minute 
Tapioca 


As a dainty dessert, Minute Tapioca combines 

with fresh fruit, canned fruit, prunes, nuts, maple syrup, 

custard cream and many other good things. 15 minutes is all the 

time needed to make any one of a variety of tempting dishes. For 
dessert today, please the men folk with 

: Stir frequently for fifteen minutes in a double boiler one quart of 

Date Tapioca boiling milk, two large tablespoons of Minute Tapioca and one-half 

cup of sugar. Add the beaten yolks of three eggs about three minutes before removing from 


the stove. When partially cool, stir in one cup of chopped dates; cover with the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs, with one tablespoon sugar added, and brown quickly in a hot oven. 


We will send you enough Minute 



















Try it at home 


Take a piece of nicked china and put a 
drop of ink on the nick. In poor (porous) 
ware the ink is absorbed as by a blotter— 
you can’t even scrub it out. With O. P. 
Co. Syracuse China you can easily wash 
off the ink, almost without leaving a stain. 
This is the ‘Sanitary Test” which proves 
that O. P. Co. Syracuse China remains 
white (even if nicked) and cannot discolor, 
nor absorb dish-water, grease, dirt or germs. 
The pattern shown above is Canterbury. Our 


China Book—Sent FREE 


Tapioca to make 


will show you many other individual patterns and fasci- 
nating shapes and tell you much more about good china. ° 


If you desire Sample Plate enclose 10c postage. SANY, TAR 14 
We will tell you also where to see and buy our china. 
la writing, please mention your local dealer’s name. TES T 
ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 
Dept. C, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Four Large Portions, Free 
with the Minute Cook Book. All we 
ask is your own and your grocer’s name. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 


Makers of Minute Gelatine—**Dissolves Immediately.”” 


500 E. Main Street Orange, Mass. 












































The Home Where You Live All Your Life 


More than a million farmers are moving each year from farm to farm. 
Which means that more than a million farm wives know nothing of permanent homes. 


Are you one of the million—building for today alone—or are you looking forward to the 
comfort of tomorrow? 


Are you beautifying your home as the one where you will live all your life? 


‘ The expense of improvement is great if you do it all at once, but you can let the place 
build itself up in the next five or ten years. 


Only remember this—if the result is to be the joy you dream of, the plan must be made 
now and carefully followed in the planting of each tree and shrub and vine. 


; Such plans, for farmsteads North, South, East and West, are being prepared by experts for 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


They Will Appear in Coming Issues 
Five Cents the Copy of all Newsdealers One Dollar and Fifty Cents the Year by Mail 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Model ; No more guess- 
: work in order- | 
ing your | 

furs | 











Here’s something interesting about 


KABO 


“THE LIVE MODEL CORSET’”’ 





HE newstylesin front 

lace and back lace cor- 
sets demand more skill 
in making, more care in 
style, better materials, bet- 
ter everything than was 
formerly demanded. 


F / fp Write 

f today 
/ for this | 
big book | 
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4) | 
'| HOW SHALL I DRESS 
Now. Save ibe) of, | MY BABY BOY? 


Kabo corsets have always been 











| By Mrs. Martha Mason leaders in such things, and when 
| Albrecht Furs we solved the new problems by 
z| F CLOTHES affect one’s peace of mind and - i, 
: ti?t-_“, 16599 .————— i aid or hinder one’s physical and mental de- — system of —-s live models 
| Fact = 1 sand . &© | velopment, as many authorities assert—and I for building to the natural lines 
4 “aC 1 year thousands of eco- 1 for one believe they do—it certainly is neces- f the body. won t 
F nomical women take advantage sary that a child’s clothes should be selected o ody, women at once saw 
a F a ae 4 ee oe ey with discriminating care. With the small boy the advantages. 
is ol Albrecht = Early Fall Bar- A particularly should one exercise intelligent e 

gain Discount on Furs. H judgment in planning garments that are not The sale of Kabo corsets has 

. only comfortable and good-looking, but that b i] 
Don t delay E also will not tend to make him self-conscious or trebled; we built two new fac- 


interfere with his natural desire for action. 





tories and still we are rushed 
with orders, all because we give 
the biggest value in style and 
wear for a woman’s corset 


If you will order now—in advance of Boys’ clothes should be severely plain, made 
the extreme rush season—before of good material in conservative, well-chosen 
September 30th, 1914—you can buy |  colors,the garments depending upon these qual- 
the best quality, latest style, famous | ities and the excellence of the workmanship for 
Albrecht Furs at 15% discount. j their charm and beauty. So many mothers are 











| 
| 
f : “4 yerplexed as to the age for adopting these real mone 
| Get Albrecht’s Fur Facts and Fash- Z | hove’ clothes that it sees cuportune to say a 
=| ions, yoy Sc fan and E | that when child je a rT and a We make corsets (Le Révo) to sell as high as $25; we make chil- 
newest advance designs 1n tur gar- & average size the frst short clothes may be fash- . 
[ae oak ps alee yao i | Saad cal shaiee iadhwilinal tars. dren’s hose supporters, men’s garters. We make Kabo Brassi¢res in a 
ll special Inspection Offer. 5) | Every parent surely wants the pete variety of attractive styles and materials to fit all figures. And into all of 
1 | o star neir journey rougn life with every » 4 wer ~ > cf oy of} 
L Guaranty bond | advantage for developing robust bodies and them we put one idea, ‘give the best value and get the best reputation. 
re ; # | the best of manly characteristics, and it is true 
| Indeed, you rum no pn eign F urs | that a boy’s clothes will prove a factor for good All these goods mean long wear — best materials, satisfaction; you couldn’t ask 
E quality # fit; anceneorien cad workrnans shin. lit this process if rightly chosen. anything we wouldn’t do to sustain our reputation for being the best corset concern 
te iar ' to deal with; we protect your dealer in his liberality to you. Try him. Our reputa- 
Write today A HE inexperienced needlewoman and the 


. . : tion is 35 years old, and envied by those who value reputation. 
busy mother of several little ones will surely sic is ’ 1 by I 
Let us give you the benefit of our 59 years appreciate the simple garments illustrated here, 


in fur manufacturing. Albrecht Furs cost no 




















ace Gia tak cee aa Gee ae for all the patterns have a = so — Be sure to get the new Fashion Book A. Ask 
have. your choles of a wide tunes of otyles, ff they are very easy to make and to launder. ‘ J . ; 
kinds cccaal ores. sl aie salads B Possibly the most interesting pattern is No. your dealer or send to us direct. It’s free. 
IE Don’t be too late—send 4c for postage for Albrech F 8494. This includes not only the easy-to-slip- 
is Fur Facts and Fashions No. 10, by return mail. Ei on raglan coat and the comfortable hat shown 
7A k above, but also a desirable dress and_ the K a O > O TS eS t C O m p a nN - 
Ki E. Albrecht & Son \ necessary undergarments for the first short 
| ‘ clothes. Chic: New York S; Francis 
2) Founded 1855 : Rg Oe a ee icago New Yor San Francisco 
= Albrecht Corner, Station A, St. Paul, Minn. piece dresses, with sleeves and body cut in one, | 
= —— and there are gathered knickerbockers that 
=e Sz ahs SSS a7 ak 
= SSS wahe Bess should be made of the dress material. The 










































Mrs. Housewife: 
ON canes afford to be it this bi 

help which, af : esa styl at 
uxury and fills a home nee 


The Folding Tray- Wagon 
Set sor cles ars t ble in one trip. Gives 
i ce in parlor, kitchen, 
n I steel; s ry ; hand- 
some Tibi er tires. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for free book. 

a MFG. CO. 
Box 4 Bloomfield, Ind. 


TSii 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers. ‘‘Impr« ved" requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 


Slant Ie bho 


ollarless neck is another practical feature, es- Pee, Simplified 


ecially for the stout, chubby youngsters. 1 


~ For best wear, to be made of white poplin, I ISH 
piqué or linen, select No. 8487, an excellent 7 - \ 
plaited dress with two styles of neck and sleeve | INS | 


lish, and with gathered knickerbockers in- | Glass Heads. 10c per Packet. 
cluded in the pattern. ; aps Re Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa; 

The double-breasted overcoat No. 8476 is Mfrs. of Devices for Artistically and Securely Hanging Things 
roomy and comfortable, and pattern No. 8491 weighing upto 1001bs. on walls without Dis figuring. All Dealers. 
will make a pe rfect dress for general wear. = 
This garment is cut in coat fashion, open all the 
way down the front, and has the two styles of YOU CAN BE A NURSE 
trousers. 

Another best or Sunday dress could be pat- 
terned nicely from No. 8467. This is plaited 
and slips on over the head, and the pattern also 
possesses the two styles of trousers. 

‘‘Let Me Help You With the Children’s 
Clothes”’ is a little book on sewing that I shall 
be glad to send youif a stamped, addressed en- 
velope is sent with your request. Address Mrs. 
Martha Mason, in care of THE LApiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 



































Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Dainty Garment 
































af ae COMPLETE YOUR HOME 
har OS For Slender Women , — 

- 7 << An exquisite bit of 
: f *% ‘So. lingerie. Light, Re- 
“ : *s % = %—» \ fined. The new FRONT 

oa AS 2%, —— OPENING model of 

ET «2 : gt . é , 
Start Your Set of this Famous A 
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Glassware Today 


T 





fo pert See aac 


< of 
with a half dozen salts and pep- > It produces the beauti- 
Il findth a7, 
pe You wi : t Fe et ged | i eA\ ful contour and flowing 
ealer’s in a great variety of de- | Ae p> EF ss *¥ curves of Nature with- 
signs and sizes —all with silver 3) 44 41 : Peper oad 
plated oval tops, and that beauty rs 4 yy out suggesting its pres- 
of designand sparkling brilliance . f ence. A complete corset 


characteristic of Heisey’s 
Glassware. 





cover, brassiére and fig- i 
ure builder combined. No more refining influence has been developed by civilization 





If you especially like the designs g Se, h > At best stores ery Ruffles draw out flat to than the Piano or Player Piano, You can get the two in one— 
shown here, an due eates : re LT or prepaid $1. ainda and hold thee superior, distinctive, beautiful and dependable. 

should not have them, we wi ¥ Give Bust and) parentriep a : é PIANOS AND 
deliver them to you by Parcel nara 3491 9467 state whether ing to ane one wash- BJUR BRO ¢ PLAYER PIANOS 
Post, prepaid, at the following ‘ Front or Back ing to another. 


Write us and we will tell you WHERE and HOW tosave money. 
prices: 



































































































opening is de- tla --—. Look for this label BJUR BROS. CO., Mak: f Pi d Pl Pi 
fy OUR Si . CO., Makers of Pianos and Player Pianos 
To points east bP enn DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for de- sired. a on every garment. NEW YORK CITY 
ver— oz. Ze oa ‘ ees a aae 
Wie 23. . $1.50 $2.75 signs Nos. 8471 and 8487 can be supplied in THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring St.,Lima, O. Wlustrated Catalogue on request Established 188i 
No.24 .. 1.75 3.00 ses 14, 1, 2,3 and 4 years, and Nos. 8467 and 
og =: 2 s 502 00 | | $491 in sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 years, at ten cents for Cake Secrets FREE 
Ge 3. ' e ° y > air 
Be ' f h Mi | ich number, post-free, while No. 8494 comes in 36-Page Book 
ao een eS obey lie zes 44,1 and 2 years, and No. 8476 in sizes 2, 4, Containsmany cakerecipes, 
cia daca: She cor ball depen lp 10,12 a ind 14 years, at fifteen cents for each thoroughly tried and tested, 
1 pair of any set delivered, prep’d | le oe r, post-free. The amount of mate rial re- a eyo ae on oe 
an cA ZA - Ps ° > mene ak x ew ¢ 7 - 
Woe a - Mi oa Saeed eee FE | quired for the various sizes ts printed on the pat- Bg pl ibe ete 
es SS ss | | , " > ° > > 7 ’ > > > > . z, . i 
Write taday tor iusteated pont ip in T — er ei ssn neare : de ne making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
et, “Table Glass and How to Use || | in Ladies ome Journal patterns; or by mail, than from any other book.” 
It. _See how _ wide a choice you le. civing number of pattern, age and breast measure Write today for this book. OUTDOOR LIFE 
have of. beautiful designs in 1 a ind inclosing the price to the Pattern Departme t involves no sacrifice of beauty when the com- 
Heisey’s ) Glassware. = | - | Tj oper Hs +” ] 1 sen 2 epar ment, plexion is guarded by LABLACHE. It protects 
A. H. HEISEY & CO No. 24 | | SC LAGULES EIOME JOUTIGAE, Inde pendence Square, the delicate texture of the skin from sun and 
- aie » Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. wind — from the smoke o 
Dept. 31 Newark, O. travel, dust of motoring. 
No Preserves a fine com- 
38° plexion, restores one 
« ‘ y - ‘ail . [ °*) that has faded. 
' EX y ‘ear : +; on Refuse Substitutes 
Onevery piece i Be ge = 4 3 / x They may be dan- 
No. 23 _— fe Z 4 a { \ For Home Cake Baking gerous. Flesh, White, 
; yo’ i y 4 j = Ei? | Pr / iB Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- Pink or Cream. 50c, 
q 4 f Lj 2 ne est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- a box of druggists or 
i é ——{ = i | ia ing qualities just as good in by mail. Over two 
i q =e SoS mre July as December. Endorsed and 4 ot million boxes sold 
2 j * , | used for 16 years by best cook- ~ annually, Send 10c. 
* “ j . i = =| ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- , for a sample box. 
a i} j ; ™ GSU cers in clean, sanitary packages. et - |= 
VO CEE, = > ct «0 ws « lf you cannot get it, write us. . a BEN. LEVY CO. 
mn : 8476 8494 8471 8467 8491 8487 IGLEHEART BROS. A, Suen Bowe 4 French Perfumers, Dept. A 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind., U.8. A. it | 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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“The WOOL SOAP has come, Mama— 


may we have our bath now?” 





SWIFT & COMPANY. MAKERS 


Copyright 1914, Swift & Co. 
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Treasure Box 
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Our reason for packing Kelloggs WAXITTE is best expressed by 
Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Commissioner of the Department of Health, 


State of Pennsylvania: “These parafined packages are of the 
greatest value in preserving the health of our people.” 





